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FIBST SCENE. 



THE COTTAGE ON THE FROXTlLIt, 



TREAMBLE. 
The place is France. 

The time is autumn, in tlie year eighteen hundred 
and seventy — the year of the ivaj* betiveen France and 
Germany. 

The persons are : Captain Arnault, of the French 
army; Surgeon Suwille, of the French ambulance ; 
Surgeon Wetzel, of tlie German army ; Mercy Merrick, 
attached as nurse to the French ambulance ; and Gracz 
Roseberry, a travellmg lady on her way to Engla^ad. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

THE TWO WOMEN. 

It was a dark night. The rain was pouring in torrents. 

Late in the evening a skirmishing party of the 
French, and a skirmishing party of the Grermans, had 
met by accident, near the little village of Lagrange, 
close to the German frontier. In the struggle that 
followed, the French had (for once) got the better of 
the enemy. For the time, at least, a few hundreds out 
of the host of the invaders had been forced back over 
the frontier. It was a trifling affair, occurring not 
long after the great German victory of Weissenbourg, 
and the newspapers took little or no notice of it. 

Captain Arnault, commanding on the French side^ 
sat alone in one of the cottages of the village, inhabited 
by the miller of the district. The captain was reading, 
by the light of a solitary tallow candle, some inter- 
cepted despatches taken from the Germans. He had 
suffered the wood fire, scattered over the large open 
grate, to bum low ; the red embers only faintly illimii- 
nated a part of the room. On the floor behind him 
lay some of the miller's empty sacks. In a comer 
opposite to him was the miller's solid walnut-wood bed 
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On the walls all round him were the miller's coloured 

• 

prints, representing a happy mixture of devotional and 
domestic subjects. A door of communication leading 
into the kitchen of the cottage had been torn from its 
hinges, and used to carry the men wounded in the 
skirmish from the field. They were now comfortably 
laid at rest in the kitchen, under the care of the French 
surgeon and the English nurse attached to the ambu- 
lance. A piece of coarse canvas screened the opening 
between the two rooms, in place of the door. A second 
door, leading from the bedchamber into the yard, was 
locked ; and the wooden shutter protecting the one 
window of the room was carefully barred. Sentinels, 
doubled in number, were placed at all the outposts. 
The French commander had neglected no precaution 
wliich could reasonably insure for himself and for his 
men a quiet and comfortable night. 

Still absorbed in his perusal of the despatches, and 
now and then making notes of what he read by the 
help of writing materials placed at his side. Captain 
Arnault was interrupted by the appearance of an in- 
truder in the room. Surgeon Surville, entering from 
the kitchen, drew aside the canvas screen, and ap- 
proached the little round table at which his superior 
officer was sitting. 

* What is it?' said the captain sharply. 

* A question to ask,' replied the siu-geon. * Are we 
safe for the night ?' 

* Why do you want to know Y enquired the captain, 
suspiciously. 
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The surgeon pointed to the kitchen^— now the hos- 
pital devoted to the wounded men. 

* The poor fellows are anxious about the next few 
hours,' he replied. * They dread a surprise ; and they 
ask me if there is any reasonable .hope of their having 
one night's rest. What do you think of the chances ?' 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. The 8Ui<geon 
persisted. ' Surely you ought to know ?' he said. 

* I know that we are in possession of the village for 
the present,' retorted Captain Arnault, * and I know no 
more. Here are the papers of the enemy.' He held 
them up, and shook them impatiently as he spoke. 
* They give me no information that I can rely on. For 
all I can tell to the contrary, the main body of the 
Germans, outnumbering us ten to one, may be nearer 
this cottage than the main body of the French. 
Draw your own conclusions. I have nothing more to 
say.' 

Having answered in those discoiu-aging terms, Cap- 
tain Arnault got on his feet, drew the hood of his 
great-coat over his head, and lit a cigar at the candle. 

* Where are you going ?' asked the surgeon. 
' To visit the outposts.' 

* Do you want this room for a little while?' 

* Not for some hours to come. Are you thinking 
of moving any of yoiu" wounded men in here?' 

' I was thinking of the English lady,' answered the 
siugeon. * The kitchen is not quite the place for her. 
»Slie would be more comfortable here ; and the English 
nurse might keep her company.' 
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Captain Arnault smiled, not very pleasantly. ' They 
are two fine women,' he said, ^ and Surgeon Surville is 
a ladies' man. I^et them come in, if they are rash 
enough to trust themselves here with you.' He checked 
himself on the point of going out, and looked back 
distrustfully at the lighted candle. 'Caution the 
women,' he said, ' to limit the exercise of their curiosity 
to the inside of this room.' 

* What do you mean ?' 

The captain's forefinger pointed significantly to the 
closed window-shutter. 

* Did you ever know a woman who could resist look- 
ing out of window?' he asked. ^Dark as it is, sooner 
or later these ladies of yours will feel tempted to open 
that shutter. Tell them I don't want the light of the 
candle to betray my head-quarters to the German 
scouts. How is the weather ? Still raining ?' 

* Pouring.' 

* So much the better. The Germans won't see us.' 
With that consolatory remark he imlocked the door 
leading into the yard, and walked out. 

The surgeon lifted the canvas screen, and called 
into the kitchen : 

* Miss Merrick, have you time to take a little rest ?' 

* Plenty of time,' answered a soft voice, with an 
underlying melancholy in it, plainly distinguishable 
though it had only spoken three words. 

* Come in then,' continued the surgeon, ^ and bring 
the English lady with you. Here is a quiet room, all 
to yourselves.' 

He held back the canvas, and the two women ap- 
peared. 
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The nurse led the way — tall, lithe, and graceful — 
attired in her imiform dress of neat black stuff, with 
plain linen collar and cuffs, and with the scarlet cross 
of the Geneva Convention embroidered on her left 
shoulder. Pale and sad, her expression and her manner 
both eloquently suggestive of suppressed suffering and 
sorrow, there was an innate nobility in the carriage of 
this woman's head, an innate grandeur in the gaze of 
her large grey eyes, and in the lines of her finely-pro- 
portioned fieuse, which made her irresistibly striking 
and beautiful, seen under any circumstances and clad 
in any dress. Her companion, darker in complexion 
and smaller in stature, possessed attractions which were 
quite marked enough to account for the surgeon's 
polite anxiety to shelter her in the captain's room 
The conmion consent of mankind would have declared 
her to be an imusually pretty woman. She wore the 
large grey cloak that covered her from head to foot 
with a grace that lent its own attractions to a plain and 
even a shabby article of dress. The languor in her 
movements, and the imcertainty of tone in her voice 
as she thanked the surgeon, suggested that she was 
suffering from fatigue. Her dark eyes searched the 
dimly-lighted room timidly, and she held fast by the 
nurse's arm with the air of a woman whose nerves had 
been severely shaken by some recent alarm. 

'You have one thing to remember, ladies,' said 
the surgeon. 'Beware of opening the shutter, for 
fear of the light being seen through the window. For 
the rest, we are free to make ourselves as comfortable 
as we can. Compose yourself, dear madam, and rely 
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on the protection of a Frenchman who is devoted to 
you!' He gallantly emphasised his last words by 
raising the hand of the English lady to his lips. At 
the moment when he kissed it, the canvas screen was 
again drawn aside. A person in the service of the 
ambulance appeared, announcing that a bandage had 
sb'pped, and that one of the wounded men was to all 
appearance bleeding to death. The surgeon, sub- 
mitting to destiny with the worst possible grace, 
dropped the charming Englishwoman's hand, and re- 
turned to his duties in the kitchen. The two ladies 
were left together in the room. 

' Will you take a chair, madam ? ' asked the muse. 

* Don't call me " madam," ' returned the young lady 
cordially. ' My name is Grace Roseberry. What is 
your name ? ' 

The nurse hesitated. *Not a pretty name like 
yours,' she said, and hesitated again. ' Call me " Mercy 
Merrick," ' she added, after a moment's consideration. 

Had she given an assumed name ? Was there some 
unhappy celebrity attached to her own name ? Miss 
Roseberry did not wait to ask herself those questions. 
* How can I thank you,' she exclaimed gratefully, ^ for 
your sisterly kindness to a stranger like me?' 

^ I have only done my duty,' said Mercy Merrick, a 
little coldly. * Don't speak of it.' 

* I must speak of it. What a situation you found 
me in when the French soldiers had driven the 
Germans away ! My travelling carriage stopped ; the 
horses seized ; I myself in a strange country at night- 
fall, robbed of my money and my luggage, and drenched 
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to the skin by the pouring rain ! 1 am indebted to you 
for shelter in this place — I am wearing your clothes — I 
should have died of the fright and the exposure but for 
you. What return can I make for such services as these ? * 

Mercy placed a chair for her guest near the captain's 
table, and seated herself at some little distance, on an 
old chest in a comer of the room. * May I ask you 
a question about yourself?' she said, abruptly. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it was not in Grace's 
character to receive the advances of a stranger unre- 
servedly. But she and the nurse had met, in a strange 
country, under (hose circumstances of common peril 
and common trial which especially predispose two 
women of the same nation to open their hearts to one 
another. She answered cordially, without a moment's 
hesitation. 

* A hundred questions,' she cried, ' if you like.' She 
looked at the expiring fire, and at the dimly visible 
figure of her companion seated in the obscurest comer 
of the room. *That wretched candle hardly gives 
any light,' she said impatiently. ' It won't last much 
longer. Can't we make the place more cheerful ? 
Come out of your comer. Call for more wood and 
more lights.' 

i\Iercy remained in her comer and shook her head. 
* Candles and wood are scarce things here,' she 
answered. ' We must be patient, even if we are left 
in the dark. Tell me,' she went on, raising her quiet 
voice a little, 'how came you to risk crossing the 
frontier in war time ? ' 

Grace's voice dropped when she answered the ques- 
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lion. Grace's momentary gaiety of manner suddenly 
left her. 

' I had urgent reasons,' she said, ^ for returning to 
England.' 

'Alone?' rejoined the other. 'Without anyone to 
protect you ? ' 

' Grace's head sank on her bosom. ' I have left my 
only protector — my father — in the English burial- 
ground at Rome,' she answered simply. ' My mother 
died, years since, in Canada.' 

The shadowy figure of the nurse suddenly changed 
its position on the chest. She had started as the last 
word passed Miss Roseberry's lips. 

' Do you know Canada ? ' asked Grace. 

' Well,' was the brief answer — reluctantly given, 
short as it was. 

' Were you ever near Port Logan ? ' 

' I once lived within a few miles of Port Logan.' 

'When?' 

'Some time since.' With those words Mercy 
Merrick shrank back into her comer and changed the 
subject. ' Your relatives in England must be very 
anxious about you,' she said. 

Grace sighed. 'I have no relatives in England. 
You can hardly imagine a person more friendless than 
I am. We went away from Canada, when my father's 
health failed, to try the climate of Italy, by the 
doctor's advice. His death has left me not only friend- 
less, but poor.' She paused, and took a leather letter- 
case from the pocket of the large grey cloak which 
the niurse had lent to her. ' My prospects in life,' she 
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resumed, ' are all contained in this little case. Here is 
the one treasure I contrived to conceal when I was 
robbed of my other things.' 

Mercy could just see the letter-case as Grace held 
it up in the deepening obscurity of the room. ' Have 
you got money in it ? ' she asked. 

' No ; only a few family papers, and a letter from 
my father, introducing me to an elderly lady in England 
— a connection of his by marriage, whom I have never 
seen. The lady has consented to receive me as her 
companion and reader. If I don't return to England 
soon, some other person may get the place.' 

' Have you no other resource ? ' 

* None. My education has been neglected — we led 
a wild life in the far West. I am quite unfit to 
go out as a governess. I am absolutely dependent on 
this stranger who receives me for my father's sake.' 
She put the letter-case back in the pocket of her cloak, 
and ended her little narrative as unaffectedly as she had 
begun it. ' Mine is a sad story, is it uot ? ' she said. 

The voice of the nurse answered her suddenly and 
bitterly in these strange words : 

* There are sadder stories than yours. There are 
thousands of miserable women who would ask for no 
greater blessing than to change places with you.' 

Grace started. 

' What can there possibly be to envy in such a lot 
as mine?' 

*Your unblemished character, and your prospect 
of being established honourably in a respectable house.' 
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Grace turned in her chair, and looked wonder- 
ingly into the dim corner of the room. 

* How strangely you say that I ' she exclaimed. 
There was no answer ; the shadowy figure on the chest 
never moved. Grace rose impulsively, and drawing 
her chair after her, approached the nurse. * Is there 
some romance in your life ? ' she asked. ^ Why have 
you sacrificed yourself to the terrible duties which I 
find you performing here ? You interest me indescrib- 
ably. Give me your hand.' 

Mercy shrank back, and refused the offered hand. 
'Are we not friends?' Grace asked in astonish- 
ment. 

* We never can be friends.' 

* Why not ? * 

The nurse was dumb. She had shown a marked 
hesitation when she had mentioned her name. Eemem- 
bering this, Grace openly avowed the conclusion at which 
she had arrived. * Should I be guessing right,' she asked, 
' if I guessed you to be some great lady in disguise ? * 

Mercy laughed to herself — low and bitterly. * I a 
great lady ! ' she said contemptuously. * For heaven's 
sake let us talk of something else ! ' 

Grace's curiosity was thoroughly roused. She per- 
sisted. 'Once more,' she whispered persuasively, 
* let us be friends.' She gently laid her arm as she 
spoke on Mercy's shoulder. Mercy roughly shook it 
off. There was a rudeness in the action which would have 
offended the most patient woman living. Grace drew 
back indignantly. 'Ah!' she cried, 'you are cruel.' 
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*I am kind,' answered the nurse, speaking more 
sternly than ever. 

^ Is it kind to keep me at a distance ? I have told 
you tny story.' 

The nurse's voice rose excitedly. * Don't tempt 
me to speak out,' she said ; * you will regret it.' 

Grace declined to accept the warning. *I have 
placed confidence in you,' she went on. *It is im- 
generous to lay me under an obligation and then to shut 
me out of your confidence in return.' 

* You wUl have it ? ' said Mercy Merrick. * You 
shail have it I Sit down again.' Grace's heart began 
to quicken its beat in expectation of the disclosure 
that was to come. She drew her chair closer to the 
chest on which the nurse was sitting. With a firm 
hand Mercy put the chair back to a distance from her. 

* Not so near me ! ' she said harshly. 

* Why not?' 

* Not so near,' repeated the sternly resolute voice 

* Wait till you have heard what I have to say.' 

Grace obeyed without a word more. There was a 
momentary silence. A faint flash of light leapt up 
from the expiring candle, and showed Mercy crouching 
on the chest, with her elbows on her knees, and her 
face hidden in her hands. The next instant the room 
was buried in obscurity. As the darkness fell on the 
two women the nurse spoke. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

MAGDALEN — IN MODEBN TIMES. 

When your mother was alive were you ever out with 
her after nightfall in the streets of a great city ? ' 

In those extraordinary terms Mercy Merrick opened 
the confidential interview which Grace Roseberry had 
forced on her. Grace answered simply, * I don't under- 
stand you.' 

' I will put it in another way,' said the nurse. Its 
unnatural hardness and sternness of tone passed away 
from her voice, and its native gentleness and sadness 
returned, as she made that reply. * You read the news- 
papers like the rest of the world,' she went on ; * have 
you ever read of your unhappy fellow-creatures (the 
starving outcasts of the population) wliom Want has 
betrayed to Sin ? ' 

Still wondering, Grace answered that she had read 
of such things in newspapers and in books. 

* Have you heard — when those starving and sinning 
fellow-creatures happen to be women — of Refuges esta- 
blished to protect and reclaim them?' 

The wonder in Grace's mind passed away, and a 
vague suspicion of something painful to come took its 
place. * These are extraordinary questions,' she said, 
nervously. * What do you mean ? ' 

'Answer me,' the nurse insisted. * Have you heard 
of the Refuges ? Have you heard of the Women ? * 
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'Yes.' 
'Move your chair a little farther away from me.' 
She paused. Her voice, without losing its steadiness, 
fell to its lowest tones. '/ was once one of those 
women,* she said quietly. 

Grace sprang to her feet with a faint cry. She 
stood petrified — incapable of uttering a word. 

* / have been in a Eefuge,' pursued the sweet sad 
voice of the other woman. ' / have been in a Prison. 
Do you still wish to be my friend ? Do you still insist 
on sitting close by me and taking my hand?' She 
waited for a reply, and no reply came. ' You see you 
were wrong,' she went on gently, 'when you called 
me cruel — and I was right when I told you I was kind.' 

At that appeal. Grrace composed herself, and spoke. 
' I don't wish to oflFend you,' she began coldly 

Mercy Merrick stopped her there. 

'You don't oflFend me,' she said, without the 
faintest note of displeasure in her tone. ' I am ac- 
customed to stand in the pillory of my own past life. 
I sometimes ask myself if it was all my fault. I some- 
times wonder if Society had no duties towards me when 
I was a child selling matches in the street — when I was 
a hard-working girl, fainting at my needle for want of 
food.' Her voice faltered a little for the first time as 
it pronounced those words; she waited a moment 
and recovered herself. ' It's too late to dwell on these 
things, now,' she said resignedly. ' Society can subscribe 
to reclainv^me — but Society can't take me back. You 
see me here in a place of trust — patiently, humbly, 
doing all the good I can. It doesn't matter I Here, 
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or elsewhere, what I ayn can never alter what I was. 
For three years past all that a sincerely penitent woman 
can do I have done. It doesn't matter. Once lei my 
past story be known, and the shadow of it covers me ; 
the kindest people shrink.' 

She waited again. Would a word of sympathy 
come to comfort her from the other woman's lips ? No ! 
Miss Eoseberry was shocked ; Miss Roseberry was con- 
fused. 'I am very sorry for you,' was all that Miss 
Roseberry could say. 

' Everybody is sorry for me,' answered the nurse, 
as patiently as ever ; ' everybody is kind to me. But 
the lost place is not to be regained. I can't get back 1 
I can't get back ;' she cried, with a passionate outburst 
of despair — checked instantly, the moment it had 
escaped her. * Shall I tell you what my experience 
has been?' she resumed. 'Will you hear the story 
of Magdalen — in modern times ?' 

Grace drew back a step; Mercy instantly understood 
her. 

* I am going to tell you nothing that you need shrink 
from hearing,' she saM. ' A lady in your position would 
not understand the trials and the struggles that I have 
passed through. My story shall begin at the Refuge. 
The matron sent me out to service with the character 
that I had honestly earned — the character of a reclaimed 
woman. I justified the confidence placed in me ; I was 
a faithful servant. One day, my mistress sent for me 
— a kind mistress, if ever there was one yet. " Mercy, 
I am sorry for you ; it has come out that I took you 
from a Refuge ; I shall lose every servant in the house; 
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you must go." I went back to the matron — another 
kind woman. She received me like a mother. " We 
will try again, Mercy ; don't be cast down." I told you 
I had >)een in Canada ? ' 

Grace began to feel interested in spite of herself. 
She answered with something like warmth in her tone. 
She returned to her chair — placed at its safe and sig- 
nificant distance from the chest. 

The nurse went on. 
*My next place was in Canada, with an officer's 
wife : gentlefolks who had emigrated. More kindness ; 
and, this time, a pleasant peaceful life for me. I said 
to myself. " Is the lost place regained ? Have I got 
back?" My mistress died. New people came into 
our neighbourhood. There was a young lady among 
them — ^my master began to think of another wife. I 
have the misfortune (in my situation) to be what is 
called a handsome woman ; I rouse the curiosity of 
strangers. The new people asked questions about me ; 
my master's answers did not satisfy them. In a word 
they found me out. The old story again I "Mercy, 
I am very sorry; scandal is busy with you and with 
me ; we are innocent, but there is no help for it — we 
must part." I left the place ; having gained one ad- 
vantage during my stay in Canada, which I find of use 
to me here.' 

'What is it?' 

* Our nearest neighbours were French Canadians. 
I had daily practice in speaking the French language.' 

* Did you return to London ? ' 

* Where else could I go, without a character ? ' said 

c 
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Mercy, sadly. 'I went back again to the matron. 
Sickness had broken out in the Refuge ; I made myself 
useful as a nurse. One of the doctors was struck witli 
me — " fell in love ^ with me, as the phrase is. He 
would have married me. The nurse, as an honest 
woman, was bound to tell him the truth. He never 
appeared again. The old story ! I began to be weary 
of saying to myself, " I can't get back I I can't get 
back I " Despair got hold of me, the despair that 
hardens the heart. I might have committed suicide ; 
I might even have drifted back into my old life — ^but 
for one man.' 

At those last words, her voice — quiet and even 
through the earlier parts of her sad story — began to 
Mter once more. She stopped ; following silently the 
memories and associations roused in her by what she 
had just said. Had she forgotten the presence of 
another person in the room ? Grrace*s curiosity left 
Grace no resource but to say a word on her side. 

* Who was the man ? ' she asked. * How did he be- 
friend you ? ' 

* Befriend me ? He doesn't even know that such a 
person as I am is in existence.' 

That strange answer, naturally enough, only strength- 
ened the anxiety of Grace to hear more. ' You said 
just now ' she began. 

* I said just now that he saved me. He did save 
me; you shall hear how. One Sunday our regular 
clergyman at the Refuge was not able to officiate. His 
place was taken by a stranger, quite a young man. The 
matron told us the stranger's name was Julian Gray. 
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I sat in the back row of seats, under the shadow of the 
galleiy, where I could see him without his seeing me. 
His text was from the words, " Joy shall be in Heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons which need no repentance." What 
happier women might have thought of his sermon I 
cannot say ; there was not a dry eye among us at the 
Kefuge. As for me, he touched my heart as no man 
has touched it before or since. The hard despair melted 
in me at the sound of his voice ; the weary round of my 
life showed its nobler side again while he spoke. From 
that time I have accepted my hard lot, I have been a 
patient woman. I might have been something more, I 
might have been a happy woman, if I could have pre- 
vailed on myself to speak to Julian Gray.' 

* What hindered you from speaking to him ? ' 

* I was afraid.' 

' Afraid of what ? ' 

* Afraid of making my hard life harder still.' 

A woman who could have sympathised with her 
would perhaps have guessed what those words meant. 
Grace was simply embarrassed by her ; and Grace failed 
to guess. 

' I don't understand vou,' she said. 

Tl^pre was no alternative for Mercy but to own the 
truth in plain words. She sighed, and said the words. 
* I was afraid I might interest him in my sorrows, and 
might set my heart on him in retiurn.' 

The utter absence of any fellow-feeling with her on 
Grace's side expressed itself unconsciously in the plainest 
terms. 

c '2 
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* You I ' she exclaimed, in a tone of blank astonish- 
ment. 

The nurse rose slowly to her feet. Grace's expres- 
sion of surprise told her plainly— almost brutally— that 
her confession had gone far enough. 

*I astonish you,' she said. 'Ah, my young lady, 
you don't know what rough usage a woman's heart can 
bear, and still beat truly I Before I saw Julian Gray I 
only knew men as objects of horror to me. Let us drop 
the subject. The preacher at the Eefuge is nothing but 
a remembrance now — the one welcome remembrance of 
my life I I have nothing more to tell you. You in- 
sisted on hearing my story — you have heard it.' 

* I have not heard how you found employment here,' 
said Grace; continuing the conversation with uneasy 
politeness, as she best might. 

Mercy crossed the room, and slowly raked together 
the last living embers of the fire. 

' The matron has friends in France,' she answered, 
* who are connected with the military hospitals. It was 
not diflBcult to get me the place, under those circum- 
stances. Society can find a use for me here. ]My hand 
is as light, my words of comfort are as welcome, among 
those suffering wretches ' (she pointed to the room in 
which the wounded men were lying) 'as if I was the 
most reputable woman breathing. And if a stray shot- 
comes my way before the war is over — well! Society 
will be rid of me on easy terms.' 

She stood looking thoughtfully into the wreck of the 
fire — as if she saw in it the wreck of her own life. 
Common humanity made it an act of necessity to say 
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something to her. Cfrace considered — advanced a step 
towards her — stopped — and took refuge in the most 
trivial of all the commonplace phrases which one 
human being can address to another. 

*If there is anything I can do for you ,' she 

began. The sentence, halting there, was never finished. 
Miss Roseberry was just merciful enough towards the 
lost woman who had rescued and sheltered her to feel 
that it was needless to say more. 

The nurse lifted her noble head, and advanced 
slowly towards the canvas screen to return to her duties. 
' Miss Eoseberry might have taken my hand ! ' she 
thought to herself, bitterly. No! Miss Eoseberry 
stood there at a distance, at a loss what to say next. 
* What can yoxi do for me ? ' Mercy asked, stung by the 
cold courtesy of her companion into a momentary out- 
break of contempt. * Can you change my identity ? 
Can you give me the name and the place of an innocent 
woman ? If I only had your chance I If I only had 
your reputation and your prospects I' She laid one 
hand over her bosom, and controlled herself. * Stay 
here,' she resimied, ' while I go back to my work. I 
will see that your clothes are dried. You shall wear 
my clothes as short a time as possible.' 

With those melancholy words — touchingly, not bit- 
terly spoken — she moved to pass into the kitchen. She 
had just reached the canvas screen, when Grace stopped 
her by a question. 

* Is the weather changing ? ' Grace asked. * I don't 
hear the rain against the window.' 
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Before Mercy could check her, she had crossed the 
room, and had un&stened the window shutter. 

'Close the shutter!' cried Mercy. 'You were 
warned not to open it when we came into the room.' 

Grace persisted in looking out. 

The moon was rising dimly in the watery sky ; the 
rain had ceased ; the friendly darkness which had 
hidden the French position from the German scouts 
was lessening every moment. In a few hours more (if 
nothing happened) Miss Boseberry might resume her 
journey. In a few hours more the morning would 
dawn. 

Hurriedly retracing her steps, Mercy closed . the 
shutter with her own hands. Before she could fasten 
it, the report of a rifle-shot reached the cottage from 
one of the distant posts. It was followed almost in- 
stantly by a second report, nearer and louder than the 
first. Mercy paused, and listened intently for the 
next sound. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THk GERMAN SHELL. 

• 

A THIBB rifle-shot rang through the night air, close to 
the cottage. Grace started and drew back from the 
window in alarm. 

' What does that firing mean ? ' she asked. 

' Signals from the outposts,' the nurse quietly 
replied. 



**• 
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* Is there any danger ? Have the Germans come 
back?' 

Surgeon Surville answered the question. He lifted 
the canvas screen, and looked into the room as Miss 
Boseberry spoke. 

*The Germans are advancing on us,' he said. 

* Their vanguard is in sight.' 

Grace sank on the chair near her, trembling from 
head to foot. Mercy advanced to the surgeon, and put 
the decisive question to him : 

* Do we defend the position ? ' she enquired. 
Surgeon Surville ominously shook his head. 

* Impossible ! We are outnumbered as usual — ten 
to one.' 

The shrill roll of the French drums was heard 
outside. 

* There is the retreat sounded I ' said the surgeon. 

* The captain is not a man to think twice about what 
he does. We are left to take care of ourselves. In 
five minutes we must be out of this place.' 

A volley of rifle-shots rang out as he spoke. The 
German vanguard was attacking the French at the 
outposts. Grace caught the surgeon entreatingly by 
the arm. * Take me with you,' she cried. * Oh, sir, I 
have suffered from the Germans already! Don't for- 
sake me, if they come back I ' The surgeon was equal 
to the occasion; he placed the hand of the pretty 
Englishwoman on his breast. * Fear nothing, ma- 
dam,' he said, looking as if he could have anni- 
hilated the whole German force with his own invincible 
arm. * A Frenchman's heart beats under your hand. A 
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Frenchman's devotion protects you.' Grace's head 
sank on his shoulder. Monsieur Surville felt that he 
had asserted himself; he looked round invitingly at 
Mercy. She, too, was an attractive woman. The 
Frenchman had another shoulder at her service. Un- 
happily, the room was dark — the look was lost on 
Mercy. She was thinking of the helpless men in the 
inner chamber, and she quietly recalled the surgeon to 
a sense of his professional duties. 

*What is to become of the sick and wounded?' 
she asked. 

Monsieur Surville shrugged one shoulder — the 
shoulder that was free. 

* The strongest among them we can take away with 
us,' he said. 'The others must be left here. Fear 
nothing for yourself, dear lady. There will be a place 
for you in the baggage-waggon.' 

* And for me, too ? ' Grace pleaded eagerly. 

The surgeon's invincible arm stole round tlie young 
lady's waist, and answered mutely with a squeeze. 

* Take her with you,' said Mercy. * My place is 
with the men whom you leave l)ehind.' 

Grace listened in amazement. 'Think what you 
risk,' she said, ' if you stop here.' 

Mercy pointed to her left shoulder. 

'Don't alarm yourself on my account,' she an- 
swered, ' the red cross will protect me. 

Another roll of the drum warned the susceptible 
surgeon to take his place as director-general of the 
ambulance without any further delay. He conducted 
Grace to a chair, and placed both her hands on his 
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heart this time, to reconcile ber to the misfortune of 
his absence. *Wait here till I return for you,' be 
whispered. * Fear nothing, my charming friend. Say 
to yourself, '* Surville is the soul of honour I Surv'ille 
is devoted to me ! " ' He struck his breast ; he again 
forgot the obscurity in the room, and cast one look of 
imutterable homage at his charming friend. ^A 
hieniotV he cried, and kissed his hand and disappeared. 

As the canvas screen fell over him, the sharp report 
of the rifle-firing was suddenly and grandly dominated 
by the roar of cannon. The instant after, a shell ex- 
ploded in the garden outside, within a few yards of the 
window. 

Grace sank on her knees with a shriek of terror. 
Mercy — without losing her self-possession — advanced 
to the window, and looked out. 

' The moon has risen,' she said. * The Germans are 
shelling the village.' 

Grace rose, and ran to her for protection. 

' Take me away ! ' she cried. * We shall be killed 
if we stay here.' She stopped, looking in astonishment 
at the tall black figure of the nurse, standing immov- 
ably by the window. 'Are you made of iron?' she 
exclaimed. * Will nothing frighten you ? ' 

Mercy smiled sadly. ' Why should I be afraid of 
losing my life ? ' she answered. ' I have nothing worth 
living for.' 

The roar of the cannon shook the cottage for the 
second time. A second shell exploded in the court- 
yard, on the opposite side of the building. 

Bewildered by the noise, panic-stricken as the 
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danger from the sbelLs threatened the cottage more 
and more nearly, Grace threw her arms round the 
nurse, and clung, in the abject familiarity of terror^ 
to the woman whose hand she had shrunk from toudi- 
ing, not five minutes since. ' Where is it safest?' she 
cried. * Where can I hide myself?' • 

^How can I tell where the next shell will &11?' 
Mercy answered quietly. 

The steady composure of the one woman seemed to 
madden the other. Beleasing the nurse, Grace looked 
wildly round for a way of escape from the cottage. 
. Making first for the kitchen she was driven back by 
the clamour and confusion attending the removal of 
those among the wounded who were strong enough to 
be placed in the waggon. A second look round showed 
her the door leading into tlie yard. She rushed to it, 
witli a cry of relief. She had just laid her hand on 
the lock when the third report of cannon burst over 
the place. 

Starting back a step, Grace lifted her hands mechani- 
cally to her ears. At the same moment, the third 
Bliell burst through the roof of the cottage, and ex- 
ploded in the room, just inside tlie door. Mercy sprang 
forward, unhurt, from her place at the window. The 
burning fragments of the sliell were already firing the 
dry wooden floor, and, in the midst of them, dimly 
seen through the smoke, lay the insensible body of her 
companion in the room. Even at that dreadful moment 
the nurse's presence of mind did not fail her. Hurrying 
buck to the place that she had just left, near which 
she had already noticed the miller's empty sacks lying 
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in a heap, she seized two of them, and, throwing them 
on the smouldering floor, trampled out the fire. That 
done, she knelt by the senseless woman, and lifted her 
head. 

Was she wounded ? or dead ? 

Mercy raised one helpless hand, and laid her fingers 
on the wrist. While she was still vainly trying to feel 
for the beating of the pulse. Surgeon Surville (alarmed 
for the ladies) hurried in to enquire if any harm had 
been doiie. 

Mercy called to him to approach. * I am afiraid the 
shell has struck her,' she said, yielding her place to 
him. ' See if she is mortally wounded.' 

The surgeon's anxiety for his charming patient ex- 
pressed itself briefly in an oath, with a prodigious 
emphasis laid on one of the letters in it — the letter R. 
* Take off her cloak,' he cried, raising his hand to her 
neck. ' Poor angel ! She has turned in falling ; the 
string is twisted round her throat.' 

Mercy removed tlie cloak. It dropped on the floor 
as the surgeon lifted Grace in his arms. ' Get a candle,' 
he said, impatiently ; ' they will give you one in the 
kitchen.' He tried to feel the pulse : his hand trembled, 
the noise and confusion in the kitchen bewildered him. 
'Just heaven!' he exclaimed. 'My emotions over- 
power me!' Mercy approached him with the candle. 
The light disclosed the frightful injury which a fragment 
of the shell had inflicted on the Englishwoman's head. 
Surgeon Surville's manner altered on the instant. The 
expression of anxiety left his face; its professional 
composure covered it suddenly like a mask. What was 
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the object of his admiration now ? An inert burden in 
his arms — nothing more. 

The change in his face was not lost on Mercy. Her 
large grey eyes watched him attentively. 

' Mortally wounded ?' she asked. 

' Don't trouble yourself to hold the light any longer,' 
was the cool reply. ' It's all over — I can do nothing 
for her.' 

'Dead?' 

Surgeon Surville nodded, and shook his fist in the 
direction of the outposts. 'Accursed Germans,' he 
cried, and looked down at the dead fac^ on his arm, 
and shrugged his shoulders resignedly. ' The fortune of 
war !' he said, as he lifted the body and placed it on the 
bed in one corner of the room. ' Next time, nurse, it may 
be you or me. Who knows ? Bah ! the problem of human 
destiny disgusts me.' He turned from the bed, and illus- 
trated his disgust by spitting on the fragments of the 
exploded shell. ' We must leave lier there,' he resumed. 
' She was once a charming person — she is nothing now. 
Come away, ]\Iiss Mercy, before it is too lat>e.' 

He offered his arm to the nurse. The creaking of 
the baggage- waggon, starting on its journey, was heard 
outside, and the shrill roll of the drums was renewed 
in the distance. The retreat had begun. 

Mercy drew aside the canvas, and saw the badly- 
wounded men left helpless at the mercy of the enemy, 
on their straw beds. She refused the oflfer of Surgeon 
Surville's arm. 

' I have already told you that I shall stay here,' she 
answered. 
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Monsieur Surville lifted his hands in polite remon- 
strance. Mercy held back the curtain, and pointed to 
the cottage door. 

' Go,' she said. * My mind is made up.' 

Even at that final moment the Frenchman asserted 
himself. He made his exit with unimpaired grace and 
dignity. 'Madam,' he said, 'you are sublime!' With 
that parting compliment the man of gallantry — true to 
the last to his admiration of the sex — bowed, with his 
hand on his heart, and left the cottage. 

Mercy dropped the canvas over the doorway. She 
was alone with the dead woman. 

The last tramp of footsteps, the last rumbling of 
the waggon-wheels died away in the distance. No re- 
newal of firing from the position occupied by the 
enemy disturbed the silence that followed. The Ger- 
mans knew that the French were in retreat. A few 
minutes more and they would take possession of the 
abandoned village : the tumult of their approach would 
become audible at the cottage. In the meantime the 
stillness was terrible. Even the wounded wretches who 
were left in the kitchen waited their fate in silence. 

Alone in the room, Mercy's first look was directed 
to the bed. 

The two women had met in the confusion of the 
first skirmish at the close of twilight. Separated, on 
their arrival at the cottage, by the duties required of 
the nurse, they had only met again in the captain's 
room. The acquaintance between them had been a 
short one ; and it had given no promise of ripening 
into friendship. But the fatal accident had roused 
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Mercy's interest in tlie stranger. She took the candle, 
and approached the corpse of the woman who had been 
literally killed at her side. 

She stood by the bed, looking down in the silence 
of the night i^t the stillness of the dead face. 

It was a striking face — once seen (in life or in 
death) not to be forgotten afterwards. The forehead 
was unusually low and broad ; the eyes unusually far 
apart; the mouth and chin remarkably small. With 
tender hands Mercy smoothed the dishevelled hair, and 
arranged the crumpled dress. 'Not five minutes since,' 
she thought to herself, ' I was longing to change places 
with youV She turned from the bed with a sigh. ' I 
wish I could change places now ! ' 

The silence began to oppress her. She walked 
slowly to the other end of the room. 

The cloak on the floor — her own cloak, which she 
had lent to Miss Roseberry — attracted her attention as 
she passed it. She picked it up and brushed the dust 
from it, and laid it across a chair. This done, she put 
the bght back on the table, and, going to the window, 
listened for the first soimds of the German advance. 
The faint passage of the wind through some trees near 
at hand was the only sound that caught her ears. She 
turned from the window, and seated herself at the 
table, thinking. Was there any duty still left undone 
that Christian charity owed to the dead ? Was there 
any further service that pressed for performance in the 
interval before the G ermans appeared ? 

Mercy recalled the conversation that had passed 
between her ill-fated companion and herself ]\Iiss 
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Ro8el)erry had spoken of her object in returning to 
England. She had mentioned a lady — a connection by 
marriage, to whom she was personally a stranger — who 
was waiting to receive her. Some one capable of 
stating how the poor creature had met with her death 
ought to write to her only friend. Who was to do it ? 
There was nobody to do it but the one witness of the 
catastrophe now left in the cottage — Mercy herself. 

She lifted the cloak from the chair on which she 
had placed it, and took from the pocket the leather 
letter-Kjase which Grace had shown to her. The only 
way of discovering the address to write to in England 
was to open the case and examine the papers inside. 
Mercy opened the case — and stopped, feeling a strange 
reluctance to carry the investigation any further. 

A moment's consideration satisfied her that her 
scruples were misplaced. If she respected the case as 
inviolable, the Germans would certainly not hesitate 
to examine it, and the Germans would hardly trouble 
themselves to write to England. Which were the fit^ 
test eyes tb inspect the papers of the deceased lady — 
the eyes of men and foreigners, or the eyes of her own 
countrywoman? Mercy's hesitation left her. She 
emptied the contents of the case on the table. 

That trifling action decided the whole futiure course 
of her life. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

THE TEMPTATION. 

Some letters, tied together with a ribbon, attracted 
Mercy's attention first. The ink in which the ad- 
dresses were written had faded with age. The letters, 
directed alternately to Colonel Roseberry and to the 
Honourable Mrs. Roseberry, contained a correspondence 
betT^Ten the husband and wife at a time when the 
ColonelV. military duties had obliged him to be absent 
from home. Mercy tied the letters up again, and 
passed on to the papers that lay next in order under 
her hand. 

These consisted of a few leaves pinned together, 
and headed (in a woman's handwriting), ' My Journal 
at Rome.' A brief examination showed that the journal 
had been written by Miss Roseberry, ard that it was 
mainly devoted to a record of the last days of her 
father's life 

After replacing the journal and the correspondence 
in the case, the one paper left on the table was a letter. 
The envelope — which was unclosed — bore this address : 
'Lady Janet Roy, Mablethorpe House, Kensington, 
London.' Mercy took the enclosure from the open 
envelope. The first lines she read informed her that 
she had found the Colonel's letter of introduction, pre- 
senting his daughter to her protectress on her arrival 
in England/ 
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Mercy read the letter through. It was described 

by the writer as the last effort of a dying man. Colonel 

Roseberry wrote affectionately of his daughter's merits. 

and regretfully of her neglected education — ascribing 

the latter to the pecuniary losses which had forced him 

to emigrate to Oanada in the character of a poor man. 

Fervent expressions of gratitude followed, addressed to 

Lady Janet. ' I owe it to you,' the letter concluded, 

'that I am dying with my mind at ease about the 

future of my darling girl. To your generous protection 

I commit the one treasure I have left to me on earth. 

Through your long lifetime you have nobly used your 

high rank and your gieat fortune as a means of doing 

good. I believe it will not be counted among the least 

of your virtues hereafter that you comforted the last 

hours of an old soldier by opening your heart and your 

home to his friendless child.' 

So the letter ended. Mercy laid it down with a 
heavy heart. What a chance the poor girl had lost ! 
A woman of rank and fortune waiting to receive her — 
a woman so merciful and so generous that the father's 
mind had been easy about the daughter on his death- 
bed — and there the daughter lay, beyond the reach of 
Lady Janet's kindness, beyond the need of Lady Janet's 
help ! 

The French captain's writing materials were left on 
the table. Mercy j;umed the letter over so that she 
might write the news of Miss Roseberry's death on the 
blank page at the end. She was still considering what 
expressions she should use, when the soimd of complain- 
ing voices from the next room caught her ear. The 

D 
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vonnded men left behind were moaning for help — the 
deserted eoldiers were losing their fortitude at last. 

She entered the kitchen. A cry of delight welcomed 
her appearance — the mere eight of her composed the 
men. From one straw bed to another she passed, with 
comforting words that gave them hope, with skilled and 
tender hands that soothed their pain. The; kissed the 
hem of her black dress ; they called her their guardian 
angel, as the beautiful creature moved among them, 
and bent over their hard pillows her gentle compassion- 
ate face. ' I will be with you when the Germans come,' 
she Baid, as she left them to return to her unwritten 
letter. ' Courage, my poor fellows I You are not de- 
serted by your nurse.' 

' Coimige, madam I ' the men replied, ' and God 
blesB you t ' 

If the firing had been resumed at that moment — ^if 
a shell had struck her dead in the act of succouring the 
afflicted — what Christian judgment would have hesi- 
tated to declare that there was a place for this woman 
in heaven ? But, if the war ended and left her still 
living, where was the place for her on earth ? Where 
were her prospects? Where was her home ? 

She returned to the letter. Instead, however, of 
seating herself to write, she stood by the table, absently 
looking down at the morsel of paper. 

A strange fancy had sprung to life in her mind on 
re-entering the room ; she herself smiled faintly at the 
extravaganoe of it. What if she were to ask Lady Janet 
Boy to let her supply Miss Boseberry's place? She 
bod met with Mise Roseberry under critical circum- 
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stances : and she had done for her all that one woman 
could do to help another. There was in this circum- 
stance some little claim to notice, perhaps, if Lady 
Janet had no other companion and reader in view. 
Suppose she ventured to plead her own cause — what 
would the noble and merciful lady do? She would 
write back, and say, ' Send me references to your cha- 
racter, and I will see what can be done.' Her charac- 
ter I Her references ! Mercy laughed bitterly, and sat 
down to write in the fewest words all that was needed 
from her — a plain statement of the £Eu;ts. 

No 1 Not a line could she put on the paper. That 
fancy of hers was not to be dismissed at will. Her 
mind was perversely busy now with an imaginary 
picture of the beauty of Mablethorpe House and the 
comfort and elegance of the life that was led there. 
Once more she thought of the chance which Miss Rose- 
berry had lost. Unhappy creature ! what a home would 
have been open to her if the shell had only fallen on the , 
■side of the window instead of on the side of the yard 1 

Mercy pushed the letter away from her, and walked 
impatiently to and fro in the room. 

The perversity in her thoughts was not to be mas- 
tered in that way. Her mind only abandoned one 
useless train of reflection to occupy itself with another. 
She was now looking by anticipation at her own friture 
What were her prospects (if she lived through it) when 
the war was over ? The experience of the past deline- 
at-ed with pitiless fidelity the dreary scene. Ga where 
she might, do what she might, it would end always in 
the same way. Curiosity and admiration excited by her 

D 2 
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beauty; enquiries made about her ; the story of the past 
discovered; Society charitably sorry for her; Society 
generously subscribing for her; and still, through all 
the years of her life, the same result in the end — the 
shadow of the old disgrace surrounding her as with a 
pestilence ; isolating her among other women ; branding 
her, even when she had earned her pardon in the sight 
of God, with the mark of an indelible disgrace in the 
sight of man: there was the prospect! And she was 
only five-and-twenty last birthday; she was in the 
prime of her health and her strength ; she might live, 
in the course of nature, fifty years more ! 

She stopped again at the bedside ; she looked again 
at the face of the corpse. 

To what end had the shell struck the woman who 
had some hope in her life, and spared the woman who 
had none? The words she had herself spoken to Grace 
Roseberry came back to her as she thought of it. ' If 
I only had your chance 1 If I only had your reputation 
and your prospects I' And there was the chance wasted I 
there were the enviable prospects thrown away I It was 
almost maddening to contemplate that result, feeling 
her own position as she felt it. In the bitter mockery 
of despair, she bent over the lifeless figure, and spoke 
to it as if it had ears to hear her. * Oh ! ' she said, 
longingly, *if you could be Mercy Merrick, and if I 
could be Grace Roseberry, note; / ' 

The instant the words passed her lips she started 
into an er^t position. She stood by the bed, with her 
eyes staring wildly into empty space ; with her brain in 
a flame; with her heart beating as if it would stifle her. 
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* If you could be Mercy Merrick and if I could be Grace 
Roseberry, now!' In one breathless moment, the 
thought assumed a new development in her mind. In 
one breathless moment, the conviction struck her like 
an electric shock. She might be Grace Roseberry if 
she dared ! There was absolutely nothing to stop her 
from presenting herself to Lady Janet Roy under Grace's 
name and in Grace's place I 

What were the risks ? Where was the weak point 
in the scheme ? 

Grace had said it herself in so many words — she 
and Lady Janet had never seen each other. Her friends 
were in Canada ; her relations in England were dead. 
Mercy knew the place in which she had lived — the place 
called Port Logan — as well as she had known it herself. 
Mercy had only to read the manuscript journal to be 
able to answer any questions relating to the visit to 
Rome and to Colonel Roseberrv's death. She had no 
accomplished lady to personate : Grace had spoken her- 
self — ^her father's letter spoke also in the plainest terms 
— of her neglected education. Everything, literally 
everything, was in the lost woman's favour. The people 
¥ath whom she had been connected in the ambulance 
had gone, to return no more. Her own clothes were on 
Miss Roseberry at that moment — marked with her own 
name. Miss Roseberry's clothes, marked with her name, 
were drying, at Mercy's disposal, in the next room. 
The way of escape from the unendurable humiliation 
of her present life lay open before her at last. What a 
prospect it was I A new identity, which she might own 
anywhere ! a new name, which was beyond reproach ! a 
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new past life, into which all the world might search, 
and be welcome ! Her colour rose, her eyes sparkled ; 
she had never been so irresistibly beautiful as she 
looked at the moment when the new future disclosed 
itself, radiant with new hope. 

She waited a minute, until she could think over 
her own daring project from another point of view. 
Where was the harm of it ? what did her conscience 
say? 

As to Grace, in the first place. What injury was 
she doing to a woman who was dead ? The question 
answered itself. No injury to the woman. No injury 
to her relations. Her relations were dead also. 

As to Lady Janet, in the second place. If she 
served her new mistress faithfully ; if she filled her 
new sphere honourably ; if she was diligent under 
instruction, and grateful for kindness — if, in one 
word, she was all that she might be and would be in 
the heavenly peace and security of that new life — 
what injury was she doing to Lady Janet ? Once more, 
the question answered itself. She might, and would, 
give Lady Janet cause to bless the day when she first 
entered the house. 

She snatched up Colonel Eoseberry's letter, and put 
it into the case with the other papers. The opportunity 
waj before her; the chances were all in her favour; 
her conscience said nothing against trying the daring 
scheme. She decided, then and there — ' I'll do it I ' 

Something jarred on her finer sense, something 
oflfended her better nature, as she put the case into the 
pocket of her dress. She had decided, and yet she 
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was not at ease ; she was not quite sure of having 
&irlj questioned her conscience yet. What if she laid 
the letter-case on the- table again, and waited until 
her excitement had all cooled down, and then put the 
contemplated project soberly on its trial before her own 
sense of right and wrong ? 

She thought once — and hesitated. Before she could 
think twice, the distant tramp of marching footsteps, 
and the distant clatter of horses' hoofs were wafted to 
her on the night air. The Germans were entering the 
village 1 In a few minutes more they would appear in 
the cottage ; they would summon her to give an ac- 
count of herself. There was no time for waiting until 
she was composed again. Which should it be — the 
new life, as Grace Eoseberry ? or the old life, as 
Mercy Merrick ? 

She looked for the last time at the bed. Grace's 
course was run ; Grace's future was at her disposal. 
Her resolute nature, forced to a choice on the instant, 
held by the daring alternative. She persisted in 
the determination to take Grace's place. 

The tramping footsteps of the Germans came 
nearer and nearer. The voices of the oflficers were 
audible, giving the words of command. 

She seated herself at the table, waiting steadily for 
what was to come. 

The ineradicable instinct of the sex directed her 
eyes to her dress before the Germans appeared. 
Looking it over to see that it was in perfect order, 
her eyes fell upon the red cross on her left shoulder. In 
a moment it struck her that her nurse's costume might 
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involve her in a needless risk. It associated her with 
a public position : it might lead to enquiries at a later 
time, and those enquiries might betray her. 

She looked round. The grey cloak which she had 
lent to Grace attracted her attention. She took it up, 
and covered herself with it from head to foot. 

The cloak was just arranged round her, when she 
heard the outer door thrust open, and voices speaking 
in a strange tongue, and arms grounded in the room 
behind her. Should she wait to be discovered ? or 
should she show herself of her own accord ? It was 
less trying to such a nature as hers to show herself 
than to wait. She advanced to enter the kitchen. The 
canvas curtain, as she stretched out her hand to it, was 
suddenly drawn back from the other side, and three 
men confronted her in the open doorway. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

THE GERMAN SUBGEON. 

Tub youngest of the three strangers — judging by fea- 
tures, complexion, and manner — was apparently an 
Englishman. He wore a military cap and military 
boots, but was otherwise dressed as a civilian. Next 
to him stood an oflBcer in Prussian uniform, and next 
to the oflficer was the third and the oldest of the party. 
He also was dressed in uniform, but his appearance 
was far from being suggestive of the appearance of a 
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military man. He halted on one foot, he stooped at 
the shoulders, and instead of a sword at his side he 
carried a stick in his hand. After looking sharply 
through a large pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, first 
at Mercy, then at the bed, then all roimd the room, 
he turned with a cynical composure of manner to the 
Prussian officer, and broke silence in these words : 

* A woman ill on the bed ; another woman in at- 
tendance on her, and no one else in the room. Any 
necessity, major, for setting a guard here ? ' 

* No necessity,' answered the major. He wheeled 
round on his heel and retiuned to the kitchen. The 
German surgeon advanced a little, led by his profes- 
sional instinct, in the direction of the bedside. The 
yoimg Englishman, whose eyes had remained riveted 
in admiration on Mercy, drew the canvas screen over 
the doorway, and respectfully addressed her in the 
French language. 

* May I ask if I am speaking to a French lady ? ' 
he said. 

* I am an Englishwoman,' Mercy replied. 

The surgeon heard the answer. Stopping short on 
his way to the bed, he pointed to the recumbent figure 
on it, and said to Mercy, in good English, spoken with 
a strong German accent — 

* Can I be of any use there ? ' 

His manner was ironically courteous; his harsh 
voice was pitched in one sardonic monotony of tone. 
Mercy took an instantaneous dislike to this hobbling, 
ugly -old man, staring at her rudely through his great 
tortoise-shell spectacles. 
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You can be of no use, sir,' she said, shortly. * The 
lady was killed when your troops shelled this cottage.* 

The Englishman started, and looked compassionately 
towards the bed. The German refreshed himself with 
a pinch of snuff, and put another question : 

^ Has the body been examined by a medical man ? ' 
he asked. Mercy imgraciously limited her reply to the 
one necessary word * Yes.' 

The present surgeon was not a man to be daunted 
by a lady's disapproval of him. He went on with his 
questions. 

' Who has examined the body ? ' he enquired next. 

Mercy answered, * The doctor attached to the French 
ambulance.' 

The German grunted in contemptuous disapproval 
of all French men and all French institutions. The 
Englishman seized his first opportunity of addressing 
himself to Mercy once more. 

*Is the lady a coimtrywoman of ours?' he asked 
gently. 

Mercy considered before she answered him. With 
the object she had in view, there might be serious rea- 
sons for speaking with extreme caution when she spoke 
of Grace. 

* I believe so,' she said. * We met here by accident. 
I know nothing of her.' 

* Not even her name ? ' enquired the German surgeon. 
Mercy's resolution was hardly equal yet to giving 

her own name openly as the name of Grace. She took 
refuge in flat denial. 

* Not even her name,' she repeated obstinately. 
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The old man stared at her more rudely than ever 
— considered with himself — and took the candle from 
the table. He hobbled back to the bed, and examined 
the figure laid on it in silence. The Englishman con- 
tinued the conversation, no longer concealing the interest 
that he felt in the beautiful woman who stood before 
him. 

* Pardon me,' he said ; * you are very young to be 
alone in war-time in such a place as this.* 

The sudden outbreak of a disturbance in the kitchen 
relieved Mercy from any immediate necessity for an- 
swering him. She heard the voices of the wounded 
men raised in feeble remonstrance, and the harsh com- 
mand of the foreign oflBcers, bidding them be silent. 
The generous instincts of the woman instantly prevailed 
over every personal consideration imposed on her by the 
position which she had assumed. Reckless whether she 
betrayed herself or not as nurse in the French ambu- 
lance, she instantly drew aside the canvas to enter the 
kitchen. A German sentinel barred the way to her, 
and announced, in his own language, that no strangers 
were admitted. The Englishman, politely interposing, 
asked if she had any special object in wishing to enter 
the room. 

* The poor Frenchmen I ' she said earnestly, her heart 
upbraiding her for having forgotten them. < The poor 
wounded Frenchmen I ' 

The German surgeon advanced from the bedside, 
and took the matten up before the Englishman could 
say a word more. 

* You have nothing to do with the woimded French- 
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men/ he croaked, in the harshest notes of his voice. 
* The wounded Frenchmen are mj business, and not 
yom-s. They are our prisoners, and they are being 
moved to (ywr ambuhmce. I am Ignatius Wetzel, chief 
of the medical staff— and I tell you this. Hold your 
tongue.* He turned to the sentinel, and added in 
German, ^ Draw the curtain again ; and if the woman 
persists, put her back into this room with your own 
hand' 

Mercy attempted to remonstrate. The Englishman 
respectfully took her arm, and drew her out of the 
sentineFs reach. 

* It is useless to resist,' he said. * The German disci- 
pline never gives way. There is not the least need 
to be uneasy about the Frenchmen. The ambulance, 
under Surgeon Wetzel, is admirably administered. I 
answer for it, the men will be well treated.' He saw 
the tears in her eyes as he spoke ; his admiration for 
her rose higher and higher. * Kind as well as beautiful,' 
he thought. * What a charming creature ! ' 

' Well I ' said Ignatius Wetzel, eyeing Mercy sternly 
through his spectacles. * /Ae you satisfied ? And will 
you hold your tongue ? ' 

She yielded : it was plainly useless to^persist. But 
for the surgeon's resistance, her devotion to the 
wounded men might have stopped her on the down- 
ward way that she was going. If she could only have 
been absorbed again, mind and body, in her good work 
as a nurse, the temptation might even yet have found 
her strong enough to resist it. The fatal severity of 
the German discipline had snapped asimder the last 
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tie that bound her to her better self. Her face har- 
dened as she walked away proudly from Surgeon Wetzel, 
and took a chair. 

The Englishman followed her, and reverted to the 
question of her present situation in the cottage. 

* Don't suppose that I want to alarm you,' he said. 
* There is, I repeat, no need to be anxious about the 
Frenchmen, but there is serious reason for anxiety on 
your own account. The action will be renewed round 
this village by daylight ; you ought really to be in a 
place of safety. I am an officer in the English army — 
my name is Horace Holmcroft. I shall be delighted 
to be of use to you, and I can be of use if you will let 
me. May I ask if you are travelling ?' 

Mercy gathered the cloak which concealed her 
nurse's dress more closely round her, and committed 
herself silently to her first overt act of deception. She 
bowed her head in the affirmative. 

* Are you on your way to England ?' 

* Yes.' 

* In that case, I can pass you through the Gennan 
lines, and forward you at once on your journey.' 

Mercy looked at him in unconcealed surprise. His 
strongly-felt interest in her was restrained within the 
strictest limits of good breeding : he was unmistakably 
a gentleman. Did he really mean what he had just 
said? 

* You can pass me through the German lines ?' she 
repeated. * You must possess extraordinary influence, 
air, to be able to do that.' 

Mr. Horace Holmcroft smiled. 
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'I possess the mfluence that no one con resist,' he 
answered — ' the influence of the Press. I am serving 
here as wBr-correspondent of one of our great English 
newspapers. If I ask him, the commanding officer will 
grant you a pass. He is close to this cottage. What 
do you say?' 

She summoned her resolution — not without diffi- 
culty, even now — and took him at his word. 

' I gratefully accept your offer, air.' 

He advanced a step towards the kitchen, and 
stopped. 

' It may be well to make the application as pri- 
vately as possible,' he said. < I shall be questioned if I 
pass through that room. Is there no other way out of 
the cottage?' 

Mert^ showed him the door leading into the yard. 
He bowed — and left her. 

She looked furtively towards the G-erman sui^on. 
Ignatius Wetzel was again at the bed, bending over the 
body, and apparently absorbed in examining the wound 
which had been inflicted by the shell. Mercy's in- 
stinctive aversion to the old man increased tenfold now ' 
that she was left alone with him. She withdrew un- 
easily to the window, and looked out at the moonlight. 

Had she committed herself to the fraud ? Hardly, 
yet. She had committed herself to returning to Eng- 
land — nothing more. There was no necessity, thus &r, 
which forced her to present herself at Mablethorpe 
House, in Grace's place. There was still time to re- 
consider her resolution — still time to write the account 
of the accident, as she had proposed, and to send it 
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with the letter-case to Lady Janet Roy. Suppose she 
finally decided on taking this course, what was to 
become of her when she foimd herself in England 
again? There was no alternative open but to apply 
once more to her friend the Matron. There was no- 
thing for her to do but to return to the Refuge I 

The Refuge I The Matron ! What past association 
with these two was now presenting itself uninvited, and 
taking the foremost place in her mind ? Of whom was 
she now thinking, in that strange place, and at that 
crisis in her life ? Of the man whose words had foimd 
their way to her heart, whose influence had strength- 
ened and comforted her, in the chapel of the Refuge. 
One of the finest passages in his sermon had been espe- 
cially devoted by Julian Gray to warning the congre- 
gation whom he addressed against the degrading in- 
fluences of falsehood and deceit. The terms in which 
he had appealed to the miserable women round him — 
terms of sympathy and encouragement never addressed 
to them before — came back to Mercy Merrick as if she 
had heard them an hour since. She turned deadly pale 
^& they now pleaded with her once more. * Oh 1 ' she 
whispered to herself^ as she thought of what she had 
purposed and planned ; ' what have I done ? what have 
I done?' 

She turned from the window with some vague idea in 
her mind of following Mr. Holmcroft and calling him 
back. As she faced the bed again, she alao' confronted 
Ignatius Wetzel. He was j ust stepping forward ta speak 
to her, with a white handkerchief — the handkerchief 
which she had lent to Grace — held up in his hand« 
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* I have found this in her pocket,' he said. * Here 
is her name written on it. She must be a country- 
woman of yours.' He read the letters marked on the 
handkerchief with some difficulty. *Her name is — 
Mercy Merrick.' 

His lips had said it — not hers! He had given 
Grace Koseberry the name. 

* ** Mercy Merrick " is an English name ? ' pursued 
Ignatius Wetzel, with his eyes steadily fixed on her. 
' Is it not so ? ' 

The hold on her mind of the past association with 
Julian Gray began to relax. One present and pressing 
question now possessed itself of the foremost place in 
her thoughts. Should she correct the error into which 
the German had fallen ? The time had come — to 
speak, and assert her own identity ; or to be silent, and 
commit herself to the fraud. 

Horace Holmcroft entered the room again, at the 
moment when Surgeon Wetzel's staring eyes were still 
fastened on her, waiting for her reply. 

* I have not overrated my interest,' he said, point- 
ing to a little slip of paper in his hand. * Here is the 
pass. Have you got pen and ink ? I must fill up the 
form.' 

Mercy pointed to the writing materials on the table. 
Horace seated himself, and dipped the pen in the ink. 

* Pray don't think that I wish to intrude myself 
into your aflFairs,' he said. * I am obliged to ask you 
one or two plain questions. What is your name ? ' 

A sudden trembling seized her. She supported 
herself against the foot of the bed. Her whole future 
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existence depended on her answer. She was incapable 
of uttering a word. 

Ignatius Wetzel stood her friend once more. His 
croaking voice filled the empty gap of silence exactly 
at the right time. He doggedly held the handkerchief 
under her eyes. He obstinately repeated, ' Mercy Mer- 
rick is an English name. Is it not so ? ' 

Horace Holmcroft looked up from the table. 
* Mercy Merrick ? ' he said. ' Who is Mercy Merrick ? ' 

Surgeon Wetzel pointed to the corpse on the bed. 

' I have found the name on the handkerchief,' he 
said. * This lady, it seems, had not curiosity enougli 
to look for the name of her own countrywoman.' He 
made that mocking allusion to Mercy with a tone which 
was almost a tone of suspicion, and a look which was 
almost a look of contempt. Her quick temper instantly 
resented the discourtesy of which she had been made the 
object. The irritation of the moment — so often do the 
most trifling motives determine the most serious human 
actions — decided her on the course that she should 
pursue. She turned her back scornfully on the rude 
old man, and left him in the delusion that he had dis- 
covered the dead woman's name. 

Horace returned to the business of filling up the 
form. 

* Pardon me for pressing the question,' he said. 
*You know what German discipline is by this time. 
What is your name ? ' 

She answered him recklessly, defiantly, without 
fairly realising what she was doing, until it was done. 

* Grace Koseberry,' she said. 

E 
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The words were hardly out of her mouth before she 
would have given everything she possessed in the world 
to recall them. 

* Miss ? ' asked Horace, smiling. 

She could only answer him by bowing her head. 

He wrote, * Miss Grace Roseberry ' — reflected for a 
moment — and then added interrogatively, ' Returning 
to her friends in England ? ' Her friends in England I 
Mercy's heart swelled : she silently replied by another 
sign. He wrote the words after the name, and shook 
the sand-box over the wet ink. * That will be enough,' 
he said, rising and presenting the pass to Mercy ; * I 
will see you through the lines myself, and arrange for 
your being sent on by tlie railway. Where is your 
luggage ? ' 

Mercy pointed towards the front door of the build- 
ing. * In a shed outside the cottage,' she answered. 
* It is not much ; I can do everything for myself if the 
sentinel will let me pass through the kitchen.' 

Horace pointed to the paper in her hand. * You can 
go where you like now,' he said. * Shall I wait for you 
here, or outside ?' 

Mercy glanced distrustfully at Ignatius Wetzel. 
He had resumed his endless examination of the body on 
the bed. If she left him alone with Mr. Holmcroft, 
there was no knowing what the hateful old man might 
not say of her. She answered, * Wait for me outside, 
if you please.' 

The sentinel drew back with a militaiy salute at 
the sight of the pass. All the French prisoners had 
been removed ; there were not more than half-a-dozen 
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Germans in the kitchen, and the greater part of them 
were asleep. Mercy took Grace Roseberry's clothes 
from the corner in which they had been left to dry, and 
made for the shed, a rough structure of wood, built 
out from the cottage wall. At the front door she en- 
countered a second sentinel, and showed her pass for the 
second time. She spoke to this man, asking him if he 
ujiderstood French. He answered that he understood 
a little. Mercy gave him a piece of money and said, 
* I am going to pack up my luggage in the shed. Be 
kind enough to see that nobody disturbs me.' The 
sentinel saluted, in token that he understood. Mercy 
disappeared in the dark interior of the shed. 

Left alone with Surgeon Wetzel, Horace noticed 
tne strange old man still bending intently over the 
English lady who had been killed 6y the shell. 

* Anything remarkable,* he asked, * in the manner 
of that poor creatme's death V 

* Nothing to put in a newspaper,' retorted the 
cynic, pursuing his investigations as attentively as ever. 

* Interesting to a doctor — eh ?' said Horace. 
'Yes. Interesting to a doctor,' was the gruff 

reply. 

Horace good-humouredly accepted the hint implied 
in those words. He quitted the room by the door 
leading into the yard, and waited for the charming 
Englishwoman as he had been instructed, outside the 
cottage. 

Left by himself, Ignatius Wetzel, after a first 
cautious look all round him, opened the upper part of 

■ 2 
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Grace's dress, and laid his left liand on her heart. 
Taking a little steel instrument from his waistcoat 
pocket with the other hand, he applied it carefully to 
the wound — raised a morsel of the broken and depressed 
bone of the skull, and waited for the result. * Aha!' 
he cried, addressing with a terrible gaiety the senseless 
creature under his hands. * The Frenchman says you 
are dead, my dear — does he ? The Frenchman is a 
Quack! The Frenchman is an Ass!' He lifted his 
head, and called into the kitchen. * Max I ' A sleepy 
young German, covered with a dresser's apron from his 
chin to his feet, drew the curtain and waited for his 
instructions. * Bring me my black bag,' said Ignatius 
Wetzel. Having given that order, he rubbed his hands 
cheerfully, and shook himself like a dog. ' Now I am 
quite happy,' croaked the terrible old man, with his 
fierce eyes leering sidelong at the bed. * My dear dead 
Englishwoman, I would not have missed this meeting 
with you for all the money I have in the world. H;i ! 
you infernal French Quack, you call it death, do you ? 
I call it suspended animation from pressure on the 
brain I' 

Max appeared with the black bag. 

Ignatius Wetzel selected two fearful instruments, 
bright and new, and hugged them to his bosom. * IVIy 
little boys,' he said tenderly, as if they were two 
children ; * my blessed little boys, come to work 1 ' He 
turned to the assistant. * Do you remember the battle 
of Solferino, Max — and the Au'Strian soldier I operated 
on for a wound on the head V 

The assistant's sleepy eyes opened wide ; he was 
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evidently interested. * I remember,' be said. * I beld 
tbe candle.' 

The master led tbe way to tbe bed. 

' I am not satisfied witb tlie result of tliat operation 
iX Solferino,' he said ; ' I have wanted to try again 
ever since. It's true that I saved tbe man's life, but 
I failed to give him back bis reason along witb it. It 
might have been something wrong in the operation, or 
it might have been something wrong in the man. 
Whichever it was, he will live and die, mad. Now 
look here, my little Max, at this dear young lady on 
tbe bed. She gives me just what I wanted; here is 
tbe case at Solferino, once more. You shall hold the 
candle again, my good boy; stand there, and look 
witb all your eyes. I am going to try if I can save 
the life and the reason too, this time.' 

He tucked up the cuffs of his coat, and began tbe 
operation. As his fearful instruments touched Grace's 
head, tbe voice of the sentinel at the nearest outpost 
was beard, giving tbe word in German which per- 
mitted Mercy to take the first step on her journey to 
England : 

* Pass the English lady ! ' 

Tbe operation proceeded. The voice of tbe sentinel 
at the next post was heard more faintly, in its turn : 

' Pass the English lady ! ' 

Tbe operation ended. Ignatius Wetzel held up 
bis band for silence, and put his ear close to the 
patient's mouth. 

Tbe first trembling breath of retimiing life 
fluttered over Grace Rosel)erry's lip?, and touclied tlie 
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old man's wrinkled cheek. * Aha ! ' he cried. * Good 
giri I you breathe — you live ! ' As he spoke, the voice 
of the sentinel at the final limit of the Gennan lines 
(barely audible in the distance) gave the word for the 
last time : 

* Pafis the EngUsh lady I ' 



THE END OF THE FIB8T SCENE. 



SECOND SCENE. 



MABLETHORPE HOUSE. 



PREAMBLE. 
The place is England. 

The time is winter^ in the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy. 

The persons are : Julian Grayj Horace Holmcroft^ 
Lady Janet Roy^ Grace Rosebeiry and Mercy Merrick. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

LADY Janet's companion. 

It is a glorious winter's day. Tlie sky is clear, the 
frost is hard, the ice bears for skating. 

The dining-room of the ancient mansion, called 
Mablethorpe House, situated in the London suburb 
of Kensington, is famous among artists and other 
persons of taste for the carved wood-work, of Italian 
origin, which covers the walls on three sides. On the 
fourth side, the marcli of modern improvement has 
broken in, and has varied and brightened the scene by 
means of a conservatory, forming an entrance to the 
room, through a winter garden of rare plants and 
flowers. On your right hand, as you stand fronting 
tlie conservatory, the monotony of the panelled wall 
is relieved by a quaintly-patterned door of old inlaid 
wood, leading into the library, and thence, across the 
great hall, to the other reception rooms of the house. 
A corresponding door on the left hand gives access to 
the billiard-room, to the smoking-room next to it, and 
to a smaller hall commanding one of the secondary 
entrances to the building. On the left side also is the 
ample fire-place, surmounted by its marble mantel- 
piece, carved in the profusely and confusedly ornate 
style of eighty years since. To the educated eye, the 
dining-room, with its modem furniture and conserva- 
tory, its ancient walls and doors, and its lofty mantel- 
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piece (neither very old nor very new) presents a 
startling, almost a revolutionary mixture of the deco- 
rative workmanship of widely-differing schools. To 
the ignorant eye, the one result produced is an 
impression of perfect luxury and comfort, united in 
the firiendliest combination, and developed on the 
largest scale. 

The clock has just struck two. The table is spread 
for luncheon. 

The persons seated at the table are three in number. 
First, Lady Janet Roy. Second, a young lady who is her 
reader and companion. Third, a guest staying in the 
house, who has already appeared in these pages imder 
the name of Horace Holmcroft — attached to the German 
army as war-correspondent of an English newspaper. 

Lady Janet Roy needs but little introduction. Every- 
body with the slightest pretension to experience in 
London society knows Lady Janet Roy. 

Who has not heard of her old lace and her priceless 
rubies ? Who has not admired her commanding figure, 
her beautifully-dressed white hair, her wonderful black 
eyes, which still preserve their youthful brightness, after 
first opening on the world seventy years since ? Who 
has not felt the charm of her frank easily-flowing talk, 
her inexhaustible spirits, her good-humoured gracious 
sociability of manner ? Where is the modem hermit 
who is not familiarly acquainted, by hearsay at least, 
with the fantastic novelty and humour of her opinions ; 
with her generous encouragement of rising merit of any 
sort, in all ranks, high or low ; with her charities, 
which know no distinction betwdfen abroad and at 
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She ispRCdhr dieaaD din g3ieTpo|i£cn. tamiiDod with 
gir^ T«h^ and set off br a lil^Km of doep red taed ib 
a bow at the tbrosL. S^if^nfiaiiraf tall afiLadrJaBet 
benelf^ and puseaaef a grace and beaatr of figure mt 
ahrajB smu m WDmeai Kbo lifie abore tbeinediiiiii beigbL 
Judging br a oertain imuoe gnmdrar in tbe caoii^ 
of her beftd, and in the eiqa^esskm of her lai^ iirf^tm- 
dK^ grey eres. be^ierei? in l*3c*od and breeding wiD be 
apt togoess tbat this is anotber no%4e ladr. Alas ! die 
18 nothing bat Ladr Janet*s oompanion and reader. 
Her head, cnnmed with its Idveij light brovn hair, 
bends with a gentle respect when Ladr Janet speaks. 
Her fine firm hand is easilT and ince^antlr vatdifol to 
80|^j Ladj Janet's slightest wants. The old ladr — 
afledionatelT familiar with ber — speaks to her as she 
might speak to an ad<^ited child. Bat tbegratitnde of 
the beaotifol oompamon has ahrajs tbe same restiaint 
in its acknowledgment iA kindness; tbe smile of the 
beaotifol companion has ahrays tbe same onderljing 
sadness when it responds to LadNr Janet*s hearty laogb. 
Is there something wrong here, onder the sor&ce ? Is 
she suffering in mind, or suffering in body ? What is 
tbe matter with ber ? 
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The matter with her is secret remorse. This delicate 
and beautiful creature pines under the slow torment of 
constant self-reproach. 

To the mistress of the house, and to all who inhabit 
it or enter it, she is known as Grace Roseberry, the 
orphan relative by marriage of Lady Janet Roy. To 
herself alone she is known as the outcast of the London 
streets ; the inmate of the London refuge ; the lost 
woman who has stolen her way back — after vainly try- 
ing to fight her way back — to Home and Name. There 
she sits in the grim shadow of her own terrible secret, 
disguised in another person's identity, and established 
in another person's place. Mercy Merrick had only to 
dare, and to become Gmce Roseberry if she pleased. 
She has dared; and she has been Grace Roseberry for 
nearly four months past. 

At this moment, while Lady Janet is talking to 
Horace Holmcroft, something that has passed between 
them has set her thinking of the day when she took the 
first fatal step which committed her to the fraud. 

How marvellously easy of accomplishment the act 
of personation had been ! At first sight. Lady Janet 
had yielded to the fascination of the noble and interest- 
ing face. No need to present the stolen letter ; no need 
to repeat the ready-made story. The old lady had put 
the letter aside unopened, and had stopped the story at 
the first words. * Your face is your introduction, my 
dear ; your father can say nothing for you wliich you have 
not already said for yourself.' There was the welcome 
which established her firmly in her false identity at the 
outset. Tlianks to lier own experience, and thanks to 
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the * Journal ' of events at Rome, questions about her 
life in Canada, and questions about Colonel Roseberry's 
illness, found lier ready with answers which (even if 
suspicion had existed) would have disarmed suspicion 
on the spot. While the true Grace was slowly and 
painfully winning her way back to life on her bed in a 
German hospital, the false Grace was presented to Lady 
Janet's friends as the relative by marriage of the mis- 
tress of Mablethorpe House. From that time forward 
nothing had happened to rouse in Mercy the faintest 
suspicion that Grace Roseberry was other than a dead, 
and buried, woman. So far as she now knew — so far as 
anyone now knew — she might live out her life in perfect 
security (if hoi* conscience would let her), respected, dis- 
tinguished, and beloved, in the position which she had 
usurped. 

She rose abruptly from the table. The effort of 
her life was to shake herself free of the remembrances 
which haunted her perpetually as they were haunting 
her now. Her memory was her worst enemy ; her one 
refuge from it was in change of occupation and change 
of scene. 

* May I go into the conservatory. Lady Janet ?' she 
asked. 

* Certainly, my dear.' 

She bent her head to her protectress - looked for a 
moment, with a steady compassionate attention, at 
Horace Holmcroft — and, slowly crossing the room, en- 
tered the winter garden. The eyes of Horace followed 
her, as long as she was in view, with a curious, contra- 
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dictory expression of admiration and disapproval. When 
she had passed out of sight, the admiration vanished, 
but the disapproval remained. The face of the young 
man contracted into a frown : he sat silent, with his 
fork in his hand, playing absently with the fragments 
on his plate. 

* Take some French pie, Horace,' said Lady Janet. 

* No, thank you.' 

* Some more chicken, then V 

* No more chicken.' 

* Will nothing tempt you ?' 

* I will take some more wine, if you will allow me. 
He filled his glass (for the fifth or sixth time) with 

claret, and emptied it sullenly at a draught. Lady 
Janet's bright eyes watched him with sardonic attention ; 
Lady Janet's ready tongue spoke out as freely as usual 
what was passing in her mind at the time. 

*The air of Kensington doesn't seem to suit you, 
my young friend,' she said. * The longer you have been 
my guest, the oflener you fill your glass and empty 
your cigar-case. Those are bad signs in a young man. 
When you first came here, you arrived invalided by 
a wound. In your place, I should not have exposed 
myself to be shot, with no other object in \iew than 
describing a battle in a newspaper. I suppose tastes 
differ. Are you ill? Does your wound still plague 
you?' 

* Not in the least.' 

* Are you out of spirits ? ' 

Horace Holmcroft dropped his fork, rested his 
elbows on the table, and answered, ' Awfully.' 
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Even Lady Janet's large toleration had its limits. 
It embraced every human offence, except a breach of 
good manners. She snatched up the nearest weapon of 
correction at hand — a table-spoon — and rapped her 
yoimg friend smartly with it on the arm that was 
nearest to her. 

* My table is not the club table,' said the old lady. 
* Hold up your head. Don't look at yoiu* fork — look 
at me. I allow nobody to be out of spirits in My house. 
I consider it to be a reflection on Me. If our quiet 
life here doesn't suit you, say so plainly, and find some- 
thing else to do. There is employment to be had, I 
suppose — if you choose to apply for it ? You needn't 
smile. 1 don't want to see your teeth — I want an 
answer.' 

Horace admitted, with all needful gravity, that 
there was employment to be had. The war between 
France and Germany, he remaiked, was still going on : 
the newspaper had offered to employ him again in the 
capacity of correspondent. 

' Don't speak of the newspapers and the war I' cried 
Lady Janet, with a sudden explosion of anger, which 
was genuine anger this time. * I detest the newspapers I 
I won't allow the newspapers to enter this house. I 
lay the whole blame of the blood shed between France 
and Germany at their door. 

Horace's eyes opened wide in amazement. The 
old lady was evidently in earnest. * What can you 
possibly mean ? ' he asked. * Are the newspapers 
responsible for the war ? ' 

* Entirely responsible,' answered Lady Janet. 'Why, 
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you don't understand the age you live in ! Does anybody 
do anything nowadays (fighting included) without 
wishing to see it in the newspapers ? / subscribe to 
a charity ; Hwxjb art presented with a testimonial ; he 
preaches a sermon ; wt suffer a grievance ; yoxi make a 
discovery ; ihey go to church and get married. And I, 
thou, he ; we, you, they, all want one and the same 
thing — we want to see it in the papers. Are kings, 
soldiers, and diplomatists exceptions to the general 
rule of humanity ? Not they ! I tell you seriously, 
if the newspapers of Europe had one and all decided 
not to take the smallest notice in print of the war 
between France and Germany, it is my firm conviction 
the war would have come to an end for want of en- 
couragement long since. Let the pen cease to adver- 
tise the sword, and I, for one, can see the result. No 
report — no fighting.' 

*Your views have the merit of perfect novelty, 
ma'am,' said Horace. * Would you object to see them 
in the newspapers ? ' 

Lady Janet worsted her young friend with his own 
weapons. 

* Don't I live in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century ? ' she asked. * In the newspapers, did you say ? 
In large print, Horace, if you love me ! ' 

Horace changed the subject. 

* You blame me for being out of spirits,' he said ; 
* and you seem to think it is because I am tired of my 
pleasant life at Mablethorpe House. I am not in the 
least tired. Lady Janet.' He looked towards the 
conservatory : the frown showed itself on his face once 
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more. ^ The truth is,' he resumed, ^ I am not satisfied 
with G-race Roseberry.' 

« What has Grace done ? ' 

^ She persists in prolonging our engagement. No- 
thing will persuade her to fix the day for our marriage. 

It was true I Mercy had been mad enough to listen, 
to him, and to love him. But Mercy was not vile 
enough to marry him under her false character, and 
in her fitlse name. Between three and four months 
had elapsed since Horace had been sent home from the 
war, wounded, and had foimd the beautiful English- 
woman whom he had befriended in France established 
at Mablethorpe House. Invited to become Lady Janet's 
guest (he had passed his holidays as a schoolboy under 
Lady Janet's roof) — free to spend the idle time of his 
convalescence from morning to night in Mercy's society 
— the impression originally produced on him in the 
French cottage soon strengthened into love. Before 
the month was out, Horace had declared himself, and 
had discovered that he spoke to willing ears. From 
that moment it was only a question of persisting long 
enough in the resolution to gain his point. The 
marriage engagement was ratified — most reluctantly 
on the lady's side — and there the further progress of 
Horace Holmcroft's suit came to an end. Try as he 
might, he failed to persuade his betrothed wife to fix 
the day for the marriage. There were no obstacles in 
her way. She had no near relations of her own to 
consult. As a connection of Lady Janet's by marriage, 
Horace's mother and sisters were ready to receive her 
with all the honours due to a new member of the 
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&mily. No peooniaTy considerations made it neces- 
saiy, in this case, to wait for a feivourable time. 
Horace was an only son ; and he had succeeded to his 
fi&ther's estate with an ample income to support it. On 
both sides alike, there was absolutely nothing to 
prevent the two young people firom being married as 
soon as the settlements could be drawn. And yet, to 
all appearance, here was a long engagement in pro- 
spect, with no better reason than the lady's incompre- 
hensible perversity to explain the delay. 

^ Can you accoimt for Grace's conduct?' asked Lady 
Janet. Her manner changed as she put the question. 
She looked and spoke like a person who was perplexed 
and annoyed. 

* I hardly like to own it,' Horace answered, * but 
I am a&aid she has some motive for deferring our 
marriage which she cannot confide either to you or 
to me.' 

Lady Janet started. 

^ What makes you think that ? ' she asked. 

* I have once or twice caught her in teara. Every 
now and then — sometimes when she is talking quite 
gaily — she suddenly changes colour, and becomes silent 
and depressed. Just now, when she left the table 
(didn't you notice it?), she looked at me in the 
strangest way — ^almost as if she was sorry for me. 
What do these things mean ? ' 

Horace's reply, instead of increasing Lady Janet's 
anxiety, seemed to relieve it. He had observed nothing 
which she had not noticed herself. ' You foolish boy ! ' 
she said, Hhe meaning is plain enough. Grace has 
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been out of health for some time past. The doctor 
recommends change of air, I shall take her away with 
me.' 

* It would be more to the purpose,' Horace rejoined, 
* if / took her away with me. She might consent, if 
you would only use your influence. Is it asking too 
much to ask you to persuade her ? My mother and 
my sisters have written to her, and have produced no 
effect. Do me the greatest of all kindnesses — speak to 
her to-day!' He paused; and, possessing himself of 
Lady Janet's hand, pressed it entreatingly. * You have 
always been so good to me,' he said softly, and pressed 
it again. 

The old lady looked at him. It was impossible to 
dispute that there were attractions in Horace Holm^ 
croft's face which made it well worth looking at. Many 
a woman might have envied him his clear complexion, 
his bright blue eyes, and the warm amber tint in his 
light Saxon hair. Men — especially men skilled in 
observing physiognomy — might have noticed in the 
shape of his forehead, and in the line of his upper lip, 
the signs indicative of a moral nature deficient in 
largeness and breadth — of a mind easily accessible to 
strong prejudices, and obstinate in maintaining those 
prejudices in the face of conviction itself. To the 
observation of women, these remote defects were too 
far below the surface to be visible. He charmed the 
sex in general by his rare personal advantages, and by 
the graceful deference of his manner. To Lady Janet 
he was endeared, not by his own merits only, but by 
dd associations that were connected with him. His 
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&ther had been one of her many admirers in her young 
days. Circumstances had parted them. Her marriage 
to another man had been a childless marriage. In 
past times, when the boy Horace had come to her from 
school, she had cherished a secret fancy (too absurd to 
be communicated to any living creature) that he ought 
to have been h&r son, and might have been her son, if 
she had married his &ther ! She smiled charmingly, 
old as she was — she yielded as his mother might have 
yielded — when the young man took her hand, and en- 
treated her to interest herself in his marriage. 

'Must I really speak to Grace?' she asked, with a 
gentleness of tone and manner far from characteristic, 
on ordinary occasions, of the lady of Mablethorpe House. 
Horace saw that he had gained his point. He sprang 
to his feet ; his eyes turned eagerly in the direction of 
the conservatory ; his handsome &ce was radiant with 
hope. Lady Janet (with her mind frdl of his £Etther) 
stole a last look at him — sighed as she thought of the 
vanished days — and recovered herself. 

^ Go to the smoking-room,' she said, giving him a 
push towards the door. * Away with you, and cultivate 
the &vourite vice of the nineteenth century.' Horace 
attempted to express his gratitude. ' Go and smoke ! ' 
was all she said, pushing him out. ^ Go and smoke ! ' 

Left by herself, Lady Janet took a turn in the room, 
and considered a little. 

Horace's discontent was not xmreasonable. There 
was really no excuse for the delay of which he com- 
plained. Whether the young lady had a special motive 
for hanging back, or whether she was merely fretting 
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because she did not know her own mind, it was, in 
either case, necessary to come to a distinct miderstand- 
ing, sooner or later, on the serious question of the 
marriage. The diflBculty was, how to approach the 
subject without giving offence. *I don't understand 
the young women of the present generation,' thought 
Lady Janet. * In my time, when we were fond of a 
man, we were ready to marry him at a moment's notice. 
And this is an age of progress ! They ought to be 
readier still.' 

Arriving, by her own process of induction, at this 
inevitable conclusion, she decided to try what her in- 
fluence could accomplish, and to trust to the inspira- 
tion of the moment for exerting it in the right way. 
* Grace I ' she called out, approaching the conservatory 
door. 

The tall lithe figure in its grey dress glided into 
view, and stood relieved against the green background 
of the winter-garden. 

* Did your ladyship call me ? ' 

* Yes ; I want to speak to you. Come and sit down 
by me.' 

With those words, Lady Janet led the way to a sofa, 
and placed her companion by her side. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
THE UAK IS couma. 

' You look very pale this morning, my child.' 

Mercy sighed wearily. 'I am not well,' she answered. 

' The slightest noises startle me. I feel tired if I only 

walk across the room.' 

Lady Janet patted her kindly on the shoulder. 

' We must try what a change will do for you. Which 

shall it be ? the Continent, or the sea-side ? ' 

* Your ladyship is too kind to me.' 

* It is impossible to be too kind to you.' 

Mercy started. The colour flowed charmingly over 
her pale fece. * Oh 1 ' she exclaimed impulsively. ' Say 
that again t ' 

' Say it again ? ' repeated Lady Janet, with a look 
of surprise. 

* Yea I Don't think me presuming ; only think me 
vain. I can't hear you say too often that you have 
learnt to like me. Is it really a pleasure to you to 
have me in the house P Have I always behaved well 
since I have been with you ? ' 

(The one excuse for the act of personation — if 
excuse there could be — lay in the affirmative answer 
to those questions. It would be something, surely, to 
say of the false Grace that the true Grace could not 
have been worthier of her welcome, if the true Grace 
had been received at Mablethorpe House I) 
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Lady Janet was partly touched, partly amused, by 
the extraordinary earnestness of the appeal that had 
been made to her. 

' Have you behaved well ? '' she repeated. ^ My dear, 
you talk as if you were a child ! ' She laid her hand 
caressingly on Mercy's arm, and continued, in a graver 
tone : ' It is hardly too much to say, Grace, that I bless 
the day when you first came to me. I do believe I 
could be hardly fonder of you if you were my own 
daughter.' 

Mercy suddenly turned her head aside, so as to hide 
her face. Lady Janet, still touching her arm, felt it 
tremble. * What is the matter with you ? ' she asked, 
in her abrupt, downright manner. 

*I am only very grateful to your ladyship — that 
is all.' 

The words were spoken faintly in broken tones. 
The face was still averted from Lady Janet's view. 
' What have I said to provoke this ? ' wondered the old 
lady. ' Is she in the melting mood to-day ? If she is, 
now is the time to say a word for Horace.' Keeping 
that excellent object in view, Lady Janet approached 
the delicate topic with all needftil caution at starting. 

' We have got on so well together,' she resumed, 
* that it will not be easy for either of us to feel recon- 
ciled to a change in our lives. At my age it will fall 
hardest on me. What shall I do, Grace, when the day 
comes for parting with my adopted daughter ? ' 

Mercy started, and showed her face again. The 
traces of tears were in her eyes. * Why should I leave 
you ? ' she asked, in a tone of alarm. 
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' Surely you know I' exclaimed Lady Janet. 

* Indeed I don't. Tell me why.' 

* Ask Horace to tell you.' 

The last allusion was too plain to be misunderstood. 
Mercy's head drooped. She began to tremble again. 
Lady Janet looked at her in blank amazement. 

' Is there anything wrong between Horace and you?' 
she asked. 

'No.' 

' You know your own heart, my dear child ? You 
have surely not encouraged Horace without loving 
him?' 

'Oh, no I' 

'And yet ' 

For the first time in their experience of each other, 
Mercy ventured to interrupt her benefactress. 'Dear 
Lady Janet,' she interposed, gently, ' I am in no hurry 
to be married. There will be plenty of time in the 
future to talk of that. You had something you wished 
to say to me. What is it ?' 

It was no easy matter to disconcert Lady Janet Eoy. 
But that last question fairly reduced her to silence. 
After all that had passed, there sat her young companion, 
innocent of the faintest suspicion of the subject that 
was to be discussed between them I 'What are the 
young women of the present time made of?' thouglit 
the old lady, utterly at a loss to know what to say next. 
Mercy waited, on her side, with an impenetrable 
patience which only aggravated the diflBculties of th^ 
position. The silence was fast threatening to bring the 
interview to a sudden and untimely end — when the door 
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from the library opened, and a man-servant, bearing a 
little silver salver, entered the room. 

Lady Janet's rising sense of annoyance instantly 
seized on the servant as a victim. *What do you 
want ?' she asked sharply. ' I never rang for you.' 

' A letter, my lady. The messenger waits for an 
answer.' 

The man presented his salver, with the letter on it, 
and withdrew. 

Lady Janet recognised the handwriting on the 
address with a look of surprise. ' Excuse me, my dear,' 
she said, pausing, with her old-fashioned courtesy, 
before she opened the envelope. Mercy made the 
necessary acknowledgment, and moved away to the 
other end of the room ; little thinking that the arrival 
of the letter marked a crisis in her life. Lady Janet 
put on her spectacles. ' Odd, that he should have come 
back already I' she said to herself, as she threw the 
empty envelope on the table. 

The letter contained these lines ; the writer of them 
being no other than the man who had preached in the 
chapel of the Refuge : — 

'Dear Aunt, 

* I am back again in London, before my time. 
My friend the rector has shortened his holiday, and has 
resumed his duties in the country. I am afraid you 
will blame me when you hear of the reasons which have 
hastened his return. The sooner I make my confession, 
the easier I shall feel. Besides, I have a special object 
in wishing to see you as soon as possible. May I follow 
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my letter to Mablethorpe House? And may I present 
a lady to you— a perfect stranger — in whom I am in 
terested? Pray say Yes, by the bearer, and oblige 
your affectionate nephew, * Julian Gray.' 

Lady Janet referred again suspiciously to the 
sentence in the letter which alluded to the ' lady.' 

Julian Gray was her only surviving nephew, the son 
of a favourite sister whom she had lost. He would have 
held no very exalted position in the estimation of his 
aunt — ^who regarded his views in politics and religion 
with the strongest aversion— but for his marked re- 
semblance to his mother. This pleaded for him with the 
old lady ; aided, as it was, by the pride that she secretly 
felt in the early celebrity which the yoimg clergyman 
had achieved as a writer and a preacher. Thanks to these 
mitigating circumstances, and to Julian's inexhaustible 
good humour, the aunt and the nephew generally met 
on friendly terms. Apart from what she called ' his 
detestable opinions,' Lady Janet was sufficiently in- 
terested in Julian to feel some cmiosity about the 
mysterious *lady' mentioned in the letter. Had he 
determined to settle in life ? Was his choice already 
made ? And if so, would it prove to be a choice accept- 
able to the family. Lady Janet's bright face showed 
signs of doubt as she asked herself that last question. 
Julian's liberal \'iews were capable of leading him to 
dangerous extremes. His aunt shook her head omin- 
ously as she rose from the sofa, and advanced to the' 
library door. 

^ Grace,' she said, pausing and turning round, ^ I 
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have a note to write to my nephew. I shall be back 
directly.' • 

Mercy approached her, from the opposite extremity 
of the room, with an exclamation of surprise. 

' Your nephew ? ' she repeated. ' Your ladyship never 
told me you had a nephew.' 

Lady Janet laughed. ' I must have had it on the 
tip of my tongue to tell you, over and over again,' she 
said. ' But we have had so many things to talk about 
— ^and, to own the truth, my nephew is not one of my 
favourite subjects of conversation. I don't mean that I 
dislike him ; I detest his principles, my dear, that's all. 
However, you shaU form your own opinion of him ; he 
is coming to see me to-day. Wait here till I return ; I 
have something more to say about Horace.' 

Mercy opened the library door for her, closed it 
again, and walked slowly to and fro alone in the room, 
thinking. 

Was her mind running on Lady Janet's nephew ? 
No. Lady Janet's brief allusion to her relative had not 
led her into alluding to him by his name. Mercy was 
still as ignorant as ever that the preacher at the Refuge 
and the nephew of her benefactress were one and the 
same man. Her memory was busy, now, with the tribute 
which Lady Janet had paid to her at the outset of the 
interview between them : *It is hardly too much to say, 
Grace, that I bless the day when you first came to me.' 
For the moment, there was balm for her wounded spirit 
in the remembrance of those words. Grace Roseberry 
herself could surely have earned no sweeter praise than 
the praise that she had won. The next instant she was 
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seized with a sudden horror of her own successful fraud. 
The sense of her degradation had never been so bitterly 
present to her as at that moment. If she could only 
confess the truth— if she could innocently enjoy her 
harmless life at Mablethorpe House — what a grateful, 
happy woman she might be ! Was it possible (if she 
made the confession) to trust to her own good conduct 
to plead her excuse ? No ! Her calmer sense warned 
her that it was hopeless. The place she had won — 
honestly won — in Lady Janet's estimation, had been 
obtained by a trick. Nothing could alter, nothing could 
excuse that. She took out her handkerchief, and dashed 
away the useless tears that had gathered in her eyes, and 
tried to turn her thoughts some other way. What was 
it Lady Janet had said on going into the library ? She 
had said she was coming back to speak about Horace. 
Mercy guessed what the object was ; she knew but too 
well what Horace wanted of her. How was she to meet 
the emergency ? In the name of Heaven what was to 
1)0 done ? Could she let the man who loved her — the 
man whom sAe loved — drift blindfold into marriage with 
such a woman as she liad been ? No I it was her duty 
to warn him. How ? Could she break his heart, could 
she lay his life waste, by speaking the cruel words which 
might part them for ever ? * I can't tell him ! I won't 
tell him I 'she burst out passionately. 'The disgrace 
of it would kill me I ' Her varjdng mood changed as 
the words escaped lier. A reckless defiance of her 
own better nature — that saddest of all the forms in 
which a woman's misery can express itself — filled her 
heart with its poisoning bitterness. She sat down 
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again on the sofa, with eyes that glittered, and cheeks 
suffused with an angry red. 'I am no worse than 
another woman ! ' she thought. 'Another woman might 
have married him for his money.' The next moment 
the miserable insuflSciency of her own excuse for deceiv- 
ing him showed its hollowness, self-exposed. She covered 
her fiice with her hands, and foimd refuge — where she 
had often found refuge before — in the helpless resigna- 
tion of despair. ' Oh, that I had died before I entered 
this house ! Oh, that I could die and have done with 
it, at this moment ! ' So the struggle had ended with 
her hundreds of times already. So it ended now. 

The door leading into the billiard-room opened 
softly. Horace Holmcroft had waited to hear the result 
of Lady Janet's interference in his favour until he could 
wait no longer. 

He looked in cautiously ; ready to withdraw again 
unnoticed, if the two were still talking together. The 
absence of Lady Janet suggested that the interview had 
come to an end. Was his betrothed wife waiting alone 
to speak to him on his return to the room ? He advanced 
a few steps. She never moved — she sat heedless, absorbed 
in her thoughts. Were they thoughts of hxin, f He ad- 
vanced a little nearer, and called to her. 

'Grace!' 

She sprang to her feet, with a fEiint cry. ' I wish 
you wouldn't startle me,' she said, irritably, sinking 
back on the sofieu ' Any sudden alarm sets my heart 
beating as if it would choke me.' 

Horace pleaded for pardon with a lover's humility. 
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In her present state of nervous irritation, she was not 
to be appeased. She looked away from him in silence. 
Entirely ignorant of the paroxysm of mental suffering 
through which she had just passed, he seated himself by 
her side, and asked her gently if she had seen Lady 
Janet. She made an afiBrmative answer with an un- 
reasonable impatience of tone knd manner which would 
have warned an older and more experienced man to 
give her time before he spoke again. Horace was 
young, and weary of the suspense that he had endured 
in the other room. He unwisely pressed her with 
another question. 

^ Has Lady Janet mentioned my name in speaking 
to you?' 

She turned on him angrily before he could add a 
word more. ^ You have tried to make her hurry me 
into marrying you,' she biurst out. ^ I see it in your 
face I' 

Plain as the warning .was this time, Horace still 
failed to interpret it in the right way. 'Don't be 
angry 1' he said, good-humouredly. * Is it so very in- 
excusable to ask Lady Janet td intercede for me ? / 
have tried to persuade you in vain. My mother and 
my sisters have pleaded for me, and you turn a deaf 
ear ' 

She cauld endure it no longer. She stamped her 
foot on the floor with hysterical vehemence. 'I am 
weary of hearing of your mother and your sisters I' she 
broke in violently. * You talk of nothing else.' 

It was just possible to make one more mistake in 
dealing with her — and Horace made it. He took 
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offence on his side, and rose from the sofa. His mother 
and sisters were high authorities in his estimation; 
they variously represented his ideal of perfection in 
women. He withdrew to the opposite extremity of the 
room, and administered the severest reproof that he 
could think of on the spur of the moment. 

' It would be well, Grace, if you followed the ex- 
ample set you by my mother and my sisters,' he said. 
* They are not in the habit of speaking cruelly to those 
who love them.' 

To all appearance, the rebuke failed to produce the 
slightest efifect. She seemed to be as indifferent to it 
as if it had not reached her ears. There was a spirit 
in her — a miserable spirit, bom of her own bitter expe- 
rience — ^which rose in revolt against Horace's habitual 
glorification of the ladies of his family. ^ It sickens 
me,' she thought to herself, * to hear of the virtues of 
women who have never been tempted I Where is the 
merit of living reputably when your life is one course 
of prosperity and enjoyment ? Has his mother known 
starvation ? Have his sisters been left forsaken in the 
street?' It hardened her heart — ^it almost reconciled 
her to deceiving him — when he set his relatives up as 
patterns for her. Would he never imderstand that 
women detested having other women exhibited as ex- 
amples to them? She looked round at him with a 
sense of impatient wonder. He was sitting at the 
luncheon-table, with his back turned on her, and his 
head resting on his hand. If he had attempted to 
rejoin her, she would have repelled him; if he had 
spoken, she would have met him with a sharp reply. 
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He sat apart from her without uttering a word. In a 
man's hands silence is the most terrible of all protests, 
to the woman who loves him. Violence she can endure. 
Words she is always ready to meet by words on her 
side. Silence conquers her. After a moment's hesita- 
tion, Mercy left the so£el, and advanced submissively 
towards the table. She had offended him — and she 
alone was in fault. How should he know it, poor 
fellow, when he innocently mortified her? Step by 
step, she drew closer and closer. He never looked 
round ; he never moved. She laid her hand timidly on 
his shoulder. ' Forgive me, Horace,' she whispered in 
his ear. ' I am suffering this morning ; I am not my- 
self. I didn't mean what I said. Pray forgive me.' 
There was no resisting the caressing tenderness of voice 
and manner which accompanied those words. He 
looked up; he took her hand. She bent over him, 
and touched his forehead with her lips. ' Am I for- 
given ?' she asked. 

* Oh, my darling,' he said, ' if you only knew how 
I loved you ! ' 

' I do know it,' she answered gently, twining his 
hair round her finger, and arranging it over his forehead 
where hid hand had rufSed it. 

They were completely absorbed in each other, or 
they must, at that moment, have heard the library door 
open at the other end of the room. 

Lady Janet had written the necessary reply to her 
nephew, and had returned, faithful to her engagement, 
to plead the cause of Horace. The first object that 
met her view was her client pleading, with conspicuous 
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success, for himself! *I am not wanted, evidently,' 
thought the old lady. She noiselessly closed the door 
again, and left the lovers hy themselves. 

Horace returned, with unwise persistency, to the 
question of the deferred marriage. At the first words 
that he spoke, she drew back directly — sadly, not 
angrily. 

' Don't press me to-day,' she said ; ' I am not well 
to-day.' 

He rose, and looked at her anxiously. ' May I speak 
about it to-morrow ? * 

' Yes, to-morrow.' She returned to the sofa, and 
changed the subject. ' What a time Lady Janet is 
away,' she said. 'What can be keeping her so long?' 

Horace did his best to appear interested in the 
question of Lady Janet's prolonged absence. 'What 
made her leave you ? ' he asked, standing at the back of 
the sofa and leaning over her. 

' She went into the library to write a note to her 
nephew. By-the-by, who is her nephew ? ' 

' Is it possible you don't know ? ' 

' Indeed I don't.' 

' You have heard of him, no doubt,' said Horace. 
* Lady Janet's nephew is a celebrated man.' He paused, 
and stooping nearer to her, lifted a love-lock that lay 
over her shoulder, and pressed it to his lips. * Lady 
Janet's nephew,' he resumed, ' is Julian Gray.' 

She suddenly looked round at him in blank, be- 
wildered terror, as if she doubted the evidence of her 
own senses. 

Horace was completely taken by surprise. ' My 

a 
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dear Grace I ' he exclaimed ; < what have I said or done 
to startle you this time ? ' 

She held up her hand for silence. ' Lady Janet's 
nephew is Julian Gray,' she repeated slowly ; ' and I 
only know it now I ' 

Horace's perplexity increased. *My darling, now 
you do know it, what is there to alarm you ? ' he asked. 

(There was enough to alarm the boldest woman 
living — in such a position, and with such a tempera- 
ment as hers. To her mind the personation of Grace 
Koseberry had assumed the aspect of a fiektality. What 
lesser influence could have led her blindfold to the 
house in which she and the preacher at the Sefuge 
were to meet? He was coming — the man who had 
reached her inmost heart, who had influenced her whole 
life ! Was the day of reckoning coming with him ?) 

* Don't notice me,' she said, faintly. ' I have been 
ill all the morning. You saw it yourself when you 
came in here ; even the sound of your voice alarmed 
me. I shall be better directly. I am afraid I startled 
you?' 

* My dear Grace, it almost looked as if you were 
terrified at the sound of Julian's name I He is a public 
celebrity, I know; and I have seen ladies start and 
stare at him when he entered a room. But ycm looked 
perfectly panic-stricken.' 

She rallied her courage by a desperate efibrt ; she 
lauglied — a harsh, uneasy laugh — and stopped him by 
putting her hand over his mouth. * Absurd I ' she said 
lightly. * As if Mr. Julian Gray had anything to do 
with my looks I I am better already. See for yourself I ' 
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She looked round at him again with a ghastly gaiety ; 
and returned, with a desperate assumption of indiflfer- 
enoe, to the subject of Lady Janet's nephew. ' Of 
course I have heard of him,^ she said. 5 Do you know that 
he is expected here to-day ? Don't stand there behind 
me — it's so hard to talk to you. Come and sit down ? ' 

He obeyed — but she had not quite satisfied him yet. 
His face had not lost its expression of anxiety and sur- 
prise. She persisted in playing her part ; determined 
to set at rest in him any possible suspicion that she had 
reasons of her own for being afraid of Julian Gray. 
'Tell me about this famous man of yours,' she said, 
putting her arm &miliarly through his arm. ' What 
is he like ? ' 

The caressing action and the easy tone had their 
efifect on Horace. His face began to clear ; he answered 
her lightly on his side. 

* Prepare yourself to meet the most unclerical ot 
clergymen,' he said. ^ Julian is a lost sheep among the 
parsons, and a thorn in the side of his bishop. Preaches, 
if they ask him, in Dissenters' chapels. Declines to 
set up any pretensions to priestly authority and priestly 
power. Croes about doing good on a plan of his own 
Is quite resigned never to rise to the high places in his 
profession. Says it's rising high enough for hvm to be the 
Archdeacon of the afflicted, the Dean of the hungry, 
and the Bishop of the poor. With all his oddities, as 
good a fellow as ever lived. Immensely popular with 
the women. They all go to him for advice. I wish you 
would go too.' 

o 2 
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Mercy changed colour. 'What do you mean?' 
she asked sharply. 

' Julian is famous for his powers of persuasion,' said 
Horace, smiling. ' If he spoke to you, Grace, he would 
prevail on you to fix the day. Suppose I ask Julian to 
plead for me ? ' 

He made the proposal in jest. Mercy's unquiet 
mind accepted it as addressed to her in earnest. ' He 
will do it,' she thought, with a sense of indescribable 
terror, * if I don't stop him I ' There was but one chance 
for her. The only certain way to prevent Horace from 
appealing to his friend was to grant what Horace 
wished for before his friend entered the house. She 
laid her hand on his shoulder ; she hid the terrible 
anxieties that were devouring her, uinder an assumption 
of coquetry painful and pitiable to see. 

'Don't talk nonsense!' she said, gaily. 'What 
were we saying just now — before we began to speak of 
Mr. Julian Gray ? ' 

'We were wondering what had become of Lady 
Janet,' Horace replied. 

She tapped him impatiently on the shoulder. ' No 1 
no ! It was something you said before that.' 

Her eyes completed what her words had left un- 
spoken. Horace's arm stole round her waist. 

' I was saying that I loved you,' he answered, in a 
whisper. 

' Only that ? ' 

' Are you tired of hearing it ? ' 

She smiled charmingly. ' Are you so very much in 
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earnest about — about ? ' She stopped, and looked 

away from him. 

* About our marriage ? ' 
*Ye8.' 

' It is the one dearest wish of my life.' 

' Eeally ? ' 

'Eeallyl' 

There was a pause. Mercy's fingers toyed ner 
vously with the trinkets at her watch-chain. * When 
would you like it to be ? ' she said very softly, with her 
whole attention fixed on the watch-chain. 

She had never spoken, she had never looked, as she 
spoke and looked now. Horace was afraid to believe 
in his own good fortune. ' Oh, Grace I ' he exclaimed, 
' you are not trifling with me ? ' 

' What makes you think I am trifling with you ? ' 

Horace was innocent enough to answer her seriously. 
* You would not even let me speak of our marriage just 
now,' he said. 

* Never mind what I did just now,' she retorted, 
petulantly. * They say women are changeable. It is 
one of the defects of the sex.' 

' Heaven be praised for the defects of the sex I ' 
cried Horace, with devout sincerity. 'Do you really 
leave me to decide ? ' 

* If you insist on it.' 

Horace considered for a moment — the subject being 
the law of marriage. ' We may be married by licence 
in a fortnight,' he said. * I fix this day fortnight.' 

She held up her hands in protest. 

* Why not ? My lawyer is ready. There are no 
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preparations to make. You said when you accepted 
me that it was to be a private marriage.' 

Mercy was obliged to own that she had certainly 
said that. 

* We might be married at once — if the law would 
only let us. This day fortnight 1 Say — yesl' He 
drew her closer to him. There was a pause. The 
mask of coquetry — badly worn from the first — dropped 
from her. Her sad grey eyes rested compassionately 
on his eager face. 'Don't look so serious!' he said 

* Only one little word, Grace ! Only Yes.* 

She sighed, and said it. He kissed her passionately. 
It was only by a resolute effort that she released her- 
self. * Leave me ! ' she said, faintly. * Pray leave me 
by myself I' 

She was in earnest — strangely in earnest. She was 
trembling from head to foot. Horace rose to leave her. 

* I will find Lady Janet,' he said ; ' I long to show the 
dear old lady that I have recovered my spirits, and to 
tell her why.' He turned round at the library door. 

* You won't go away ? You will let me see you again 
when you are more composed ?' 

* I will wait here,' said Mercy. 
Satisfied with that reply, he left the room. 

Her hands dropped on her lap ; her head sank back 
wearily on the cushions at the head of the sofa. There 
was a dazed sensation in her : her mind felt stunned. 
She wondered vacantly whether she was awake or 
dreaming. Had she really said the word which pledged 
her to marry Horace Holmcroft in a fortnight? A 
Itaartoiglit I Something might happen in that time to 
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prevent it : she might find her way in a fortnight out 
of the terrible position in which she stood. Anyway, 
come what might of it, she had chosen the preferable 
alternative to a private interview with Julian Gray. 
She raised herself from her recumbent position with a 
start, as the idea of the interview — dismissed for the 
last few minutes — possessed itself again of her mind. 
Her excited imagination figured Julian Gray as present 
in the room at that moment, speaking to her as Horace 
had proposed. She saw him seated close at her side — 
this man who had shaken her to the soul when he was 
in the pulpit, and when she was listening to him 
(imseen) at the other end of the chapel — she saw him 
dose by her, looking her searchingly in the fiu^ ; seeing 
her shameful secret in her eyes ; hearing it in her 
voice ; feeling it in her trembling hands ; forcing it out 
of her word by word, till she fell prostrate at his feet 
with the confession of the firaud. Her head dropped 
again on the cushions ; she hid her face in horror of 
the scene which her excited fancy had conjured up. 
Even now, when she had made that dreaded interview 
needless, could she feel sure (meeting him only on the 
most distant terms) of not betraying herself? She 
could W)i feel sure. Something in her shuddered and 
shrank at the bare idea of finding herself in the same 
room with him. She felt it, she knew it : her guilty 
conscience owned and feared its master in Julian Gray I 

The minutes passed. The violence of her agitation 
began to tell physically on her weakened frame. 

She found herself crying silently without knowing 
why. A weight was on her head, a weariness was in 
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all her limbs. She sank lower on the cushions — her 
eyes closed — the monotonous ticking of the clock on 
the mantelpiece grew drowsily fainter and fainter on 
her ear. Little by little she dropped into slumber ; 
slumber so light that slie started when a morsel of coal 
fell into the grate, or when the birds chirped and 
twittered in their aviary in the winter garden. 

Lady Janet and Horace came in. She was &intly 
conscious of persons in the room. After an interval 
she opened her eyes, and half rose to speak to them. 
The room was empty again. They had stolen out softly 
and left her to repose. Her eyes closed once more. 
She dropped back into slumber, and from slumber, in 
the favouring warmth and quiet of the place, into deep 
and dreamless sleep. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

THE MAN APPEARS. 

After an interval of rest, Mercy was aroused by the 
shutting of a glass door at the far end of the conserva- 
tory. This door, leading into the garden, was used only 
by the inmates of the house, or by old Mends privileged 
to enter the reception rooms by that way. Assuming 
that either Horace or Lady Janet were returning to 
the dining-room, Mercy raised herself a little on the sofa 
and listened. 

The voice of one of the men-servants caught her 
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ear. It was answered by another voice, which instantly 
set her trembling in every limb. 

She started up, and listened again in breathless 
terror. Yes! there was no mistaking it. The voice 
that was answering the servant was the miforgotten 
voice which she had heard at the Sefuge. The visitor 
who had come in by the glass door was — Julian Gray 1 

His rapid footsteps advanced nearer and nearer to 
the dining-room. She recovered herself sufficiently to 
hurry to the library door. Her hand shook so that she 
&iled at first to open it. She had just succeeded when 
she heard him again — speaking to her. 

* Pray don't run away I I am nothing very formid- 
able. Only Lady Janet's nephew — Julian Gray.' 

She turned slowly, spell-bound by his voice, and 
confronted him in silence. 

He was standing, hat in hand, at the entrance to 
the conservatory, dressed in black, and wearing a white 
cravat — but with a studious avoidance of anything 
specially clerical in the make and form of his clothes. 
Young as he was, there were marks of care already on 
his face, and the hair was prematurely thin and scanty 
over his forehead. His slight active figure was of no 
more than the middle height. His complexion was 
pale. The lower part of his face, without beard or 
whiskers, was in no way remarkable. An average observer 
would have passed him by without notice — but for his 
eyes. These alone made a marked man of him. The 
unusual size of the orbits in which they were set was 
enough of itself to attract attention ; it gave a grandeur 
to his head, which the head, broad and firm as it was, did 
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not possess. As to the eyes themselves, the soft lustrous 
brightness of them defied analysis. No two people 
could agree about their colour ; divided opinion declar- 
ing alternately that they were dark grey or black. 
Painters had tried to reproduce them, and had given up 
the effort in despair of seizing any one expression in 
the bewildering variety of expressions which they pre- 
sented to view. They were eyes that could charm at 
one moment, and terrify at another ; eyes that could 
set people laughing or crying almost at will. In action 
and in repose they were irresistible alike. When they 
first descried Mercy running to the door, they brightened 
gaily with the merriment of a child. When she turned 
and faced him, they changed instantly ; softening and 
glowing as they mutely owned the interest and the 
admiration which the first sight of her had roused in 
him. His tone and manner altered at the same time. 
He addressed her with the deepest respect when he 
spoke his next words. 

'Let me entreat you to fevour me by resuming 
your seat,' he said. ' And let me ask your pardon if I 
have thoughtlessly intruded on you.' 

He paused, waiting for her reply before he advanced 
into the room. Still spell-boimd by his voice, she 
recovered self-control enough to bow to him and to 
resume her place on the sofa. It was impossible to leave 
her now. After looking at her for a moment, he entered 
the room without speaking to her again. She was 
beginning to perplex as well as to interest him. * No 
common sorrow,' he thought, 'has set its mark on that 
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woman's face ; no common heart beats in that woman's 
breast. Who can she be ?' 

Mercy rallied her courage, and forced herself to 
speak to him. 

* Lady Janet is in the library, I believe,' she said 
timidly. * Shall I tell her you are here V 

* Don't disturb Lady Janet, and don't disturb your 
self.' With that answer he approached the luncheon- 
table, delicately giving her time to feel more at her ease. 
He took up what Horace had left of the bottle of claret 
and poured it into a glass. ' My aunt's claret shall re- 
present my aunt for the present,' he said, smiling, as he 
turned towards her once more. *I have had a long 
walk, and I may venture to help myself in this house 
without invitation. Is it useless to oflfer you any- 
thing?' 

Mercy made the necessary reply. She was b^pm- 
ning nlrotdy, after her remarkable experience of him, 
to wonder at his easy manners and his light way of 
talking. 

He emptied his glass with the air of a man who 
thoroughly understood and enjoyed good wine. *My 
aunt's claret is worthy of my aunt,' he said, with comic 
gravity, as he set down the glass. *Both are the genuine 
products of Nature.' He seated himself at the table, 
and looked critically at the diflFerent dishes left on it. 
One dish especially attracted his attention. * What is 
this ? ' he went on. * A French pie 1 It seems grossly 
unfair to taste French wine, and to pass over French 
pie Avithout notice.' He took up a knife and fork, and 
enjoyed the pie as critically as he had enjoyed the wine. 
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* Worthy of the Great Nation I ' he exclaimed with en- 
tbusiasm. * Yivt la France ! ' 

Mercy listened and looked, in inexpressible aston- 
ishment. He was utterly milike the picture which her 
&ncy had drawn of him in everyday life. Take oflf his 
white cravat, and nobody would have discovered that 
this famous preacher was a clergyman I 

He helped himself to another plateful of the pie, 
and spoke more directly to Mercy ; alternately eating 
and talking as composedly and pleasantly as if they had 
known each other for years. 

* I came here by way of Kensington Gardens,' he said. 

* For some time past I have been living in a flat, ugly, 
barren agricultiu-al district. You can't think how 
pleasant I found the picture presented by the Gardens, 
as a contrast. The ladies in their rich winter dresses, 
the smart nursery maids, the lovely children, the ever- 
moving crowd skating on the ice of the Sound Pond ; 
it was all so exhilarating after what I have been used 
to that I actually caught myself whistling as I walked 
through the brilliant scene ! (In my time boys used 
always to whistle when they were in good spirits, and I 
have not got over the habit yet.) Who do you think I 
met when I was in full song ? ' 

As well as her amazement would let her, Mercy ex- 
cused herself from guessing. She had never in all her 
life before spoken to any living being so confusedly and 
so unintelligently as she now spoke to Julian Gray ! 

He went on more gaily than ever, without appearing 
to notice the effect that he had produced on her. 

* Whom did I meet,' he repeated, * wlien I was in 
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full song ? My bishop ! If I had been whistling a 
sacred melody, his lordship might perhaps have excused 
my vulgarity out of consideration for my music. Un- 
fortunately, the composition I was executing at the 
moment (I am one of the loudest of living whistlers) 
was by Verdi — " La, Donna e Mobile " — familiar, no 
doubt, to his lordship on the street organs. He recog- 
nised the tune, poor man, and when I took oflF my hat 
to him he looked the other way. Strange, in a world 
that is bursting with sin and sorrow, to treat such a 
trifle seriously as a cheerful clergyman whistling a 
time I ' He pushed away his plate as he said the last 
words, and went on simply and earnestly in an altered 
tone. ' I have never been able,' he said, * to see why 
we should assert ourselves among other men as belong- 
ing to a particular caste, and as being forbidden, in any 
harmless thing, to do as other people do. The disciples 
of old set us no such example ; they were wiser and 
better than we are. I venture to say, that one of the 
worst obstacles in the way of our doing good among our 
fellow-creatures is raised by the mere assumption of the 
clerical manner and the clerical voice. For my part, I 
set up no claim to be more 8^,cred and more reverend 
than any other Christian man who does what good he 
can.' He glanced brightly at Mercy, looking at him 
in helpless perplexity. The spirit of fun took possession 
of him again. ' Are you a Radical ? ' he asked, with a 
humorous twinkle in his large lustrous eyes. * I am ! ' 

Mercy tried hard to understand him, and tried in 
vain. Could this be the preacher whose words had 
charmed, purified, ennobled her ? Was this the man 
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whose sermon had drawn tears firom women about her 
whom she knew to be shameless and hardened in 
crime ? Yes I The eyes that now rested on her 
humorously were the beautiful eyes which had looked 
into her soul. The voice that had just addressed a 
jesting question to her was the deep and mellow voice 
which had once thrilled her to the heart. In the pulpit, 
he was an angel of mercy ; out of the pulpit, he was 
a boy let loose from school. 

* Don't let me startle you 1 ' he said, good-naturedly 
noticing her confusion. ^ Public opinion has called me 
by harder names than the name of ^^ BadicaL" I have 
been spending my time lately — as I told you just now 
— in an agricultural district. My business there was 
to perform the duty for the rector of the place, who 
wanted a holiday. How do you think the experiment 
has ended ? The Squire of the parish calls me a 
Communist ; the farmers denounce me as an Incendiary; 
my friend the rector has been recalled in a hurry ; and 
I have now the honour of speaking to you in the char 
racter of a banished man, who has made a respectable 
neighbourhood too hot to hold him.' 

With tliat frank avowal, he left the luncheon-table, 
and took a chair near Mercy. 

' You will naturally be anxious,' he went on, * to 
know what my oflfence was. Do you understand Po- 
litical Economy and the Laws of Supply and Demand ? ' 

Mercy owned that she did W)t understand them. 

* No more do I — in a Christian country,' he said. 
* That was my offence. You shall hear my confession 
(just as my aunt will hear it) in two words.' He 
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paused for a little while ; his variable maimer changed 
again. Mercy, shyly looking at him, saw a new ex- 
pression in his eyes — an expression which recalled her 
first remembrance of him as nothing had recalled it 
yet. * I had no idea,' he resumed, * of what the life of 
a form-labourer really was, in some parts of England, 
until I imdertook the rector's duties. Never before had 
I seen such dire wretchedness as I saw in the cottages. 
Never before had I met with such noble patience under 
suffering as I found among the people. The martyrs of 
old could endure, and die. I asked myself if they could 
endure, and Kve, like the martyrs whom I saw roimd 
me ? — live, week after week, month after month, year 
after year, on the brink of starvation ; live, and see 
their pining children growing up round them, to work 
and want in their turn; live, yrith the poor man's 
parish-prison to look to as the end, when hunger and 
labour have done their worst I Was God's beautiful 
earth made to hold such misery as this ? I can hardly 
think of it, I can hardly speak of it, even now, with 
dry eyes I ' 

His head sank on his breast. He waited — mastering 
his emotion before he spoke again. Now, at last, she 
knew him once more. Now he was the man, indeed, 
whom she had expected to see. Unconsciously, she sat 
listening, with her eyes fixed on his face, with her heart 
I^ATigiTig on his words, in the very attitude of the by- 
gone day, when she had heard him for the first time I 

* I did all I could to plead for the helpless ones,' he 
resumed. ^I went round among the holders of the 
land to say a word for the tillers of the land. ^' These 
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patient people don't want much" (I said) ; ^\vl the name 
of Chriet, give them enough to live on 1 ** Political 
Economy shrieked at the horrid proposal ; the Laws of 
Supply and Demand veiled their majestic fiEtces in 
dismay. Starvation wages were the right wages, I was 
told. And why? Because the labourer was obliged 
to accept them I I determined, so fjEur as one man 
could do it, that the labourer should W)i be obliged to 
accept them. I collected my own resources — I wrote 
to my friends — and I removed some of the poor fellows 
to parts of England where their work was better paid. 
Such was the conduct which made the neighbourhood 
too hot to hold me. So let it lie ! I mean to go on. 
I am known in London ; I can raise subscriptions. The 
vile Laws of Supply and Demand shall find labour 
scarce in that agricultural district ; and pitiless Political 
Economy shall spend a few extra shillings on the poor, 
as certainly as I am that Radical, Communist, and 
Incendiary — Julian Gray ! ' 

He rose — making a little gesture of apology for the 
warmth with which he had spoken — and took a turn in 
the room. Fired by his enthusiasm, Mercy followed 
him. Her purse was in her hand, when he turned and 
£bu^ her. 

' Pray let me offer my little tribute — such as it is ! ' 
she said, eagerly. 

A momentary flush spread over his pale cheeks as 
he looked at the beautiful compassionate face pleading 
with him. 

* No I no I ' he said, smiling, * though I am a parson, 
I don't carry the begging-box everywhere.' Mercy 
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attempted to press the purse on him. The quaint 
humour hegan to twinkle again in his eyes as he 
abruptly drew back from it, ' Don't tempt me ! ' he 
said. * The frailest of all human creatures is a clergy- 
man tempted by a subscription.' Mercy persisted, and 
conquered ; she made him prove the truth of his own 
profound observation of clerical human nature by taking 
a piece of money from the purse. * If I must take it 
— I must 1 ' he remarked. ' Thank you for setting the 
good example I thank you for giving the timely help ! 
What name shall I put down on my list ? ' 

Mercy's eyes looked confusedly away from him. 

* No name,' she said, in a low voice. * My subscription 
is anonymous.' 

As she replied, the library door opened. To her 
infinite relief — ^to Julian's secret disappointment — Lady 
Janet Boy and Horace Holmcrofb entered the room 
together. 

* Julian 1' exclaimed Lady Janet, holding up her 
hands in astonishment. 

He kissed his aunt on the cheek. * Your ladyship 
is looking charmingly.' He gave his hand to Horace. 
Horace took it, and passed on to Mercy. They walked 
away together slowly to the other end of the room. 
Julian seized on the chance which left him free to 
speak privately to his aunt. 

*I came in through the conservatory,' he said. 

* And I found that young lady in the room. Who 
is she ? ' 

* Are you very much interested in her ? * asked Lady 
Janet, in her gravely ironical way. 

H 
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Julian answered in one expressive word. * Indescrib- 
ably 1' 

Lady Janet called to Mercy to join her. 

* My dear,' she said, * let me formally present my 
nephew to you. Julian, this is Miss Grace Roseberry 

^^ She suddenly checked herself. The instant she 

pronounced the name, Julian started as if it was a sur- 
prise to him. ' What is it ? ' she asked, sharply. 

* Nothing,' he answered, bowing to Mercy, with a 
marked absence of his former ease of manner. She 
returned the courtesy a little restrainedly on her side. 
She too had seen him start when Lady Janet mentioned 
the name by which she was known. The start meant 
something. "VVTiat could it be? Why did he turn 
aside, after bowing to her, and address himself to 
Horace, with an absent look in his face, as if his 
thoughts were fiir away from his words ? A complete 
change had come over him; and it dated from the 
moment when his aunt had pronounced the name that 
was not hjdv name — the name that she had stolen I 

Lady Janet claimed Julian's attention, and left 
Horace free to return to Mercy. ' Your room is ready 
for you,' she said. ' You will stay here, of course ? ' 
Julian accepted the invitation — still with the air of a 
man whose mind was preoccupied. Instead of looking 
at his aunt when he made his reply, he looked round 
at Mercy, with a troubled curiosity in his face, very 
strange to see. Lady Janet tapped him impatiently 
on the shoulder. ' I expect people to look at me when 
people speak to me,' she said. 'What are you staring 
at my adopted daughter for ? ' 
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*Your adopted daughter?' Julian repeated — looking 
at his aunt this time, and looking very earnestly. 

* Certainly 1 As Colonel Roseberry's daughter, she 
is connected with me by marriage already. Did you 
think I had picked up a foundling ? ' 

Julian's face cleared ; he looked relieved. * I had 
forgotten the Colonel,' he answered. * Of course the 
young lady is related to us, as you say.' 

'Charmed, I am sure, to have satisfied you that 
Qrace is not an impostor,' said Lady Janet, with sati- 
rical humility. She took Julian's arm, and drew him 
out of hearing of Horace and Mercy. * About that letter 
of yours ?' she proceeded. ' There is one line in it that 
rouses my curiosity. Who is the mysterious "lady" 
whom you wish to present to me ? ' 

Julian started, and changed colour. 

* I can't tell you now,' he said, in a whisper. 

* Why not ? ' 

To Lady Janet's unutterable astonishment, instead 
of replying, Julian looked round at her adopted daugh- 
ter once more. 

* What has she got to do with it ? ' asked the old 
lady, out of all patience with him. 

* It is impossible for me to tell yon,' he answered 
gravely, * while Miss Roseberry is in the room.' 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

NEWS FROM MANNHEIM. 

Ladt Janet's curiosity was by this time thoroughly 
aroused. Summoned to explain who the nameless lady 
mentioned in his letter could possibly be, Julian had 
looked at her adopted daughter. Asked next to explain 
what her adopted daughter had to do with it, he had 
declared that he could not answer while Miss Roseberry 
was in the room. 

What did he mean? Lady Janet determined to 
find out. 

* I hate all mysteries,' she said to Julian. ' And as 
for secrets, I consider them to be one of the forms of 
ill-breeding. People in our rank of life ought to be 
above whispering in comers. If you ffiuBt have your 
mystery, I can oflfer you a comer in the library. Come 
with me.' 

Julian followed his aunt very reluctantly. What- 
ever the mystery might be, he was plainly embarrassed 
by being called upon to reveal it at a moment's notice. 
Lady Janet settled herself in her chair, prepared to 
question and cross-question her nephew — when an ob- 
stacle appeared at the other end of the library, in the 
shape of a man-servant with a message. One of Lady 
Janet's neighbours had called by appointment to take 
her to the meeting of a certain committee which as- 
sembled that day. The servant announced that the 
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neighbour — an elderly lady — was then waiting in her 
carriage at the door. 

Lady Janet's ready invention set the obstacle aside 
without a moment's delay. She directed the servant to 
show her visitor into the drawing-room, and to say that 
she was imexpectedly engaged, but that Miss Eoseberry 
would see the lady immediately. She then turned to 
Julian, and said, with her most satirical emphasis of 
tone and manner, * Would it be an additional con- 
venience if Miss Eoseberry was not only out of the 
room before you disclose your secret, but out of the 
house ? ' 

Julian gravely answered, * It may possibly be quite 
as well if Miss Eoseberry is out of the house.' 

Lady Janet led the way back to the dining-room. 

* My dear Grace,' she said, * you looked flushed and 
feverish when I saw you asleep on the sofa a little while 
since. It will do you no harm to have a drive in the 
fresh air. Our friend has called to take me to the com- 
mittee meeting. I have sent to tell her that I am 
engaged — and I shall be much obliged if you will go 
in my place.' 

Mercy looked a little alarmed. * Does your lady- 
ship mean the committee meeting of the Samaritan 
Convalescent Home? The members, as I understand 
it, are to decide to-day which of the plans for the new 
building they are to adopt. I cannot surely presume 
to vote in yoiu- place ? ' 

* You can vote, my dear child, just as well as I can,' 
replied the old lady. * Architecture is one of the lost 
arts. You know nothing about it; I know nothing 
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about it ; the architects themselves know nothing about 
it. One plan is no doubt just as bad as the other. 
Vote, as I should vote, with the majority. Or as poor 
dear Dr. Johnson said, *' Shout with the loudest mob." 
Away with you — and don't keep the committee 
waiting.' 

Horace hastened to open the door for Mercy. 

* How long shall you be away ? ' he whispered con- 
fidentially. ^ I had a thousand things to say to you, 
and they have interrupted us.' 

^ I shall be back in an hour.' 

' We shall have the room to ourselves by that time. 
Come here when you return. You will find me waiting 
for you. 

Mercy pressed his hand significantly and went out. 
Lady Janet turned to Julian, who had thus fiEur remained 
in the background, still, to all appearance, as unwilling 
as ever to enlighten his aunt. 

*Well?' she said. *What is tying your tongue 
now ? Grace is out of the room ; why don't you begin? 
Is Horace in the way ? ' 

* Not in the least. 1 am only a little imeasy '^ 

* Uneasy about what ? ' 

* I am afraid you have put that charming creature 
to some inconvenience in sending her away just at this 
time.' 

Horace looked up suddenly with a flush on his face. 

* When you say " that charming creature," ' he asked 
sharply, ' I suppose you mean Miss Eoseberry ? ' 

* Certainly ,' answered Julian. * Why not ? ' 

Lady Janet interposed. ^ Gently, Julian,' she said. 
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* Ghrace has only been introduced to you hitherto in the 
character of my adopted daughter ' 

'And it seems to be high time,' Horace added 
haughtily, Hhat I should present her next in the 
character of my engaged wife. 

Julian looked at Horace as if he could hardly credit 
the evidence of his own ears. ' Your wife I ' he ex- 
claimed, with an irrepressible outburst of disappoint- 
ment and surprise. 

' Yes. My wife,' returned Horace. * We are to be 
married in a fortnight. May I ask,' he added, with 
angry humility, ' if you disapprove of the marriage ? ' 

Lady Janet interposed once more. 'Nonsense, 
Horace,' she said. ' Julian congratulates you, of coiu-se.' 

Julian coldly and absently echoed the words. ' Oh, 
yes, I congratulate you, of course.' 

Lady Janet returned to the main object of the inter- 
view. 

* Now we thoroughly imderstand one another,' she 
said, ' let us speak of a lady who has dropped out of 
the conversation for the last minute or two. I mean, 
Julian, the mysterious lady of your letter. We are 
alone, as you desired. Lift the veil, my reverend 
nephew, which hides her from mortal eyes 1 Blush, if 
you like — and can. Is she the future Mrs. Julian 
Gray?' 

' She is a perfect stranger to me,' Julian answered 
quietly. 

* A perfect stranger 1 You wrote me word you were 
interested in her.' 
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* I a'm interested in her. And, what is more, you 
are interested in her, too.' 

Lady Janet's fingers drummed impatiently on the 
table. ^ Have I not warned you, Julian, that I hate 
mysteries ? Will you, or will you not, explain yourself?* 

Before it was possible to answer, Horace rose from 
his chair. ' Perhaps I am in the way ?' he said. 

Julian signed to him to sit down again. 

* I have already told Lady Janet that you are not 
in the way,' he answered. ' I now tell you — as Miss 
Soseberry's future husband — that you too have an interest 
in hearing what I have to say.* 

Horace resumed his seat with an air 6f suspicious 
surprise. Julian addressed himself to Lady Janet. 

' You have often heard me speak,' he began, * of an 
old friend of mine who had an appointment abroad ?' 

' Yes. The English consul at Mannheim ?' 

* The same. When I returned from the country, I 
found, among my other letters, a long letter from the 
consul. I have brought it with me, and I propose to 
read certain passages from it, which tell a very strange 
story more plainly and more credibly than I can tell it 
in my own words.' 

* Will it be very long ? ' enquired Lady Janet, 
looking with some alarm at the closely-written sheets of 
paper which her nephew spread open before him. 

Horace followed with a question on his side. 

*You are sure I am interested in it?' he asked. 
* The consul at Mannheim is a total stranger to me.' 

' I answer for it,' replied Julian, gravely, * neither 
my aimt's patience nor yours, Horace, will be thrown 
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away if you will favour me by listening attentively to 
what I am about to read.' 

With these words he began his first extract from 
the consul's letter. 

* • • * " My memory is a bad one for dates. 
But full three months must have passed since informa- 
tion was sent to me of an English patient, received at 
the hospital here, whose case I, as English consul, might 
feel an interest in investigating. 

* " I went the same day to the hospital, and was taken 
to the bedside. 

* " The patient was a woman — ^young, and (when in 
health) I shotild think, very pretty. When I first saw 
her she looked, to my uninstructed eye, like a dead 
woman. I noticed that her head had a bandage over it, 
and I asked what was the nature of the injury that she 
had received. The answer informed me that the poor 
creature had been present, nobody knew why or where- 
fore, at a skirmish or night attack between the Crermans 
and the French, and that the injury to her head had 
been inflicted by a fragment of a German shell." ' 

Horace — ^thus far leaning back carelessly in his 
chair — suddenly raised liimself and exclaimed, * Good 
heavens I can this be the woman I saw laid out for dead 
in the French cottage ? ' 

^It is impossible for me to say,' replied Julian. 
* Listen to the rest of it. The consul's letter may 
answer your question.' 

He went on with his reading : 

* '' The wounded woman had been reported dead, 
and had been left by the French in their retreat, at the 
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• 
time when the German forces took possession of the 

enemy's position. She was found on a bed in a cot- 
tage by the director of the German ambulance " ' 

' Ignatius Wetzel Y cried Horace. 

* Ignatius Wetzel,' repeated Julian, looking at the 
letter. 

^ It is the same I ' said Horace. ^ Lady Janet, we 
are really interested in this. You remember my telling 
you how I first met with Grace ? And you have heard 
more about it since, no doubt, from Grace herself?' 

* She has a horror of referring to that part of her 
journey home,' replied Lady Janet. *She mentioned 
her having been stopped on the frontier, and her finding 
herself accidentally in the company of another English- 
woman, a perfect stranger to her. I naturally asked 
questions on my side, and was shocked to hear that she 
had seen the woman killed by a German shell almost 
close at her side. Neither she nor I have had any relish 
for returning to the subject since. You were quite right, 
Julian, to avoid speaking of it while she was in the room. 
I understand it all now. Grace, I suppose, mentioned 
my name and her name to her fellow-traveller. The 
woman is in want of assistance, and she applies to me 
through you. I will help her ; but she must not come 
here until I have prepared Grace for seeing her again, 
a living woman. For the present, there is no reason 
wliy they should meet.' 

* I am not siure about that,' said Julian in low 
tones, without looking up at his aunt. 

' What do you mean ? Is the mystery not at an end 
yet?' 
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* The mystery is not even begun yet. Let my friend 
the consul, proceed.' 

Julian returned for the second time to his extract 
from the letter. 

^^^ After a careful examination of the supposed 
corpse, the Crerman siu-geon arrived at the conclusion 
that a case of suspended animation had (in the hurry of 
the French retreat) been mistaken for a case of death. 
Feeling a professional interest in the subject^ he decided 
on putting his opinion to the test. He operated on the 
patient with complete success. After performing the 
operation, he kept her for some days imder his own care, 
and then transferred her to the nearest hospital — 
the hospital at Manuheim. He was obliged to return 
to his duties as army surgeon, and he left his patient in 
the condition in which I saw her, insensible on the 
bed. Neither he nor the hospital authorities knew 
anything whatever about the woman. No papers were 
found on her. All the doctors could do, when I asked 
them for information with a view to conmiunicating 
with her friends, was to show me her Unen marked with 
her name. I left the hospital after taking down the 
name in my pocket-book. It was " Mercy Merrick." ' 

Iiady Janet produced hjer pocket-book. *Let me 
take the name down too,' she said. ^I never heard 
it before, and I might otherwise forget it. Go on, 
Julian.' 

Julian advanced to his second extract from the con- 
sul's letter : 

' " Under these circumstances, 1 could only wait to 
hear from the hospital when the patient was sufficiently 
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recovered to be able to speak to me. Some weeks 
passed without my receiving any communication from 
the doctors. On calling to make enquiries, I was in- 
formed that fever had set in, and that the poor crea- 
ture's condition now alternated between exhaustion and 
delirium. In her delirious moments, the name of your 
aunt. Lady Janet Roy, frequently escaped her. Other- 
wise, her wanderings were for the most part quite 
unintelligible to the people at her bedside. I thought 
once or twice of writing to you and of begging you to 
speak to Lady Janet. But as the doctors informed me 
that the chances of life or death were at this time 
almost equally balanced, I decided to wait until time 
should determine whether it was necessary to trouble 
you or not." ' 

' You know best, Julian,' said Lady Janet. * But I 
own I don't quite see in what way I am interested in 
this part of the story.' 

* Just what I was going to say,' added Horace. ' It 
is very sad, no doubt. But what have we to do 
with it?' 

* Let me read my third extract,' Julian answered, 
* and you will see.' 

He turned to the third extract, and read as follows : 
' " At last I received a message from the hospital in- 
forming me that Mercy Merrick was out of danger, and 
that she was capable (though still very weak) of answer- 
ing any questions which I might think it desirable to 
put to her. On reaching the hospital, I was requested, 
rather to my surprise, to pay my first visit to the head 
physician in his private room. ' I think it right,' said 
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this gentleman, ' to warn you, before you see the patient, 
to be very careful how you speak to her, and not to 
irritate her by ehoniug any surprise or expressing any 
doubts if she talks to you in an extravagant manner. 
We differ in opinion about her here. Some of us 
(myself among the number) doubt whether the recovery 
of her mind has accompanied the recovery of her bodily 
powers. Without pronouncing her to be mad — she is 
perfectly gentle and harmless — we are nevertheless of 
opinion that she is suffering under a species of insane 
delusion. Bear in mind the caution which I have given 
you — and now go and judge for yourself.' I obeyed, in 
some little perplexity and surprise. The sufferer, when 
I approached her bed, looked sadly weak and worn ; but, 
so far as I could judge, seemed to be in full possession 
of herself. Her tone and manner were unquestionably 
the tone and manner of a lady. After briefly intro- 
ducing myself, I assured her that I should be glad, both 
officially and personally, if I could be of any assistance 
to her. In saying these trifling words, I happened to 
address her by the name I had seen marked on her 
clothes. The instant the words ' Miss Merrick ' passed 
my lips, a wild, vindictive expression appeared in her 
eyes. She exclaimed angrily, ' Don't call me by that 
hatefiil name I It's not my name. All the people here 
persecute me by calling me Mercy Slerrick. And when 
I am angry with tliera they show me the clothes. Say 
what I may, they persist in believing they are m,y 
clothes. Don't you do the same if you want to befriends 
with me.' Bemembering what the physician had said, 
I made the necessary excuses, and soon succeeded in 
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soothing her. Without reverting to the irritating topic 
of the name, I merely enquired what her plans were, 
and assured her that she might command my services 
if she required them. 'Why do you want to know what 
my plans are?' she asked suspiciously. I reminded lier 
in reply that I held the position of English consul, and 
that my object was, if possible, to be of some assistance 
to her. ' You can be of the greatest assistance to me,' 
she said eagerly. ' Find Merpy Merrick I ' I saw the 
vindictive look come back into her eyes, and an angry 
flush rising on her white cheeks. Abstaining from 
showing any surprise, I asked her who Mercy Merrick 
was ? ' A vile woman, by her own confession,' was the 
quick reply. ' How am I to find her?' I enquired next. 
^Look for a woman in a black dress, with the Bed 
Geneva Cross on her shoulder ; she is a nurse in the 
French ambulance.' * What has she done ?' * I have lost 
my papers ; I have lost my own clothes ; Mercy Merrick 
has taken them.' ' How do you know that Mercy 
Merrick has taken them ? ' * Nobody else could have 
taken them — that's how I know it. Do you believe me 
or not ? ' She was beginning to excite herself again ; I 
assured her that I would at once send to make enquiries 
after Mercy Merrick. She turned round, contented, on 
the pillow. ' There's a good man ! ' she said. * Come 
back and tell me when you have caught her.' Such 
was my first interview with tlie English patient at the 
hospital at Mannheim. It is needless to say that I 
doubted the existence of the absent person described as 
a nurse. However, it was possible to make enquiries, 
by applying to the surgeon, Ignatius Wetzel, whose 
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whereabouts was known to his friends in Mannheim. I 
wrote to him, and received his answer in due time. 
After the night attack of the Grermans had made them 
masters of the French position, he Kad entered the 
cottage occupied by the French ambulance. He had 
found the woimded Frenchmen left behind, but had 
seen no such person in attendance on them as the 
nurse in the black dress, with the red cross on her 
shoulder. The only living woman in the place was a 
young English lady, in a grey travelling cloak, who had 
been stopped on the frontier, and who was forwarded 
on her way home by the war correspondent of an English 
journal."' 

* That was Grace,' said Lady Janet. 

* And I was the war correspondent,' added Horace. 

* A few words more,' said Julian, * and you will 
understand my object in claiming your attention. 

He retunied to the letter for the last time, and con- 
cluded his extracts from it as follows : 

*" Instead of attending at the hospital myself, I 
communicated by letter the failure of my attempt to 
discover the missing nurse. For some little time after- 
wards I heard no more of the sick woman, whom I shall 
still call Mercy Merrick. It was only yesterday that I 
received another summons to visit the patient. She 
had by this time suflBciently recovered to claim her dis- 
charge, and she had announced her intention of return- 
ing forthwith to England. The head physician, feeling 
a sense of responsibility, had sent for me. It was im- 
possible to detain her on the ground that she was not 
fit to be trusted by herself at large, in consequeuce of 
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the difference of opinion among the doctors on the 
All that could be done was to give me due notice, and 
to leave the matter in my hands. On seeing her for 
the second time, I found her sullen and reserved. She 
openly attributed my inability to find the nurse to want 
of zeal for her interests on my part. I had, on my side, 
no authority whatever to detain her. I could only en- 
quire whether she had money enough to pay her travel- 
ling expenses. Her reply informed me that the chaplain 
of the hospital had mentioned her forlorn situation in 
the town, and that the English residents had subscribed 
a small sum of money to enable her to reCum to her 
own country. Satisfied on this head, I asked next if 
she had friends to go to in England. *I have one 
friend,' she answered, * who is a host in herself — Lady 
Janet Roy.' You may imagine my surprise when I 
heard this. I found it quite useless to make any further 
enquiries as to how she came to know your aunt, whether 
yoiu- aunt expected her, and so on. My questions evi- 
dently offended her ; they were received in sulky silence. 
Under these circumstances, well knowing that I can 
trust implicitly to your humane sympathy for misfortune, 
I have decided (after careful reflection) to ensure the 
poor creature's safety when she arrives in London, by 
giving her a letter to you. You will hear what she 
says ; and you will be better able to discover than I am 
whether she really has any claim on Lady Janet Roy. 
One last word of information, which it may be necessary 
to add — and I shall close this inordinately long letter. 
At my first interview with her I abstained, as I have 
already told you, from irritating her by any enquiries 
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on the subject of her name. On this second occasion, 
however, I decided on putting the question." ' 

As he read those last words, Julian became aware of 
a sudden movement on the part of his aimt. Lady Janet 
had risen softly from her chair, and had passed behind 
him with the purpose of reading the consul's letter for 
herself over her nephew's shoulder. Julian detected the 
action just in time to frustrate Lady Janet's intention 
by placing his hand over the last two lines of the letter. 

* What do you do that for ?' enquired his aimt sharply. 

* You are welcome. Lady Janet, to read the close of 
the letter for yourself,' Julian replied. *But before 
you do 80 I am anxious to prepare you for a very great 
surprise. Compose yoiu-self, and let me read on slowly, 
with your eye on me, imtil I uncover the last two words 
which close my friend's letter.' 

He read the end of the letter, as he had proposed, 
in these terms : 

*"I looked the woman straight in the face, and I 
said to her, * You have denied that the name marked 
on the clothes which you wore when you came here was 
your name. If you are not Mercy Merrick, who are 
you?' She answered instantly, * My name is' "' 

Julian removed his hand from the page. Lady 
Janet looked at the next two words, and started back 
with a loud cry of astonishment which brought Horace 
instantly to his feet. 

* Tell me, one of you 1' he cried. * What name did 
she give?' 

Julian told him : 

' GrRACE BOSEBERRT.' 

X 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A COUNCIL OF THKEB. 

Fob a moment Horace stood thunderstruck, looking in 
blank astonishment at Lady Janet. His first words, as soon 
as he had recovered himself, were addressed to Julian : 
. * Is this a joke ? ' he asked sternly. ' If it i% I for 
one don't see the himiour of it.' 

Julian pointed to the closely written pages of the 
consul's letter. ^A man writes in earnest,' he said, 
^ when he writes at such length as this. The woman 
seriously gave the name of Grace Roseberry, and when 
she left Mannheim she travelled to England for the 
express purpose of presenting herself to Lady Janet 
Eoy.' He turned to his aunt. ' You saw me start,' he 
went on, ' when you first mentioned Miss Roseberry's 
name in my hearing. Now you know why.' He 
addressed himself once more to Horace. ' You heard 
me say that you, as Miss Roseberry's future husband, 
had an interest in being present at my interview with 
Lady Janet. Now you know why.' 

' The woman is plainly mad,' said Lady Janet. 'But 
it is certainly a startling form of madness when one 
first hears of it. Of course we must keep the matter, 
for the present at least, a secret from Grace.' 

* There can be no doubt,' Horace agreed, 'that Grace 
must be kept in the daik, in her present state of health. 
The servants had better be warned beforehand, in caae 
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of this adventuress or madwoman, whichever she may 
be, attempting to make her way into the house.' 

< It shall be done inmiediately,' said Lady Janet. 
'What surprises me, Julian (ring the bell, if you 
please), is, that you should describe yourself in your 
letter as feeling an interest in this person.' 

Julian answered — without ringing the bell. 

' I am more interested than ever,' he said, ' now I 
find that Miss Koseberry herself is your guest at Mable- 
thorpe House.' 

' You were always perverse, Julian, as a child, in 
your likings and dislikings,' Lady Janet rejoined. 'Why 
don't you ring the bell ? ' 

' For one good reason, my dear aunt. I don't wish 
to hear you tell your servants to close the door on this 
friendless creature.' 

Lady Janet cast a look at her nephew which plainly 
expressed that she thought he had taken a liberty 
with her. 

' You don't expect me to see the woman ? ' she 
asked, in a tone of cold surprise. 

* I hope you will not refuse to see her,' Julian an- 
swered quietly. ' I was out when she called. I must 
hear what she has to say — and I should infinitely prefer 
hearing it in your presence. When I got your reply to 
my letter, permitting me to present her to you, I wrote 
to her immediately, appointing a meeting here.' 

Lady Janet lifted her bright black eyes in mute 
expostulation to the carved cupids and wreaths on the 
dining-room ceiling. 

I 2 
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' When am I to have the honour of the lady's visit ? ' 
she enquired, with ironical resignation. 

* To-day,' answered her nephew, with impenetrable 
patience. 

« At what hour ? ' 

Julian composedly consulted his watch. ' She is ten 
minutes after her time,' he said, and put his wat^h back 
in his pocket again. 

At the same moment the servant appeared, and 
advancing to Julian, carrying a visiting card on his 
little silver tray. 

' A lady to see you, sir.' 

Julian took the card, and, bowing, handed it to 
his aunt. 

* Here she is,' he said, just as quietly as ever. 

Lady Janet looked at the card, and tossed it indig- 
nantly back to her nephew. ' Miss Roseberry I * she 
exclaimed. ' Printed, actually printed on her card ! 
Julian, even my patience has its limits. I refuse to 
see her 1 ' 

The serv^ant was still waiting — not like a himian 
being who took an interest in the proceedings— but (as 
became a perfectly bred footman) like an article of 
furniture artfully constructed to come and go at the 
word of command. Julian gave the word of command, 
addressing the admirably constructed automaton by the 
name of * James.' 

* Where is the lady now ? ' he asked. 

* In the breakfast-room, sir.' 

* Leave her there, if you please ; and wait outside 
within hearing of the bell.' 
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The legs of the fiimiture-footman acted, and took 
him noiselessly out of the room. Julian tmned to 
his amit. 

' Forgive me,' he said, ' for venturing to give the 
man his orders in your presence. I am very anxious 
that you should not decide hastily. Surely we ought 
to hear what this lady has to say ? ' 

Horace dissented widely from his friend's opinion. 
* It's an insult to Grace,' he broke out warmly, ' to hear 
what she has to say ! ' 

Lady Janet nodded her head in high approval. ' I 
think so, too,' said her ladyship, crossing her handsome 
old hands resolutely on her lap. 

Julian applied himself to answering Horace first. 

' Pardon me,' he said, ' I have no intention of pre- 
suming to reflect on Miss Roseberry, or of bringing 
her into the matter at all. The consul's letter,' he 
went on, speaking to his aunt, ' mentions, if you re- 
member, that the medical authorities of Mannheim 
were divided in opinion on their patient's case. Some 
of them — the physician-in-chief being among the num- 
ber — believe that the recovery of her mind has not 
accompanied the recovery of her body.' 

' In other words,' Lady Janet remarked, * a mad- 
woman is in my house, and I am expected to receive her I * 

'Don't let us exaggerate,' said Julian gently. *It 
can serve no good interest, in this serious matter, to 
exaggerate anything. The consul assures us, on the 
authority of the doctor, that she is perfectly gentle and 
harmless. If she is really the victim of a mental 
delusion, the poor creature is surely an object of com- 
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passion, and she ought to be placed under proper care. 
Ask your own kind heart, my dear aunt, if it would 
not be downright cruelty to turn this forlorn woman 
adrift in the world without making some enquiry first ?' 

Lady Janet's inbred sense of justice admitted — 
not over-willingly — the reasonableness as well as the 
humanity of the view expressed in those words. ' There 
is some truth in that, Julian,' she said, shifting her 
position uneasily in her chair, and looking at Horace. 
' Don't you think so too ? ' she added. 

' I can't say I do,' answered Horace, in the positive 
tone of a man whose obstinacy is proof against every 
form of appeal that can be addressed to him. 

The patience of Julian was firm enough to be a 
match for the obstinacy of Horace. ' At any rate,' he 
resumed, with undiminished good temper, ' we are all 
three equally interested in setting this matter at rest. 
I put it to you. Lady Janet, if we are not favoiured, at 
this lucky moment, with the very opportunity that we 
want ? Miss Roseberry is not only out of the room, but 
out of the house. If we let this chance slip, who can 
say what awkward accident may not happen in the 
course of the next few days ?' 

' Let the woman come in,' cried Lady Janet, deciding 
headlong with her customary impatience of all delay. 
' At once, Julian — before Grace can come back. Will 
you ring the bell this time ?' 

This time Julian rang it. ' May I give the man his 
orders ?' he respectfully enquired of his aunt. 

* Give him anything you like, and have done with 
it 1 ' retorted the irritable old lady, getting briskly on 
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her feet, and taking a turn in the room to compose 
herself. 

The servant withdrew, with orders to show the visitor 
in. 

Horace crossed the room at the same time — appar- 
ently with the intention of leaving it by the door at 
the opposite end. 

' You are not going away?' exclaimed Lady Janet. 

' I see no use in my remaining here,' replied Horace, 
not very graciously. 

^ In that case,' retorted Lady Janet, ' remain here 
because I wish it.' 

' Certainly — if you wish it. Only remember,' he 
added, more obstinately than ever, ' that I diflfer entirely 
from Julian's view. In my opinion the woman has no 
claim on us.' 

A passing movement of irritation escaped Julian for 
the first time. ' Don't be hard, Horace,' he said sharply. 
* All women have a claim on us.' 

They had unconsciously gathered together, in the 
heat of the little debate, turning their backs on the 
library door. At the last words of the reproof ad- 
ministered by Julian to Horace, their attention was 
recalled to passing events by the slight noise produced 
by the opening and closing of the door. With one 
accord, the three turned and looked in the direction 
from which the soimd had come. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

TIIE DEAD ALIYE. 

Just inside the door there appeared the figure of a small 
woman dressed in plain and poor black garments. She 
silently lifted her black net veil, and disclosed a dull, 
pale, worn, weary face. The forehead was low and 
broad; the eyes were unusually far apart; the lower 
features were remarkably small and delicate. In health 
(as the consul at Mannheim had remarked) this woman 
must have possessed, if not absolute beauty, at least 
rare attractions peculiarly her own. As it was now, 
suffering — sullen, silent, self-contained suffering — had 
marred its beauty. Attention and even curiosity it 
might still rouse. Admiration or interest it could 
excite no longer. 

The small thin black figure stood immovB-bly inside 
the door. The dull, worn, white face looked silently at 
the three persons in the room. 

The three persons in the room, on their side, stood 
for a moment without moving, and looked silently ft 
the stranger on the threshold. There was something, 
either in the woman herself or in the sudden and 
stealthy manner of her appearance on the scene, which 
froze, as if with the touch of an invisible cold hand, the 
sympathies of all three. Accustomed to the world, 
habitually at their ease in every social emergency, they 
were now silenced for the first time in their lives by 
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the first serious sense of embarrassment which they 
had felt since they were children, in the presence of a 
stranger. 

Had the appearance of the true Grace Eoseberry 
aroused in their minds a suspicion of the woman who 
had stolen her name, and taken her place in the house ? 
Not so much as the shadow of a suspicion of Mercy 
was at the bottom of the strange sense of imeasiness 
which had now deprived them alike of their habitual 
courtesy and their habitual presence of mind. It was 
as practically impossible for any one of the three to 
doubt the identity of the adopted daughter of the 
house, as it would be for you who read these lines to 
doubt the identity of the nearest and dearest relative 
you have in the world. Circumstances had fortified 
Mercy behind the strongest of all natiural rights — the 
right of first possession. Circumstances had armed 
her with the most irresistible of all natural forces — the 
force of previous association and previous habit. Not 
by so much as a hair's breadth was the position of 
the false Grace Eoseberry shaken by the first appear- 
ance of the true Grace Eoseberry within the doors of 
Mablethorpe House. Lady Janet felt suddenly repelled, 
without knowing why. Julian and Horace felt suddenly 
repelled, without knowing why. Asked to describe 
their own sensations at the moment, they would have 
shaken their heads in despair, and would have answered 
in those words. The vague presentiment of some mis- 
fortune to come had entered the room with the entrance 
of the woman in black. But it moved invisibly ; and 
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it spoke, as all presentiments speak, in the Unknown 
Tongue. 

A moment passed. The crackling of the fire and 
the ticking of the clock were the only sounds audible 
in the room. 

The voice of the visitor — hard, clear, and quiet-^ 
was the first voice that broke the silence. 

'Mr. Julian Gray?' she said, looking interroga- 
tively from one of the two gentlemen to the other. 

Julian advanced a few steps, instantly recovering 
his self-possession. ^ I am sorry I was not at home,' 
he said, ' when you called with your letter from the 
consul. Pray take a chair.' 

By way of setting the example, Lady Janet seated 
herself at some little distance, with Horace in attendance 
standing near. She bowed to the stranger with studious 
politeness, but without uttering a word, before she 
settled herself in her chair, ' I am obliged to listen to 
this person,' thought the old lady. 'But I am w>i 
obliged to speak to her. That is Julian's business — ^not 
mine.' ' Don't stand, Horace ! You fidget me. Sit 
down.' Armed beforehand in her policy of silence, 
Lady Janet folded her handsome hands as usual, and 
waited for the proceedings to begin, like a judge on the 
bench. 

' Will you take a chair ? ' Julian repeated, observing 
that the visitor appeared neither to heed nor to hear 
his first words of welcome to her. 

At this second appeal she spoke to him. * Is that 
Lady Janet Roy ?' she asked, witli her eyes fixed on the 
mistress of the house. 
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Julian answered, and drew back to watch the 
result. 

The woman in the poor Hack garments changed her 
position for the first time. She moved slowly across the 
room to the place at which Lady Janet was sitting, and 
addressed her respectfully with perfect self-possession of 
manner. Her whole demeanour, from the moment when 
she had appeared at the door, had expressed — at once 
plainly and becomingly — confidence in the reception 
that awaited her. 

^ Almost the last words my father said to me on his 
death-bed,' she began, ' were words, madam, which told 
me to expect protection and kindness from you.' 

It was not Lady Janet's business to speak. She 
listened with the blandest attention. She waited with 
the most exasperating cilence, to hear more. 

Q-race Roseberry drew back a step — not intimi- 
dated — only mortified and surprised. ' Was my father 
wrong ? ' she asked, with a simple dignity of tone and 
manner which forced Lady Janet to abandon her policy 
of silence, in spite of herself. • 

' Who was your father ? ' she asked coldly. 

Grace Boseberry answered the question in a tone of 
stem surprise. 

' Has the servant not given you my card ? ' she said. 
* Don't you know my name ? ' 

* Which of your names ? ' rejoined Lady Janet. 

* I don't imderstand your ladyship.' 

' I will make myself understood. You asked me if 
I knew your name. I ask you, in return, which name 
it is? The name on your bard is "Miss Roseberry." 
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The name marked on your clothes, when you were in 
the hospital, was " Mercy Merrick." ' 

The self-possession which Grace had maintained 
from the moment when she had entered the dining- 
room seemed now for the first time to be on the point 
of failing her. She turned and looked appealingly at 
Julian, who had thus far kept his place apart, listening 
attentively. 

' Surely,' she said, * your friend, the consul, has told 
you in his letter about the mark on the clothes ? ' 

Something of the girlish hesitation and timidity 
which had marked her demeanour at her interview 
with Mercy in the French cottage reappeared in her 
tone and manner as she spoke those words. The changes 
— ^mostly changes for the worse — wrought in her by the 
suflFering through which she had passed since that time, 
were now (for the moment) eflfaced. All that was left 
of the better and simpler side of her character asserted 
itself in her brief appeal to Julian. She had hitherto 
repelled him. He began to feel a certain compassionate 
interest in her now. 

' The consul has informed me of what you said to 
him,' he answered kindly. * But, if you will take my 
advice, I recommend you to tell your story to Lady 
Janet in your own words.' 

Grace again addressed herself with submissive re- 
luctance to Lady Janet. 

'The clothes your ladyship speaks of,' she said, 
'were the clothes of another woman. The rain was 
pouring when the soldiers detained me on the frontier. 
I had been exposed for hours to the weather — I was wet 
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to the skin. The clothes marked "Mercy Merrick" 
were the clothes lent to me by Mercy Merrick herself, 
while my own things were drying. I was struck by the 
shell in those clothes. I was carried away insensible in 
those clothes after the operation had been performed 
on me.' 

Lady Janet listened to perfection — and did no more. 
She turned confidentially to Horace and said to him, 
in her gracefully ironical way, ' She is ready with her 
explanation.' 

Horace answered in the same tone, ' A great deal 
too ready.' 

Grace looked from one of them to the other. A 
fiednt flush of colour showed itself in her face for the 
first time. 

^ Am I to imderstand,' she asked with proud compo- 
sure, * that you don't believe me ? ' 

Lady Janet maintained her policy of silence. She 
waved one hand courteously towards Julian, as if to say, 

* Address your enquiries to the gentleman who intro- 
duces you.' Julian, noticing the gestiure and observing 
the rising colour in Grace's cheeks, interfered directly 
in the interests of peace. 

*Lady Janet asked you a question just now,' he said; 

* Lady Janet enquired who your father was.' 

* My father was the late Colonel Roseberry.' 
Lady Janet looked indignantly at Horace. *Her 
assurance amazes me I ' she exclaimed. 

Julian interposed before his aunt could add a word 
more. 'Pray let us hear her,' he said in a tone of 
entreaty which had something of the imperative in it 
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this time. He turned to Grace. ^ Have you any proof 
to produce,' he added in his gentler voice, * which will 
satisfy us that you are Colonel Roseberry's daughter ? ' 

Grace looked at him indignantly. 'Proof I' she 
repeated. ' Is my word not enough ? ' 

Julian kept his temper perfectly. * Pardon me,' he 
rejoined, 'you forget that you and Lady Janet meet 
now for the first time. Try to put yourself in my aunt's 
place. How is she to know that you are the late Colonel 
Roseberry's daughter ? ' 

Grace^s head sank on her breast ; she dropped into 
the nearest chair. The expression of her face changed 
instantly from anger to discoiu'agement. 'Ah,' she 
exclaimed bitterly, ^ if I only had the letters that have 
been stolen from me I ' 

' Letters,' asked Julian, ' introducing you to Lady 
Janet ? ' 

' Yes.' She turned suddenly to Lady Janet. ' Let 
me tell you how I lost them,' she said, in the first tones 
of entreaty which had escaped her yet. 

Lady Janet hesitated. It was not in her generous 
nature to resist the appeal that had just been made to 
her. The sympathies of Horace were far less easily 
reached. He lightly launched a new shaft of satire — 
intended for the private amusement of Lady Janet. 
'Another explanation!' he exclaimed, with a sigh of 
comic resignation. 

Julian overheard the words. His large lustrous 
eyes fixed themselves on Horace with a look of unmea- 
sured contempt. 

•The least you can do,' he said, sternly, 'is not to 
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irritate her. It is so easy to irritate her I' He ad- 
dressed himself again to Grace, endeavouring to help 
her through her diflSculty in a new way. * Never mind 
explaining yourself for the moment,' he said. ' In the 
absence of your letters, have you anyone in I^ondon 
who can speak to your identity ? ' 

Grace shook her head sadly. ' I have no friends in 
London,' she answered. 

It was impossible for Lady Janet — who had never 
in her life heard of anybody without friends in London 
— ^to pass this over without notice. 'No friends in 
London I ' she repeated, turning to Horace. 

Horace shot another shaft of light satire. ' Of course 
not I ' he rejoined. 

Grace saw them comparing notes. ' My friends are 
in Canada,' she broke out impetuously. 'Plenty of 
friends who could speak for me, if I could only bring 
them here.' 

As a place of reference — mentioned in the capital 
city of England — Canada, there is no denjring it, is 
open to objection on the ground of distance. Horace 
was ready with another shot. 'Far enough off, cer- 
tainly,' he said. 

' Far enough oflf, as you say,' Lady Janet agreed. 

Once more Julian's inexhaustible kindness strove to 
obtain a hearing for the stranger who had been confided 
to his care. ' A little patience. Lady Janet,' he pleaded. 
' A little consideration, Horace, for a friendless woman.' 

' Thank you, sir,' said Grace. ' It is very kind of 
you to try and help me ; but it is useless. They won't 
even listen to me.' She attempted to rise from her 
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chair as she pronounced the last words. Julian gently 
laid his hand on her shoulder and obliged her to resume 
her seat. 

* / will listen to you,' he said. ' You referred me 
just now to the consul's letter. The consul tells me 
you suspected some one of taking your papers and your 
clothes.' 

' I don't suspect,' was the quick reply, ' I am cer- 
tain I I tell you positively Mercy Merrick was the 
thief. She was alone with me when I was struck down 
by the shell. She was the only person who knew that 
I had letters of introduction about me. She confessed 
to my face that she had been a bad woman — she had 
been in a prison — she had come out of a Eefuge ' 

Julian stopped her there with one plain question, 
which threw a doubt on the whole story. 

* The consul tells me you asked him to search for 
Mercy Merrick,' he said. ' Is it not true that he caused 
enquiries to be made, and that no trace of any such 
person was to be heard of ? ' 

' The consul took no pains to find her,' Grace an- 
swered angrily. 'He was, like everybody else, in a 
conspiracy to neglect and misjudge me.' 

Lady Janet and Horace exchanged looks. This 
time it was impossible for Julian to blame them. The 
farther the stranger's narrative advanced, the less worthy 
of serious attention he felt it to be. The longer she 
spoke, the more disadvantageously she challenged 
comparison with the absent woman, whose name she so 
obstinately and so audaciously persisted in assiuning as 
her own. 
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^ Granting all that you have said,' Julian resumed, 
with a last effort of patience, ' what use could Mercy 
Merrick make of your letters and your clothes ?' 

'What use?' repeated Grace, amazed at his not 
seeing the position as she saw it. ' My clothes were 
marked with my name. One of my papers was a letter 
from my father, introducing me to Lady Janet. A 
woman out of a Eefuge would be quite capable of pre- 
Renting herself here in my place.' 

Spoken entirely at random, spoken without so much 
as a fragment of evidence to support them, those last 
words still had their effect. They cast a reflection on 
Lady Janet's adopted daughter which was too out- 
rageous to be borne. Lady Janet rose instantly. ' Give 
me your arm, Horace,' she said, turning to leave the 
room. ' I have heard enough.' 

Horace respectftdly offered his arm. * Your lady- 
ship is quite right,' he answered. ' A more monstrous 
story never was invented.' 

He spoke, in the warmth of his indignation, loud 
enough for Grace to hear him. * What is there mon- 
strous in it?' she asked, advancing a step towards him 
defiantly. 

Julian checked her. He too — though he had only 
once seen Mercy — felt an angry sense of the insult 
offered to the beautiful creature who had interested him 
at his first sight of her. ' Silence I' he said, speaking 
sternly to Grace for the first time. * You are offend- 
ing—justly offending — Lady Janet. You are talking 
worse than absurdly — ^you are talking offensively — when 
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you speak of another woman presenting herself here in 
your place.' 

Grace's blood was up. Stung by Julian's reproof, she 
turned on him a look which was almost a look of fury. 

* Are you a clergyman ? Are you an educated man V 
she asked. ' Have you never read of cases of false per- 
sonation, in newspapers and books ? I blindly confided 
in Mercy Merrick before I found out what her character 
really was. She left the cottage — I know it from the 
surgeon who brought me to life again — firmly persuaded 
that the shell had killed me. My papers and my 
clothes disappeared at the same time. Is there nothing 
suspicious in these circimistances ? There were people 
at the hospital who thought them highly suspicious — 
people who warned me that I might find an impostor 
in my place.' She suddenly paused. The rustling 
sound of a silk dress had caught her ear. Lady Janet 
was leaving the room, with Horace, by way of the con- 
servatory. With a last desperate efibrt of resolution, 
Grace sprang forward, and placed herself in front of 
them. 

' One word. Lady Janet, before you turn your back 
on me,' she said, firmly. * One word, and I will be 
content. Has Colonel Roseberry's letter found its way 
to this house or not ? If it has, did a woman bring it 
to you ?' 

Lady Janet looked — as only a great lady can look, 
when a person of inferior rank has presumed to fail in 
respect towards er. 

' You are surely not aware,' she said with icy com- 
posure, * that these questions are an insult to Me ? ' 
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' And worse than an insult,' Hopace added warmly, 

* to Grace 1 ' 

The little resolute black figure (still barring the 
way to the conservatory) was suddenly shaken from head 
to foot. The woman's eyes travelled backwards and 
forwards between Lady Janet and Horace with the light 
of a new suspicion in them. 

* Grace!' she exclaimed. *What Grace? That's 
my name. Lady Janet, you Aave got the letter ! The 
woman is here !' 

Lady Janet dropped Horace's arm, and retraced her 
steps to the place at which her nephew was standing. 

^ Julian,' she said. ^ You force me for the first 
time in my life to remind you of the respect that is 
due to me in my own house. Send that woman away.' 

Without waiting to be answered, she turned back 
again, and once more took Horace's arm. 

' Stand back, if you please,' she said quietly to Grace. 

Grace held her groimd. 

' The woman is here ! ' she repeated. * Confront me 
with her — ^and then send me away, if you like.' 

Julian advanced, and firmly took her by the arm. 

* You forget what is due to Lady Janet,' he said, draw- 
ing her aside. ' You forget what is due to yourself.' 

With a desperate effort, Grace broke away from 
him, and stopped Lady Janet on the threshold of the 
conservatory door. 

' Justice I ' she cried, shaking her clenched hand 
with hysterical frenzy in the air. * I claim my right 
to meet that woman face to fiice I Where is she ? Con- 
front me with her I Confront me with her I ' 

%7, 
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While those wild words were pouring firom her lips, 
the rumbling of carriage-wheels became audible on the 
drive in front of the house. In the all-absorbing 
agitation of the moment, the sound of the wheels 
(followed by the opening of the house door) passed 
unnoticed by the persons in the dining-room. Horace's 
voice was still raised in angry protest against the insult 
offered to Lady Janet ; Lady Janet herself (leaving him 
for the second time) was vehemently ringing the bell 
to simimon the servants ; Julian had once more taken 
the infuriated woman by the arm, and was trying 
vainly to compose her — when the library door was 
opened quietly by a young lady wearing a mantle and 
a bonnet. Mercy Merrick (true to the appointment 
which she had made with Horace) entered the room. 

The first eyes that discovered her presence on the 
scene were the eyes of Grace Eoseberry. Starting 
violently in Julian's grasp, she pointed towards the 
library door. ' Ah 1 ' she cried, with a shriek of vin- 
dictive delight. * There she is ! ' 

Mercy turned as the sound of the scream rang 
through the room, and met — resting on her in savage 
triimiph — the living gaze of the woman whose identity 
she had stolen, whose body she had left laid out for dead. 
On the instant of that terrible discovery — with her 
eyes fixed helplessly on the fierce eyes that had found 
her — she dropped senseless on the floor. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

Exit JULIAN. 

Julian happened to be standing nearest to Mercy. He 
was the first at her side when she fell. 

In the cry of alarm which burst from him, as he 
raised her for a moment in his arms, in the expression 
of his eyes when he looked at her death-like face, there 
escaped the plain — too plain— confession of the interest 
which he felt in her, of the admiration which she had 
aroused in him. Horace detected it. There was the 
quick suspicion of jealousy in the movement by which 
he joined Julian ; there was the ready resentment of 
jealousy in the tone in which he pronounced the words, 
' Leave her to me.' Julian resigned her in silence. A 
faint flush appeared on his pale face as he drew back 
while Horace carried her to the sofa. His eyes sank to 
the ground ; he seemed to be meditating self-reproach- 
fully on the tone in which his friend had spoken to 
him. After having been the first to take an active 
part in meeting the calamity that had happened, he 
was now to all appearance insensible to everything that 
was passing in the room. 

A touch on his shoulder roused him. 

He turned and looked round. The woman who 
had done the mischief — the stranger in the poor black 
garments — ^was standing behind him. She pointed to 
the prostrate figure on the sofiet, with a merciless smile. 
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' You wanted a proof just now,' she said. * There 
it is!' 

Horace heard her. He suddenly left the sofa and 
joined Julian. His face, natiurally ruddy, was pale with 
suppressed fury. 

' Take that wretch away 1 ' he said. ' Instantly I or 
I won't answer for what I may do.' 

Those words recalled Julian to himself. He looked 
round the room. Lady Janet and the housekeeper were 
together, in attendance on the swooning woman. The 
startled servants were congregated in the library door- 
way. Mercy had endeared herself to them by many 
little acts of kindness and consideration. One of them 
oflFered to run to the nearest doctor. Another asked if 
he should fetch the police. A third — the servant who 
had been in attendance on Mercy when the carriage 
took her to the committee-meeting — superstitiously 
assured Julian that it was Fate, and nothing less, which 
had brought his young lady home exactly at the wrong 
time. * They all disagreed at the meeting, sir,' the man 
said ; * and the chairman adjourned the debate. If it 
hadn't been for that, we might not have got back for 
another good hour to come.' 

With some difficulty Julian quieted the anxiety 
and confusion among the servants. This done he took 
Grace by the hand to lead her from the room. She 
hesitated and tried to release herself. Julian pointed 
to the group at the sofa, and to the servants going out 
in a lx)dy by the library door. * You have made an 
enemy of everyone in this house,' he said, ' and you 
have not a friend in London. Do you wish to make 
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an enemy of me ? ' Her head drooped ; she made no 
reply ; she waited, dumbly obedient to the firmer will 
than her own. Julian withdrew to the library, leading 
Grace after him by the hand. Before closing the door 
he paused, and looked back into the dining-room. 

' Is she recovering ? ' he asked, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

Lady Janet's voice answered him. ' Not yet.' 

'Shall I send for the nearest doctor?' 

Horace interposed. He declined to let Julian asso- 
ciate himself, even in that indirect manner, with Mercy's 
recovery. 

* If the doctor is wanted,' he said, * I will go for 
him myself.' 

Julian closed the library door. He absently released 
G-race ; he mechanically pointed to a chair. She sat 
down in silent surprise, following him with her eyes as 
he walked slowly to and fro in the room. 

For the moment his mind was far away from her, 
and from all that had happened since her appearance in 
the house. It was impossible that a man of his fineness 
of perception could mistake the meaning of Horace's 
conduct towards him. He was questioning his own 
heart, on the subject of Mercy, sternly and imreservedly, 
as it was his habit to do. ' After only once seeing her,' 
he thought, ' has she produced such an impression on 
me that Horace can discover it, before I have even 
suspected it myself ? Can the time have come already, 
when I owe it to my friend to see her no more ?' He 
stopped irritably in his walk. As a man devoted to a 
serious calling in life, there was something that wounded 
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his self-respect in the bare suspicion that he could be 
guilty of the purely sentimental extravagance called 
* love at first sight** 

He had paused exactly opposite to the chair in which 
Grace was seated. Weary of the silence, she seized the 
opportunity of speaking to him. 

' I have come here with you as you wished,' she said. 
^ Are you going to help me ? Am I to coimt on you as 
my firiend ? ' 

He looked at her vacantly. It cost him an effort 
before he could give her the attention that she had 
claimed. 

' You have been hard on me,' Grace went on. * But 
you showed me some kindness at first; you tried to 
make them give me a fair hearing. I ask you, as a just 
man, do you doubt now that the woman on the sofisi in 
the next room is an impostor who has taken my place ? 
Can there be any plainer confession that she is Mercy 
Merrick than the confession she has made ? Yov, saw 
it ; they saw it. She fainted at the sight of me.' 

Julian crossed the room — still without answering 
her — and rang the bell. When the servant appeared, 
he told the man to fetch a cab. 

Grace rose from her chair. ' What is the cab for V 
she asked sharply. 

* For you and for me,' Julian replied. * I am going 
to take you back to your lodgings.' 

* I refuse to go. My place is in this house. Neither 
I-iady Janet nor you can get over the plain facts. All I 
asked was to be confronted with her. And what did she 
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do when she came into the room ? She fiednted at the 
sight of me.' 

Beiterating her one triumphant assertion, she fixed 
hex eyes on Julian with a look which said plainly, Answer 
that if you can. In mercy to hjer^ Julian answered it 
on the spot. 

' So far as I understand,' he said, ^ you appear to 
take it for granted that no innocent woman would have 
fednted on first seeing you. I have something to tell 
you which will alter your opinion. On her arrival in 
England this lady informed my aunt that she had met 
with you accidentally on the French frontier, and that 
she had seen you (so far as she knew) struck dead at 
her side by a shell. Semember that, and recall what 
happened just now. Without a word to warn her of 
your restoration to life, she finds herself suddenly face 
to face with you, a living woman — and this at a time 
when it is easy for anyone who looks at her to see that 
she is in delicate health. What is there wonderful, 
what is there unaccountable, in her fainting under such 
circumstances as these ? ' 

The question was plainly put. Where was the an- 
swer to it ? 

There was no answer to it. Mercy's wisely candid 
statement of the manner in which she had first met 
with Grace, and of the accident which had followed, had 
served Mercy's purpose but too well. It was simply 
impossible for persons acquainted with that statement 
to attach a guilty meaning to the swoon. The false 
Grace Eoseberry was still as far beyond the reach of 
suspicion as ever ; and the true Grace was quick enough 
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to see it. Sbe sank into the chair from which she had 
risen ; her hands fell in hopeless despair on her lap. 

* Everything is against me,' she said. ' The truth 
itself turns liar, and takes h&r side.' She paused and 
rallied her sinking courage. 'No 1' she cried resolutely, 
' I won't submit to have my name and my place taken 
from me by a vile adventuress 1 Say what you like, I 
insist on exposing her ; I won't leave the house I ' 

The servant entered the room, and announced that 
the cab was at the door. 

Grace turned to Julian with a defiant wave of her 
hand. ' Don't let me detain you,' she said. ' I see I have 
neither advice nor help to expect from Mr. Julian Gray.' 

Julian beckoned to the servant to follow him into a 
comer of the room. 

' Do you know if the doctor has been sent for ?' he 
asked. 

* I believe not, sir. It is said in the servants' hall 
that the doctor is not wanted.' 

Julian was too anxious to be satisfied with a report 
from the servants' hall. He hastily wrote on a slip of 
paper: *Has she recovered?' and then gave the note 
to the man, with directions to take it to Lady Janet. 

* Did you hear what I said ? ' Grace enquired, while 
the messenger was absent in the dining-room. 

' I will answer you directly,' said Julian. 

The servant appeared again as he spoke, with some 
lines in pencil written by Lady Janet on the back of 
Julian's note. ' Thank God we have revived her. In 
a few minutes we hope to be able to take her to her 
room.' 
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The nearest way to Mercy's room was through the 
library. Grace's immediate removal had now become 
a necessity which was not to be trifled with. Julian 
addressed himself to meeting the difficulty the instant 
he was left alone with Grace. 

' Listen to me,' he said. * The cab is waiting, and 
I have my last words to say to you. You are now 
(thanks to the consul's recommendation) in my care. 
Decide at once whether you will remain under my 
charge, or whether you will transfer yourself to the 
charge of the police.' 

Grace started. ' What do you mean ? ' she asked 
angrily. 

' If you wish to remain under my charge,' Julian 
proceeded, ' you will accompany me at once to the cab. 
In that case I will imdertake to give you an opportunity 
of teUing your story to my own lawyer. He will be a 
fitter person to advise you than I am. Nothing will 
induce me to believe that the lady whom you have 
accused has committed, or is capable of committing, 
such a fraud as you charge her with. You will hear 
what the lawyer thinks, if you come with me. If you 
refuse, I shall have no choice but to send into the next 
room and tell them that you are still here. The result 
will be that you will find yourself in charge of the 
police. Take which course you like ; I vdll give you 
a minute to decide in. And remember this, if I appear 
to express myself harshly, it is your conduct which 
forces me to speak out. I mean kindly towards you ; 
I am advising you honestly for your good.' 

He took out his watch to count the minute. 
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Grace stole one furtive glance at bis steady resolute 
{ieuse. She was perfectly unmoved by tbe manly consi- 
deration for ber wbich Julian's last words had expressed. 
All sbe understood was, that he was not a man to be 
trifled with. Future opportunities would oflFer them- 
selves of returning secretly to the house. She deter- 
mined to yield — and deceive him. 

'I am ready to go,' she said, rising with dogged 
submission. * Your turn now,' she muttered to herself 
as she turned to the looking glass to arrange her shawL 
* My turn will come.' 

Julian advanced towards her, as if to offer her his 
arm, and checked himself. Firmly persuaded as he 
was that her mind was deranged — readily as he admit- 
ted that she claimed, in virtue of her affliction, every 
indulgence that he could extend to her — there was 
something repellant to him at that moment in the bare 
idea of touching her. The image of the beautiful 
creature who was the object of her monstrous accusation 
— the image of Mercy as she lay helpless for a moment 
in his arms — was vivid in his mind while he opened the 
door that led into the hall, and drew back to let Grace 
pass out before him. He left the servant to help her 
into the cab. The man respectfully addressed him as 
he took his seat opposite to Grace. 

' I am ordered to say that your room is ready, sir ; 
and that her ladyship expects you to dinner.' 

Absorbed in the events which had followed his aunt's 
invitation, Julian had forgotten his engagement to stay 
at Mablethorpe House. Could he return, knowing his 
own heart as he now knew it ? Could he honoiu-ably 
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remain, perhaps for weeks together, in Mercy's society, 
conscious as he now was of the impression which she 
had produced on him ? No. The one honourable course 
that he could take was to find an excuse for withdrawing 
from his engagement. ' Beg her ladyship not to wait 
dinner for me,' he said. * I will write and make my 
apologies.' The cab drove off. The wondering servant 
waited on the doorstep, looking after it. * I wouldn't 
stand in Mr. Julian's shoes for something,' he thought, 
with his mind running on the diflBculties of the young 
clergyman's position. * There she is, along with him in 
the cab. What is he going to do with her after that ? ' 
Julian himself — if it had been put to him at the 
moment — could not have answered the question. 

Lady Janet's anxiety was far from being relieved 
when Mercy had been restored to her senses and con- 
ducted to her own room. 

Her mind remained in a condition of imreasoning 
alarm which it was impossible to remove. Over and 
over again she was told that the woman who had terri- 
fied her had left the house, and would never be per- 
mitted to euter it more. Over and over again she 
was assiured that the stranger's frantic assertions were 
regarded by everybody about her as unworthy of a 
moment's serious attention. She persisted in doubting 
whether they were telling her the truth. A shocking 
distrust of her friends seemed to possess her. She 
shrank when Lady Janet approached the bedside. She 
shuddered when Lady Janet kissed her. She flatly 
refused to let Horace see her. She asked the strangest 
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questions about Julian G-ray, and shook her head suspi- 
ciously when they told her that he was absent from the 
house. At intervals, she hid her fiice in the bedclothes, 
and murmured to herself piteously, * Oh 1 what shall I 
do? What shall I do?' At other times, her one 
petition was to be left alone. ' I want nobody in my 
room ' — that was her sullen cry — ' Nobody in my rooml' 

The evening advanced, and brought with it no 
change for the better. Lady Janet, by the advice of 
Horace, sent for her own medical adviser. 

The doctor shook his head. The symptoms, he said, 
indicated a serious shock to the nervous system. He 
wrote a sedative prescription ; and he gave (with a 
happy choice of language) some sound and safe advice. 
It amounted briefly to this : * Take her away, and try 
the sea-side.' Lady Janet's customary energy acted on 
the advice without a moment's needless delay. She 
gave the necessary directions for packing the trunks 
over night, and decided on leaving Mablethorpe House 
with ]\Iercy the next morning. 

Shortly after the doctor had taken his departure, a 
letter from Julian, addressed to Lady Janet, was 
delivered by private messenger. 

Beginning with the necessary apologies for the 
writer's absence, the letter proceeded in these terms : 

' Before I permitted my companion to accompany 
me to the lawyer's office, I felt the necessity of consult- 
ing him as to my present position towards her. 

' I told him — what I think it only right to repeat 
to you — that I do not feel justified in acting on my own 
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opinion that her mind is deranged. In the case of this 
friendless woman, I want medical authority, and, more 
even than that, I want some positive proof, to satisfy 
my conscience as well as to confirm my view. 

'Finding me obstinate on this point, the lawyer 
undertook to consult a physician accustomed to the 
treatment of the insane, on my behalf. 

* After sending a message and receiving the answer, 
he said, " Bring the lady here — in half an hour ; she 
shall tell her story to the doctor instead of telling it to 
me." The proposal rather staggered me ; I asked how 
it was possible to induce her to do that. He laughed, 
and answered, " I shall present the doctor as my senior 
partner ; my senior partner will be the very man to advise 
her," You know that I hate all deception — even where 
the end in view appears to justify it. On this occasion, 
however, there was no other alternative than to let the 
lawyer take his own course — or to run the risk of a 
delay which might be followed by serious results. 

' I ¥raited in a room by myself (feeling very uneasy 
I own) until the doctor joined me after the interview 
was over. 

' His opinion is, briefly, this : 

' " After careful examination of the unfortunate crea- 
ture, he thinks that there are xmmistakably symptoms 
of mental aberration, but how far the mischief has 
gone, and whether her case is, or is not, sufficiently 
grave to render actual restraint necessary, he cannot 
positively say in our present state of ignorance as to 
£eusts. 

'"Thus far," he observed, "we know nothiug of 
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that part of her delusion which relates to Mercy Mer- 
rick. The solution of the difficulty, in this case, is to 
be found there. I entirely agree with the lady that the 
enquiries of the consul at Mannheim are fsir from being 
conclusive. Furnish me with satisfectory evidence 
either that there is, or is not, such a person really in 
esistence as Mercy Merrick, and I will give you a posi- 
tive opinion on the case, whenever you choose to ask 
for it." 

' Those words have decided me on starting for the 
Continent, and renewing the search for the missing 
nurse. 

* My friend the lawyer wonders jocosely whether / 
am in my right senses. His advice is, that I should 
apply to the nearest magistrate, and relieve you and 
myself of all filrther trouble in that way. 

* Perhaps you agree with him ? My dear airnt (as 
you have often said), I do nothing like other people. 
I am interested in this case. I cannot abandon a 
forlorn woman who has been confided to me to the 
tender mercies of strangers, so long as there is any hope 
of my making discoveries which may be instrumental 
in restoring her to herself — perhaps, also, in restoring 
her to her friends. 

* I start by the mail train of to-night. My plan is, 
to go first to Mannheim, and consult with the consul 
and the hospital doctors ; then to find my way to the 
German surgeon, and to question hitn ; and, that done, 
to make the last and hardest eflFort of all — the eflFort to 
trace the French ambulance and to penetrate the 
mystery of Mercy Merrick. 
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' Immediately on my return I will wait on you, and 
tell you what I have accomplished, or how I have failed. 

^ In the meanwhile, pray be imder no alarm about 
the reappearance of this unhappy woman at your house. 
She is fully occupied in writing (at my suggestion) to 
her friends in Canada ; and she is under the care of the 
landlady at her lodgings — an experienced and trust- 
worthy person, who has satisfied the doctor, as well as my- 
self, of her fitness for the charge that she has undertaken. 

*Pray mention this to Miss Roseberry (whenever 
you think it desirable), with the respectful expression 
of my sympathy, and of my best wishes for her speedy 
restoration to health. And once more forgive me for 
fidling, under stress of necessity, to enjoy the hospitality 
of Mablethorpe House.' 

Lady Janet closed Julian's letter, feeling £Eur from 
satisfied with it. She sat for a while, pondering over 
what her nephew had written to her. 

' One of two things,' thought the quick-witted old 
lady. ' Either the lawyer is right, and Julian is a fit 
companion for the madwonian whom he has taken under 
his charge : or he has some second motive for this ab- 
surd journey of his, which he has carefully abstained 
from mentioning in his letter. What can the motive be ? ' 

At intervals during the night that question recurred 
tr) her ladyship again and again. The utmost exercise 
of her ingenuity failing to answer it, her one resource 
left was to wait patiently for Julian's return, and, in her 
own favourite phrase, to ' have it out with him' then. 

The next morning, Lady Janet and her adopted 

L 
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daughter left Mablethorpe House for Brighton ; Horace 
(who had begged to be allowed to accompany them) 
being sentenced to remain in London by Mercy's ex- 
press desire. Why — ^nobody could guess ; and Meroy 
refused to say. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

ENTEB JULIAN. 

A WEEK has passed. The scene opens again in the 
dining-room at Mablethorpe House. 

The hospitable table bears once more its burden of 
good things for lunch. But, on this occasion, Lady Janet 
sits alone. Her attention is divided between reading her 
newspaper and feeding her cat. The cat is a sleek and 
splendid creature. He carries an erect tail. He rolls 
luxuriously on the soft carpet. He approaches Ms 
mistress in a series of coquettish curves. He smells 
with dainty hesitation at the choicest morsels that can 
be offered to him. The musical monotony of his purring 
falls soothingly on her ladyship's ear. She stops in the 
middle of a leading article, and looks with a careworn 
face at the happy cat.- ' Upon my honour,' cries Lady 
Janet, thinking, in her inveterately ironical manner, 
of the cares that trouble her, ^all things considered, 
Tom, I wish I was You 1 ' 

The cat starts — not at his mistress's complimentary 
apostrophe, but at a knock at the door which follows 
clo3e upon it. Lady Janet says, carelessly enough. 
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* Come in ; ' looks round listlessly to see who it is ; and 
starts, like the cat, when the door opens and discloses — 
Julian Gray 1 

' You — or your ghost ? ' she exclaims. 

She has noticed already that Julian is paler than 
usual, and that there is something in his manner at 
once uneasy and subdued — highly uncharacteristic of 
him at other times. He takes a seat by her side, and 
kisses her hand. But — for the first time in his aunt's 
experience of him — ^he refuses the good things on the 
luncheon-table, and he has nothing to say to the cat I 
That neglected animal takes refuge on Lady Janet's 
lap. Lady Janet, with her eyes fixed expectantly on 
her nephew (determining to ' have it out with him' at 
the first opportunity), waits to hear what he has to say 
for himself. Julian has no alternative but to break the 
silence, and tell his story as he best may. 

' I got back from the Continent last night,' he 
began. ^And I come here, as I promised, to report 
myself on my return. How does your ladyship do ? 
How is Miss Roseberry ?' 

Lady Janet laid an indicative finger on the lace 
pelerine which ornamented the upper part of her dress. 
' Here is the old lady, well,' she answered — and pointed 
next to the room above them. ' And there,' she added, 
^ is the young lady, ilL Is anything the matter with 
you, Julian ?' 

'Perhaps I am a little tired after my journey. 
Never mind me. Is Miss Roseberry still suflFering from 
the shock?' 

L 2 
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' What else should she be suffering from ? I will 
never forgive you, Julian, for bringing that crazy im- 
postor into my house.' 

' My dear aunt, when I was the innocent means of 
bringing her here I had no idea that such a person as 
Miss Roseberry was in existence. Nobody laments what 
has happened more sincerely than I do. Have you had 
medical advice ? * 

' I took her to the seaside a week since, by medical 
advice.' 

' Has the change of air done her no good ? ' 

'None whatever. If anything, the change of air 
has made her worse. Sometimes she sits for hours 
together, as pale as death, without looking at anything, 
and without uttering a word. Sometimes she brightena 
up, and seems as if she was eager to say something — 
and then, Heaven only knows why, checks herself sud- 
denly as if she was afraid to speak. I could support 
that. But what cuts me to the heart, Julian, is that 
she does not appear to trust me and to love me as she 
did. She seems to be doubtful of me ; she seems to be 
frightened of me. If I did not know that it was simply 
impossible that such a thing could be, I should really 
think she suspected me of believing what tliat wretch 
said of her. In one word (and between ourselves), I 
begin to fear she will never get over the fright which 
caused that fainting fit. There is serious mischief some- 
where—and try as I may to discover it, it is mischief 
beyond my finding.' 

' Can the doctor do nothing ? ' 
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Lady Janet's bright black eyes answered, before 
she replied in words, with a look of supreme con- 
tempt. 

' The doctor I ' she repeated disdainfully, ' I brought 
Grace back last night in sheer despair, and I sent for 
the doctor this morning. He is at the head of his pro- 
fession ; he is said to be making ten thousand a year — 
and he knows no more about it than I do. I am quite 
serious. The great physician has just gone away with 
two guineas in his pocket. One guinea for advifdng 
me to keep her quiet ; another guinea for telling me to 
trust to time. Do you wonder how he gets on at this 
rate ? My dear boy, they all get on in the same way. 
The medical profession thrives on two incurable diseases 
in these modem days — ^a He-disease and a She-disease. 
She-disease — nervous depression; He-disease — sup- 
pressed gout. Remedies, one guinea if you go to the 
doctor ; two guineas if the doctor goes to ^ou. I might 
have bought a new bonnet,' cried her ladyship indig- 
nantly, ^ with the money I have given to that man I Let 
us change the subject. I lose my temper when I think 
of it. Besides, I want to know something. Why did 
you go abroad ? ' 

At that plain question Julian looked unaffectedly sur- 
prised. ' I wrote to explain,' he said. ' Have you not 
received my letter ? ' 

' Oh, I got your letter. It was long enough, in all 
conscience — and, long as it was, it didn't tell me the 
one thing I wanted to know.' 

« What is the " one thing ? " 

Lady Janet's reply pointed — not too palpably at first 
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— at that second motive for Julian's journey which she 
had suspected Julian of concealing from her. 

' I want to know,' she said, * why you troubled your- 
self to make your enquiries on the Continent in 'person^ 
You know where my old courier is to be found. You 
have yourself pronounced him to be the most intelligent 
and trustworthy of men. Answer me honestly — could 
you not have sent him in your place ? ' 

' I might have sent him,' Julian admitted — a little 
reluctantly. 

' You might have sent the courier — and you were 
imder an engagement to stay here as my guest. Answer 
me honestly once more. Why did you go away ? ' 

Julian hesitated. Lady Janet paused for his reply, 
with the air of a woman who was prepared to wait (if 
necessary) for the rest of the afternoon. 

' I had a reason of my own for going,' Julian said at 
last. 

' Yes ? ' rejoined Lady Janet, prepared to wait (if 
necessary) till the next morning. 

' A reason,' Julian resumed, ' which I would rather 
not mention.' 

'Oh!' said Lady Janet. 'Another mystery— eh? 
And another woman at the bottom of it, no doubt? 
Thank you — that will do — I am sufficiently answered. 
No wonder — as a clergyman — that you look a little 
confused. There is perhaps a certain grace, under the 
circumstances, in looking confused. We will change 
the subject again. You stay here, of course, now you 
have come back ? ' 

Once more the famous pulpit orator seemed to find 
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himself in the inconceivable predicament of not know- 
ing what to say. Once more Lady Janet looked re- 
signed to wait — (if necessary) imtil the middle of next 
week. 

Julian took refuge in an answer worthy of the most 
commonplace man on the face of the civilised earth. 

' I beg your ladyship to accept my thanks and my 
excuses,' he said. 

Lady Janet's many-ringed fingers, mechanically 
stroking the cat in her lap, began to stroke him the 
wrong way. Lady Janet's inexhaustible patience showed 
signs of failing her at last. 

' Mighty civil, I am sure,' she said. * Make it com- 
plete. Say, Mr. Julian Gray presents his compliments 
to Lady Janet Roy, and regrets that a previous engage- 
ment — Julian 1 ' exclaimed the old lady, suddenly push- 
ing the cat off her lap, and flinging her last pretence of 
good temper to the winds — ^Julian, I am not to be 
trifled withl There is but one explanation of your 
conduct — you are evidently avoiding my house. Is 
there somebody you dislike in it ? Is it me ?' 

Julian intimated by a gesture that his aimt's last 
question was absurd. (The much-injured cat elevated 
his back, waved his tail slowly, walked to the fireplace, 
and honoured the rug by taking a seat on it.) 

Lady Janet persisted, * Is it Grace Roseberry ? ' she 
asked next. 

Even Julian's patience began to show signs of yield- 
ing. His manner assumed a sudden decision, his voice 
rose a tone louder. 

* You insist on knowing ? ' he said. ' It i/? Miss 
Roseberry.' 
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' You don't like her ? ' cried Lady Janet, with a 
sudden burst of angry surprise. 

Julian broke out, on his side. ' If I see anymore of 
her/ he answered, the rare colour mounting suddenly in 
his cheeks, ' I shall be the unhappiest man living. If 
I see any more of her, I shall be Mse to my old friend 
who is to marry her. Keep us apart. If you have any 
regard for my peace of mind, keep us apart.' 

Unutterable amazement expressed itself in his aunt's 
lifted hands. Ungovernable curiosity uttered itself in 
his aunt's next words. 

* You don't mean to tell me you are in love with 
Grace ? ' 

J ulian sprang restlessly to his feet, and disturbed the 
cat at the fireplace. (The cat left the room.) 

* I don't know what to tell you,' he said, * I can't 
realise it to myself. No other woman has ever roused the 
feeling in me which ihi^ woman seems to have called to 
life in an instant. In the hope of forgetting her I broke 
my engagement here ; I purposely seized the opportu- 
nity of making those enquiries abroad. Quite useless. 
I think of her morning, noon, and night. I see her and 
hear her, at this moment, as plainly as I see and hear 
You. She has made Aer-self a part of my-self. I don't 
understand my life without her. My power of will 
seems to be gone. I said to myself this morning, " I 
will write to my aunt ; I won't go back to Mablethorpe 
Ifouse." Here I am in Mablethorpe House, with a mean 
subterfuge to justify me to my own conscience. " I owe 
it to my aunt to call on my aimt." That is what I said 
to myself on the way here ; and I was secretly hoping 
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every step of the way that She would come into the 
room when I got here. I am hoping it now. And she 
is engaged to Horace Hohncroft — to my oldest friend, 
to my best friend ! Am I an infernal rascal ? or am I a 
weak fool? God knows — I don't. Keep my secret, 
amit. I am heartily ashamed of myself : I used to think 
I was made of better stuff than this. Don't say a 
word to Horace. I must, and will, conquer it. Ijct 
me go.' 

He snatched up his hat. Lady Janet, rising with 
the activity of a young woman, pursued him across the 
room, and stopped him at the door. 

* No,' answered the resolute old lady, * I won't let 
you go. Come back with me.' 

As she said those words she noticed with a certain 
fond pride the brilliant colour mounting in his cheeks 
— the flashing brightness which lent an added lustre to 
his eyes. He had never, to her mind, looked so hand- 
some before. She took his arm, and led him to the 
chairs which they had just left. It was shocking, it 
was wrong (she mentally admitted), to look on Mercy, 
under the circimistances, with any other eye than the 
eye of a brother or a friend. In a clergyman (perhaps) 
doubly shocking, doubly wrong. But, with all her 
respect for the vested interests of Horace, Lady Janet 
could not blame Julian. Worse still, she was privately 
conscious that he had, somehow or other, risen, rather 
than fallen, in her estimation within the last minute 
or two. Who could deny that her adopted daughter 
was a charming creature ? Who could wonder if a man 
of refined tastes admired her ? Upon the whole, her 
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ladyship humanely decided that her nephew was rather 
to be pitied than blamed. What daughter of Eve (no 
matter whether she was seventeen or seventy) could 
have honestly arrived at any other conclusion? Do 
what a man may— let him commit anything he likes, 
from an error to a crime — so long as there is a woman 
at the bottom of it, there is an inexhaustible fund of 
pardon for him in every other woman's heart. *Sit 
down/ said Lady Janet, smiling in spite of herself; ^ and 
don't talk in that horrible way again. A man, Julian — 
especially a famous man like you — ought to know how 
to control himself.' 

Julian burst out laughing bitterly. 

* Send upstairs for my self-control,' he said. * It's 
in Aer possession — not in mine. Good morning, aunt.* 

He rose from his chair. Lady Janet instantly 
pushed him back into it. 

* I insist on your staying here,' she said, ' if it's only 
for a few minutes longer. I have something to say to 
you.' 

* Does it refer to Miss Roseberry ? ' 

'It refers to the hateful woman who frightened 
Miss Roseberry. Now are you satisfied ? ' 

Julian bowed, and settled himself in his chair. 

'I don't much like to acknowledge it,' his aunt 
went on. ' But I want you to understand that I have 
something really serious to speak about, for once in a 
way. Julian ! that wretch not only frightens Grace- 
she actually frightens Me.' 

* Frightens you? She is quite harmless, poor 
thing.' 
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' " Poor thing 1 " ' repeated Lady Janet. ' Did you 
«iy " poor thing " ? ' 

^Yes.' 

* Is it possible that you pity her ? ' 

' From the bottom of my heart.' 

The old lady's temper gave way again at that reply. 
^ I hate a man who can't hate anybody ! ' she burst out. 
' If you had been an ancient Eoman, Julian, I believe 
you would have pitied Nero himself.' 

Julian cordially agreed with her. 'I believe I 
should,' he said quietly. ^ All sinners, my dear aunt, 
are more or less miserable sinners. Nero must have 
been one of the wretchedest of mankind.' 

' Wretched I ' exclaimed Lady Janet. * Nero wretched ! 
A man who committed robbery, arson, and murder, to 
his own violin accompaniment — only wretched ! What 
next, I wonder? When modem philanthropy begins 
to apologise for Nero, modem philanthropy has arrived 
at a pretty pass indeed I We shall hear next that 
Bloody Queen Mary was as playful as a kitten ; and if 
poor dear Henry the Eighth carried anything to an 
extreme, it was the practice of the domestic virtues. 
Ah, how I hate cant 1 What were we talking about 
just now ? You wander from the subject, Julian ; you 
are what I call bird-witted. I protest I forget what 
I wanted to say to you. No, I won't be reminded of it. 
I may be an old woman, but I am not in my dotage 
yet 1 Why do you sit there staring ? Have you no- 
thing to say for yourself? Of all the people in the 
world, have you lost the use of your tongue? ' 

Julian's excellent temper and accurate knowledge of 
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his aunt's character exactly fitted him to calm the 
rising storm. He contrived to lead Lady Janet insen- 
sibly back to the lost subject, by dexterous reference 
to a narrative which he had thus far left untold — ^the 
narrative of his adventures on the Continent. 

* I have a great deal to say, aunt,' he replied. ' I 
have not yet told you of my discoveries abroad.' 

Lady Janet instantly took the bait. 

' I knew there was something forgotten,' she said. 
' You have been all this time in the house, and you 
have told me nothing. Begin directly.' 

Patient Julian began. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

COMING EVENTS CAST TnEIR SHADOWS BEFORE, 

* I WENT first to Mannheim, Lady Janet, as 1 told you I 
should in my letter ; and I heard all that the consul and 
the hospital doctors could tell me. No new fact of the 
slightest importance turned up. I got my directions 
for finding the German surgeon, and I set forth to try 
what I could make next of the man who had performed 
the operation. On the question of his patient's identity 
he had (as a perfect stranger to her) nothing to tell me. 
On the question of her mental condition, however, he 
made a very important statement. He owned to me 
that he had operated on another person injured by a 
shell-wound on the head, at the battle of Solferino, 
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and that the patient (recovering also in this case) re- 
covered — mad. That is a remarkable admission ; don't 
you think so Y 

Lady Janet's temper had hardly been allowed time 
enough to subside to its customary level. 

' Very remarkable, I dare say,' she answered, ' to 
people who feel any doubt of this pitiable lady of yours 
being mad. I feel no doubt — and, thus far, I find your 
account of yourself, Julian, tiresome in the extreme. 
Get on to the end. Did you lay your hand on Mercy 
Merrick ? ' 

*No.' 

* Did you hear anything of her ?' 

'Nothing. DiflSculties beset me on every side. 
The French ambulance had shared in the disasters of 
France — it was broken up. The wounded Frenchmen 
were prisoners, somewhere in Grermany, nobody knew 
where. The French surgeon had been killed in action. 
His assistants were scattered — most likely in hiding. 
I began to despair of making any discovery, when 
accident threw in my way two Prussian soldiers who 
had been in the French cottage. They confirmed what 
the Grerman surgeon told the consul, and what Horace 
himself told m^, namely, that no nurse in a black dress 
was to be seen in the place. If there had been such a 
person, she would certainly (the Prussians informed me) 
have been found in attendance on the injured French- 
men. The cross of the Geneva Convention would have 
been amply suflScient to protect her : no woman wear- 
ing that badge of honour would have disgraced herself 
by abandoning the wounded men before the Germans 
entered the place.' 
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* In short,' interposed Lady Janet, ' there is no such 
person as Mercy Merrick ? ' 

'I can draw no other conclusion,' said Julian, 
* unless the English doctor's idea is the right one. After 
hearing what I have just told you, he is satisfied that 
the woman herself is Mercy Merrick.' 

Lady Janet held up her hand, as a sign that she 
had an objection to make here. 

' You and the doctor seem to have settled every- 
thing to your entire satisfaction on both sides,' she 
said. ' But there is one difficulty that you have neither 
of you accounted for yet.' 

' What is it, aunt ? ' 

* You talk glibly enough, Julian, about this woman's 
mad assertion that Grace is the missing nurse, and that 
she is Grace. But you have not explained yet how the 
idea first got into her head ; and, more than that, how 
it is that she is acquainted with my name and address, 
and perfectly familiar with Grace's papers and Grace's 
affairs. These things are a puzzle to a person of my 
average intelligence. Can your clever friend, the 
doctor, account for them ? ' 

* Shall I tell you what he said when I saw him this 
morning ? ' 

'Will it take long?' 

' It will take about a minute.' 

* You agreeably surprise me. Go on.' 

* You want to know how she gained her knowledge 
of your name, and of Miss Roseberry's afiFairs,' Julian 
resumed. 'The doctor says, in one of two ways. Either 
Miss Roseberry must have spoken of you, and of her 
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own aflFairs, while she and the stranger were together 
in the French cottage ; or the stranger must have 
obtained access privately to Miss Eoseberry's papers. 
Do you agree so far ? ' 

Lady Janet began to feel interested for the first 
time. 

' Perfectly,' she said. ' I have no doubt Grace pro- 
duced a strong impression on her, in the first place. I 
dare say all sorts of inquisitive questions followed ; 
and Grace rashly talked of matters which an older and 
wiser person would have kept to herself.' 

' Very good. Do you also agree that the last idea 
in the woman's mind when she was struck by the shell 
might have been (quite probably) the idea of Miss Rose- 
berry's identity and Miss Eoseberry's afiairs ? You think 
it likely enough? Weill What happens after that? The 
wounded woman is brought to life by an operation, and 
she becomes delirious in the hospital at Mannheim. 
During her delirium the idea of Miss Eoseberry's identity 
ferments in her brain, and assumes its present perverted 
form. In that form it still remains. As a necessary 
consequence, she persists in reversing the two iden- 
tities. She says she is Miss Eoseberry, and declares 
Miss Eoseberry to be Mercy Mendck. There is the 
doctor's view of the matter. As I think, it not only 
answers your question — ^it also explains the woman's angry 
repudiation of the name marked on her clothes (the 
name of Mercy Merrick) when she was received at the 
hospital. Do you agree with me ? ' 

* I hardly know, Julian, whether I agree with you 
or not. Confusion of their own identity with the iden- 
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tity of others is common enough among mad people, 
I admit. Still, the doctor doesn't quite satisfy me. I 
think ' 

What Lady Janet thought was not destined to be ex- 
pressed. She suddenly checked herself, and held up her 
hand for the second time. 

' Another objection ? ' enquired Julian. 

' Hold your tongue!' cried the old lady. * If you say 
a word more I shall lose it again.' 

' Lose what, aunt ? ' 

' What I wanted to say to you, ages ago. I have 
got it back again — it begins with a question. (No more 
of the doctor I I have had enough of him I) Where is 
she — your pitiable lady, my crazy wretch — ^where is she 
now ? Still in London ? ' 

*Yes.' 

' And still at large ? ' 

' Still with the landlady, at her lodgings.' 

*Very well. Now, answer me this. What is to 
prevent her from making another attempt to force her 
way (or steal her way) into my house ? How am I to 
protect Grace, how am I to protect myself, if she comes 
here again ? ' 

'Is that really what you wished to speak to me 
about ? ' 

* That, and nothing else.' 

They were both too deeply interested in the subject 
of their conversation to look towards the conservatory, 
and to notice the appearance at that moment of a 
distant gentleman among the plants and flowers, who 
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had made his way in from the garden outside. Advan- 
cing noiselessly on the soft Indian matting, the gentle- 
man ere long revealed himself under the form and 
features of Horace Holmcroft. Before entering the 
dining-room, he paused, fixing his eyes inquisitively on 
the back of Lady Janet's visitor — the back being all 
that he could see in the position he then occupied. 
After a pause of an instant, the visitor spoke, and 
further uncertainty was at once at an end. Horace, 
nevertheless, made no movement to enter the room. 
He had his own jealous distrust of what Julian might 
be tempted to confess privately to Lady Janet ; and he 
waited a little longer, on the chance that his doubt? 
might be verified. 

* Neither you nor Miss Eoseberry need any pro 
tection from the poor deluded creature,' Julian went on. 
' I have gained great influence over her, and I have 
satisfied her that it is useless to present herself here 
again.' 

' I beg your pardon,' interposed Horace, speaking 
from the conservatory door. ' You have done nothing 
of the sort.' 

(He had heard enough to satisfy him that the talk 
was not taking the direction which his suspicions had 
anticipated. And as an additional incentive to show 
himself, a happy chance had now offered him the oppor- 
tunity of putting Julian in the wrong.) 

'Good heavens, Horace!' exclaimed Lady Janet, 
' where do you come from ? And what do you mean ?' 

' I heard at the lodge that your ladyship and Grace 
had returned last night. And I came in at once, with- 
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out troubling the servants, by the shortest way.' He 
turned to Julian next, ' The woman you were speak- 
ing of just now,' he proceeded, ^ has been here again 
already — ^in Lady Janet's absence/ 

Lady Janet immediately looked at her nephew. 
Julian reassured her by a gesture. 

'Impossible,' he said. 'There must be some 
mistake.' 

' There is no mistake,' Horace rejoined. ' I am re- 
peating what I have just heard from the lodge-keeper 
himself. He hesitated to mention it to Lady Janet for 
fear of alarming her. Only three days since, this person 
had the audacity to ask him for her ladyship's address 
at the seaside. Of course he refused to give it.' 

' You hear that, Julian ?' said Lady Janet. 

No signs of anger or mortification escaped Julian. 
The expression in his face at that moment was an ex- 
pression of sincere distress. 

' Pray don't alarm yourself,' he said to his aimt, in 
his quietest tones. ' If she attempts to annoy you or 
Miss Eoseberry again, I have it in my power to stop 
her instantly.' 

* How ? ' asked Lady Janet. 

' How, indeed I ' echoed Horace. ' If we give her in 
charge to the police we shall become the subject of a 
public scandal.' 

' I have managed to avoid all danger of scandal,' 
Julian answered, the expression of distress in his face 
becoming more and more marked while he spoke. ' Be- 
fore I called here to-day I had a private consultation 
with the magistrate of the district, and I have made 
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certain arrangements at the police-station close by. On 
receipt of my card, an experienced man, in plain clothes, 
will present himself at any address that I indicate, and 
will take her quietly away. The magistrate will hear 
the charge in his private room, and will examine the 
evidence which I can produce, showing that she is not 
accountable for her actions. The proper medical officer 
will report officially on the case, and the law will place 
her under the necessary restraint.' 

Lady Janet and Horace looked at each other in 
amazement. Julian was, in their opinion, the last mian 
on earth to take the course — at once sensible and severe 
— which Julian had actually adopted. Lady Janet 
insisted on an explanation. 

* Why do I hear of this now for the first time ? ' she 
asked. ' Why did you not tell me you had taken these 
precautions before ? ' 

Julian answered frankly and sadly. 

^Because I hoped, aunt, that there would be no 
necessity for proceeding to extremities. You now force 
me to acknowledge that the lawyer and the doctor (both 
of whom I have seen this mpming) think, as you do, 
that, she is not to be trusted. It was at their suggestion 
entirely that I went to the magistrate. They put it to 
me whether the result of my enquiries abroad — 'unsatis- 
factory as it may have been in other respects— did not 
strengthen the conclusion that the poor woman's mind 
is deranged. I felt compelled in conmion honesty to 
admit that it was so. Having owned this, I was bound 
to take such precautions as the lawyer and the doctor 
thought necessary. I have done my duty— sorely 

X 3 
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against my own will. It is weak of me, I daresay — 
but I can w>i bear the thought of treating this afflicted 
creature harshly. Her delusion is so hopeless! her 
situation is such a pitiable one I ' 

His voice fialtered. He turned away abruptly and 
took up his hat. Lady Janet followed him, and spoke 
to him at the door. Horace smiled satirically, and 
went to warm himself at the fire. 

* Are you going away, Julian ? ' 

' I am only going to the lodge-keeper. I want to 
give him a word of warning in case of his seeing her 
again.' 

' You will come back here ? ' (Lady Janet lowered 
her voice to a whisper.) * There is really a reason, 
Julian, for you not leaving the house now.' 

'I promise not to go away, aunt, until I have 
provided for your security. If you, or your adopted 
daughter, are alarmed by another intrusion, I give you 
my word of honour my card shall go to the police- 
station — however painfully I may feel it myself.' (He, 
too, lowered his voice at the next words.) *In the 
meantime, remember what I confessed to you while 
we were alone I For my sake, let me see as little of 
Miss Roseberry as possible. Shall I find you in this 
room when I come back ? ' 

'Yes.' 

' Alone ? ' 

He laid a strong emphasis, of look as well as of 
tone, on that one word. Lady Janet understood what 
the emphasis meant. 

' Are you really,' she whispered, * as much in love 
with Orace a« thatf ' 
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Julian laid one hand on his aunt's arm, and pointed 
with the other to Horace — standing with his back to 
them, warming his feet on the fender. 

* Well ? ' said Lady Janet. 

' Well,' said Julian, with a smile on his lip and a 
tear in his eye, * I never envied any man as I envy 
hvmV 

With those words he left the room. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

A woman's bemobse. 

Havino warmed his feet to his own entire satisfaction, 
Horace turned round from the fireplace, and discovered 
that he and Lady Janet were alone. 

^ Can I see Grace ? ' he asked. 

The easy tone in which he put the question — a 
tone, as it were, of proprietorship in 'Grace' — jarred 
on Lady Janet at the moment. For the first time 
in her life she found herself comparing Horace with 
Julian to Horace's disadvantage. He was rich; he 
was a gentleman of ancient lineage ; he bore an un- 
blemished character. But who had the strong brain ? 
who had the great heart? Which was the Man of 
the two ? 

* Nobody can see her,' answered Lady Janet. ' Not 
even you ! ' 

The tone of the reply was sharp — with a dash of 
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irony Id it. But where is the modem young man — 
possessed of health and an independent income — ^who 
is capable of understanding that irony can be pre- 
sumptuous enough to address itself to Aim? Horace 
(with perfect politeness) declined to consider himself 
answered. 

^ Does your ladyship mean that Miss Boseberry is 
in bed ? ' he asked. 

^ I mean tliat Miss Roseberry is in her room. I 
mean that I have twice tried to persuade Miss Bose- 
berry to dress and come downstairs — and tried in vain 
I mean that what Miss Boseberry refuses to do for Me 
she is not likely to do for You ^' 

How many more meanings of her own Lady Janet 
might have gone on enumerating, it is not easy to cal 
culate. At her third sentence, a sound in the library 
caught her ear through the incompletely-closed door, and 
suspended the next words on her lips. Horace heard 
it also. It was the rustling soimd (travelling nearer 
and nearer over the library carpet) of a silken dress. 

(In the interval while a coming event remains in a 
state of uncertainty, what is it the inevitable tendency 
of every Englishman imder thirty to do ? His inevit- 
able tendency is to ask somelx)dy to bet on the event. 
He can no more resist it than he can resist lifting his 
stick or his umbrella, in the absence of a gun, and 
pretending to shoot if a bird flies by him while he is 
out for a walk.) 

'What mil your ladyship bet that this is not 
Grace ? ' cried Horace. 

Her ladyship took no notice of the proposal ; her 
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attention remained fixed on the library door. The 
rustL'ng sound stopped for a moment. The door was 
softly pushed open. The false Grace Eoseberry entered 
the room. 

Horace advanced to meet her, opened his lips to 
speak, and stopped — struck dumb by the change in his 
affianced wife since he had seen her last. Some terrible 
oppression seemed to have crushed her. It was as if 
she had actually shnmk in height as well as in sub- 
stance. She walked more slowly than usual ; she 
spoke more rarely than usual, and in a lower tone. To 
those who had seen her before the fatal visit of the 
stranger from Mannheim, it was the wreck of the 
woman that now appeared, instead of the woman her- 
self. And yet, there was the old charm still surviving 
through it all ; the grandeur of the head and eyes, the 
delicate symmetry of the features, the unsought grace 
of every movement — in a word, the imconquerable 
beauty which suflFering cannot destroy, and which time 
itself is powerless to wear out. 

Lady Janet advanced, and took her with hearty 
kindness by both hands. 

' My dear child, welcome among us again I You 
have come downstairs to please me ? ' 

She bent her head in silent acknowledgment that 
it was so. Lady Janet pointed to Horace : ' Here is 
somebody who has been longing to see you, Grace.' 

She never looked up ; she stood submissive, her 
eyes fixed on a little basket of coloured wools which 
hung on her arm. ^ Thank you. Lady Janet,' she said, 
faintly. * Thank you, Horace.' 
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Horace placed her arm in his, and led her to the 
8ofa. She shivered as she took her seat, and looked 
round lier. It was the first time she had seen the 
dining-room since the day when she had found herself 
face to face with the dead-€dive. 

'Why do you come here, my love?* asked Lady 
Janet. ' The drawing-room would have been a warmer 
and a pleasanter place for you.' 

' I saw a carriage at the front door. I was afraid of 
meeting with visitors in the drawing-room.' 

As she made that reply, the servant came in, and 
announced the visitors' names. Lady Janet sighed 
wearily. ' I must go and get rid of them,' she said, 
resigning herself to circumstances. 'What will yon 
do, Grace ? ' 

' I will stay here, if you please.' 

' I will keep her company,' added Horace. 

Lady Janet hesitated. She had promised to see her 
nephew in the dining-room on his return to the house 
— aud to see him alone. Would there be time enough 
to get rid of the visitors, and to establish her adopted 
daughter in the empty drawing-room, before Julian 
appeared ? It was a ten minutes' walk to the lodge, and 
he had to make the gatekeeper imderstand his instruc- 
tions. Lady Janet decided that she had time enough 
at her disposal. She nodded kindly to Mercy, and left 
her alone with her lover. 

Horace seated himself in the vacant place on the 
sofa. So far as it was in his nature to devote himself 
to anyone, he was devoted to Mercy. ' I am grieved 
to see how you have suffered,' he said, with honeet 
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distress in his face as he looked at her. ' Try to forget 
^bat has happened.' 

' I am trying to forget. Do you think of it much ? ' 

' My darling, it is too contemptible to be thought of 

She placed her work-basket on her lap. Her wasted 
fingers began absently sorting the wools inside. 

' Have you seen Mr. Julian Gray ? ' she asked 
suddenly. 

'Yes.' 

' What does "he say about it ?' She looked at Horace 
for the first time, steadily scrutinising his face. Horace 
took refuge in prevarication. 

'I really haven't asked for Julian's opinion,' he 
said. 

' She looked down again, with a sigh, at the basket 
on her lap — considered a little— and tried him once 
more. 

* Why has Mr. Julian Gray not been here for a 
whole week ? ' she went on. * The servants say he has 
been abroad. Is that true ? ' 

It was useless to deny it. Horace admitted that the 
servants were right. 

Her fingers suddenly stopped at their restless work 
among the wools: her breath quickened perceptibly. 
What had Julian Gray been doing abroad ? Had he 
been making enquiries? Did he alone, of all the 
people who saw that terrible meeting, suspect her? 
Yes ! His was the fiiner intelligence ; his was a clergy- 
man's (a London clergyman's) experience of frauds and 
deceptions, and of the women who were guilty of them. 
Not a doubt of it now ! Julian suspected her. 
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* When does he come back ? ' she asked, in tones so 
low that Horace could barely hear her, 

^ He has come back already. He returned last night.' 

A faint shade of colour stole slowly over the pallor 
of her face. She suddenly put her basket away, and 
clasped her hands together to quiet the trembling of 
them, before she asked her next question. 

' Where is ' She paused to steady her voice. 

* Where is the person,' she resumed, ' who came here 
and frightened me ? * 

Horace hastened to reassure her. ' The person will 
not come again,' he said. * Don't talk of her 1 Don't 
think of her I ' 

She shook lier head. ' There is something I want 
,to know,' she persisted. ' How did Mr. Julian Gray 
become acquainted with her ? ' 

This was easily answered. Horace mentioned the 
consul at Mannheim, and the letter of introduction. 
She listened eagerly, and said her next words in a 
louder, firmer tone. 

' She was quite a stranger, then, to Mr. Julian Gray 
— before that?' 

'Quite a stranger,' Horace replijsd. 'No more 
questions — not another word about her, Grace 1 I 
forbid the subject. Come, my own love I' he said, 
taking her hand, and bending over her tenderly, ' rally 
your spirits ! We are young — we love each other — 
now is our time to be happy ! ' 

Her hand turned suddenly cold, and trembled in 
his. Her head sank with a helpless weariness on her 
breast. Horace rose in alarm. 
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' You are cold — you are faint,' he said. ' Let me 
get you a glass of wine I — let me mend the fire ! ' 

The decanters were still on the luncheon-table. 
Horace insisted on her drinking some port wine. She 
barely took half the contents of the wine-glass. Even 
that little told on her sensitive organisation ; it roused 
her sinking energies of body and mind. After watch- 
ing her anxiously, without attracting her notice, Horace 
left her again to attend to the fire at the other end of 
the room. Her eyes followed him slowly with a hard 
and tearless despair. ' Sally your spirits,' she repeated 
to herself in a whisper. ' My spirits ! Oh, God 1 ' 
She looked round her at the luxury and beauty of the 
room, as those look who take their leave of familiar 
scenes. The moment after, her eyes sank, and rested 
on the rich dress that she wore — a gift from Lady 
Janet. She thought of the past ; she thought of the 
future. Was the time near when she would be back 
again in the Refuge, or back again in the streets ? — 
she who had been Lady Janet's adopted daughter, and 
Horace Holmcroft's betrothed wife I A sudden frenzy 
of recklessness seized on her as she thought of the 
coming end. Horace was right I Why not rally her 
spirits ? Why not make the most of her time ? The 
last hours of her life in that house were at hand. 
Why not enjoy her stolen position while she could? 
^Adventuress I' whispered the mocking spirit within 
her, ' be true to your character. Away with your 
remorse I Remorse is the luxury of an honest woman.' 
She caught up her basket of wools, inspired by a new 
idea. ' Ring the bell I ' she cried out to Horace at the 
fireplace. 
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He looked round in wonder. The sound of her 
voice was so completely altered that he almost fancied 
there must have been another woman in the room. 

*Eing the belli' she repeated. 'I have left my 
work upstairs. If you want me to be in good spirits, I 
must have my work.' 

Still looking at her, Horace put his hand mecha- 
nically to the bell and rang. One of the men-servants 
came in. 

^ Go upstairs, and ask my maid for my work,' she 
said sharply. Even the man was taken by surprise ; 
it was her habit to speak to the servants with a gentle- 
ness and consideration which bad long since won all 
their hearts. 'Do you hear me?' she asked impa- 
tiently. The servant bowed, and went out on his 
errand. She turned to Horace with flashing eyes and 
fevered cheeks. 

' What a comfort it is,' she said, * to belong to the 
upper classes! A poor woman has no maid to dress 
her, and no footman to send upstairs. Is life worth 
having, Horace, on less than five thousand a year?' 

The servant returned with a strip of embroidery. 
She took it with an insolent grace, and told him to 
bring her a footstool. The man obeyed. She tossed 
the embroidery away from her on the sofa. ' On second 
thoughts I don't care about my work,' she said. ' Take 
it upstairs again.' The perfectly-trained servant, mar« 
veiling privately, obeyed once more. Horace, in silent 
astonishment, advanced to the sofa to observe her more 
nearly. *How grave you look I' she exclaimed, with 
an air of flippant imconcern. ' You don't approve of 
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my sitting idle, perhaps ? Anything to please you I / 
haven't got to go up and down stairs. Ring the bell 
again.' 

'My dear Grace,' Horace remonstrated gravely 
* you are quite mistaken. I never even thought of 
your work.' 

' Never mind ; it's inconsistent to send for my work, 
and then send it away again. Bing the bell.' 

Horace looked at her, without moving. ' Grace I 
he said, ' what has come to you ? ' 

'How should I know?' she retorted carelessly. 
' Didn't you tell me to rally my spirits ? Will you ring 
the bell ? or must I ? ' 

Horace submitted. He frowned as he walked back 
to the bell. He was one of the many people who in- 
stinctively resent anything that is new to them. This 
strange outbreak was qidte new to him. For the first 
time in his life he felt sympathy for a servant, when 
the much-enduring man appeared once more. 

' Bring my work back ; I have changed my mind.' 
With that brief explanation she reclined luxuriously 
on the soft sofa cushions ; swinging one of her balls of 
wool to and &o above her head, and looking at it lazily 
as she lay back. ' I have a remark to make, Horace,' 
she went on, when the door had closed on her mes- 
senger. ' It is only people in our rank of life who get 
good servants. Did you notice ? Nothing upsets that 
man's temper. A servant in a poor fieunily would have 
been impudent; a maid-of-all-work would have won- 
dered when I was going to know my own mind.' The 
man returned with the embroidery. This time she 
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received him graciously ; she dismissed him with her 
thanks* ^ Have you seen your mother lately, Horace Y 
she asked, suddenly sitting up and busying herself with 
her work. 

* I saw her yesterday,' Horace answered. 

<She understands, I hope, that I am not well 
enough to call on her ? She is not offended with me ?' 

Horace recovered his serenity. The deference to 
his mother implied in Mercy's questions gently flattered 
his self-esteem. He resumed his place on the sofa. 

< Offended with you!' he answered, smiling. <My 
dear Grace, she sends you her love. And, more than 
that, she has a wedding-present for you.' 

Mercy became absorbed in her work ; she stooped 
close over the embroidery — so close that Horace could 
not see her face. * Do you know what the present is ?' 
she asked in lower tones ; speaking absently. 

' No. I only know it is waiting for you. Shall I 
go and get it to-day ?' 

She neither accepted nor refused the proposal — she 
went on with her work more industriously than ever. 

' There is plenty of time,' Horace persisted. ' I can 
go before dinner.' 

Still she took no notice : still she never looked up. 
' Your mother is very kind to me,' she said, abruptly. 
< I was afraid at one time that she would think me 
hardly good enough to be your wife.' 

Horace laughed indulgently: his self-esteem was 
more gently flattered than ever. 

'Absinrdl' he exclaimed. 'My darling, you are 
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connected with Lady Janet Roy. Your family is 
almost as good as ours.' 

* Almost ? ' she repeated. ' Only almost ? ' 

The momentary levity of expression vanished from 
Horace's face. The family-question was far too serious 
a question to be lightly treated. A becoming shadow 
of solemnity stole over his manner. He looked as if it 
was Sunday, and he was just stepping into church. 

* In OUK family,' he said, ' we trace back — by my 
father, to the Saxons : by my mother, to the Normans. 
Lady Janet's family is an old family — on her side only.' 

Mercy dropped her embroidery, and looked Horace 
full in the face. She, too, attached no common im- 
portance to what she had next to say. 

' If I had not been connected with Lady Janet,' she 
began, ' would you ever have thought of marrying me ? ' 

* My love I what is the use of asking ? You are 
connected vnih Lady Janet.' 

She refused to let him escape answering her in that 
way. 

* Suppose I had not been connected with Lady 
Janet,' she persisted, ' suppose I had only been a good 
girl, with nothing but my own merits to speak for me. 
What would your mother have said, then ? ' 

Horace still parried the question — only to find the 
oint of it pressed home on him once more. 

* Why do you ask ? ' he said. 

* I ask to be answered,' she rejoined. * Would your 
mother have liked you to marry a poor girl, of no 
family — ^with nothing but her own virtues to speak for 
her?' 
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Horace was fairly pressed back to the wall. 

* If you must know,' he replied, * my mother would 
have refused to sanction such a marriage as that.* 

* No matter how good the girl might have been ? * 
There was something defiant — almost threatening 

— in her tone. Horace was annoyed, and he showed it 
when he spoke. 

* My mother would have respected the girl, without 
ceasing to respect herself,' he said. ^ My mother would 
have remembered what was due to the family name.' 

* And she would have said. No ? ' 

* She would have said. No.' 
*Ah!' 

There was an undertone of angry contempt in the 
exclamation which made Horace start. ' What is the 
matter ? ' he asked. 

* Nothing,' she answered, and took up her embroi- 
dery again. There he sat at her side, anxiously looking 
at her — his hope in the future centred in his marriage! 
In a week more, if she chose, she might enter that 
ancient family of which he had spoken so proudly, as 
his wife. * Oh I ' she thought, ' if I didn't love him ! 
if I had only his merciless mother to think of I ' 

Uneasily conscious of some estrangement between 
them, Horace spoke again. * Siu-ely I have not offended 
you ? ' he said. 

She turned towards him once more. The work 
dropped unlieeded on her lap. Her grand eyes soft- 
ened into tenderness. A smile trembled sadly on her 
delicate lips. She laid one hand caressingly on his 
shoulder. All the beauty of her voice lent its charm 
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to the next words that she said to him. The woman's 
heart hungered in its misery for the comfort that could 
only come from his lips. 

* YoM would have loved me, Horace — without stop- 
ping to think of the family name?' 

The family name again ! How strangely she per- 
sisted in coming back to that I Horace looked at her 
without answering ; trying vainly to fathom what was 
passing in her mind. 

She took his hand, and wrimg it hard — as if she 
would wring the answer out of him in that way. 

' You would have loved me ? ' she repeated. 

The double spell of her voice and her touch was 
on him. He answered warmly, ' Under any circum- 
stances I under any name I ' 

Slie put one arm round his neck, and fixed her eyes 
on his. ' Is that true ? ' she asked. 

' True as the heaven above us I ' 

She drank in those few commonplace words with a 
greedy delight. She forced him to repeat them in a 
new form. 

\ No matter who I might have been ? For myself 
alone ? ' 

' For yourself alone.' 

She threw both arms round him, and laid her head 
passionately on his breast. * I love you I I love you 1 1 
I love you III' Her voice rose with hysterical vehe- 
mence at each repetition of the words — then suddenly 
sank to a low wailing cry cf rage and despair. The 
sense of her true position towards him revealed itself 
in all its horror as the confession of her love escaped her 
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lips. Her arms dropped from him ; she flung herself 
back on the sofa cushions, hiding her face in her hands. 
* Oh, leave me I * she moaned faintly, ' Go 1 go 1 ' 

Horace tried to wind his arm round her, and raise 
her. She started to her feet, and waved him back from 
her with a wild action of her hands, as if she was 
frightened of him. ^ The wedding present I ' she cried, 
seizing the first pretext that occurred to her. < You 
offered to bring me your mother's present. I am dying 
to see what it is. Gro, and get it ! ' 

Horace tried to compose her. He might as well 
have tried to compose the winds and the sea. 

' Go 1 ' she repeated, pressing one clenched hand on 
her bosom. ' I am not well. Talking excites me — I 
am hysterical ; I shall be better alone. Get me the 
present. Go ! ' 

* Shall I send Lady Janet ? Shall I ring for your 
maid ? ' 

* Send for nobody I ring for nobody 1 If you love 
me — leave me here by myself ! leave me instantly ! ' 

' I shall see you when I come back ? ' 

* Yes I yes I ' 

There was no alternative but to obey her. Unwil- 
lingly and forebodingly Horace left the room. 

She drew a deep breath of relief, and dropped into 
the nearest chair. If Horace had stayed a moment 
longer — she felt it, she knew it — her head would have 
given way ; she would have burst out before him with 
the terrible truth. ' Oh I ' she thought, pressing her 
cold hands on her burning eyes, ' if I could only cry, 
now there is nobody to see me I' 
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The room was empty, she had every reason for con- 
cluding that she was alone. And yet, at that very 
moment, there were ears that listened, there were eyes 
waiting to see her. 

Little by little the door behind her which faced the 
library and led into the billiard-room was opened noise- 
lessly from without, by an inch at a time. As the 
opening was enlarged, a hand in a black glove, an arm in 
a black sleeve, appeared, guiding the movement of the 
door. An interval of a moment passed, and the worn 
white face of Grace Roseberry showed itself stealthily, 
looking into the dining-room. 

Her eyes brightened with vindictive pleasure as 
they discovered Mercy sitting alone at the farther end 
of the room. Inch by inch she opened the door more 
widely, took one step forward, and checked herself. A 
sound, just audible at the far end of the conservatory, 
had caught her ear. 

She listened — satisfied herself that she was not 
mistaken — and, drawing back with a frown of dis- 
pleasure, softly closed the door again, so as to hide 
herself from view. The sound that had disturbed her 
was the distant murmur of men's voices (apparently 
two in number) talking together in lowered tones, at 
the garden entrance to the conservatory. 

Who were the men ? and what would they do next ? 
They might do one of two things : they might enter 
the drawing-room, or they might withdraw again by 
way of the garden. Kneeling behind the door, with 
her ear at the keyhole, Grace Eoseberry waited the 
event, 

v 2 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

THEY MEET AGAIN. 

Absorbed in herself, Mercy failed to notice the opening 
door or to hear the murmur of voices in the con- 
servatory. 

The one terrible necessity which had been present 
to her mind at intervals for a week past was con- 
fronting her at that moment. She owed to Ghrace 
Roseberry the tardy justice of owning the truth. The 
longer her confession was delayed, the more cruelly she 
was injuring the woman whom she had robbed of her 
identity — the friendless woman who had neither wit- 
nesses nor papers to produce, who was powerless 4o 
right her own wrong. Keenly as she felt this, Mercy 
failed nevertheless to conquer the horror that shook 
lier when she thought of the impending avowal. Day 
followed day, and still she shrank from the unendur- 
able ordeal of confession — as she was shrinking from 
it now I 

Was it fear for herself that closed her lips ? 

She trembled — as any human being in her place 
must have trembled — at the bare idea of finding herself 
thrown back again on the world, which had no place 
in it and no hope in it for her. But she could have 
overcome that terror — she could have resigned herself 
to that doom. 

No I it was not the fear of the confession itself, or 
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the fear of the consequences which must follow it, that 
still held her silent. The horror that daunted her was 
the horror of owning to Horace and to Lady Janet that 
she had cheated them out of their love. 

Every day, Lady Janet was kinder and kinder. 
Every day, Horace was fonder and fonder of her. How 
could she confess to Lady Janet ? how could she own to 
Horace that she had imposed upon him ? * I can't 
do it. They are so good to me — I can't do it!' In 
that hopeless way it had ended during the seven days 
that had gone by. In that hopeless way it ended 
again now. 

The murmur of the two voices at the further end 
of the conservatory ceased. The billiard-room door 
opened again slowly by an inch at a time. 

Mercy still kept her place, unconscious of the events 
that were passing round her. Sinking under the hard 
stress laid on it, her mind had drifted little by little 
into a new train of thought. For the first time, she 
found the courage to question the future in a new way. 
Supposing ' her confession to have been made, or sup- 
posing the woman whom she had personated to have 
discovered the means of exposing the fraud, what 
advantage, she now asked herself, would Miss Roseberry 
derive from Mercy Merrick's disgrace ? 

Could Lady Janet transfer to the woman who was 
reaUy her relative by marriage the affection which she 
had given to the woman who had pretended to be her 
relative ? No ! All the right in the world would not 
put the true Grace into the false Grace's vacant place. 
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The qualities by which Mercy had won Lady Janet's 
love were the qualities which were Mercy's own. Ladjr 
Janet could do rigid justice — but hers was not the 
heart to give itself to a stranger (and to give itself 
unreservedly) a second time. Grace Bosebeny would 
be formally acknowledged — and there it would end. 

Was there hope in this new \'iew ? 

Yes I There was the false hope of making the 
inevitable atonement by some other means than by the 
confession of the fraud. 

What had Grace Boseberry actually lost by the 
wrong done to her ? She had lost the salary of Lady 
Janet's ' companion and reader.' Say that she wanted 
money, Mercy had her savings from Uie generous allow- 
ance made to her by I^ady Janet ; Mercy could oflFer 
money. Or say that she wanted employment, Mercy's 
interest with Lady Janet could offer employment, could 
offer anytliing Grace might ask for, if she would only 
come to terms. 

Invigorated by the new hope, Mercy rose excitedly, 
weary of inaction in the empty room. She, who but a 
few minutes since had shuddered at the thought of their 
meeting again, was now eager to devise a means of 
finding her way privately to an interview with Grace. 
It should be done without loss of time — on that very 
day, if possible ; by the next day at latest. She looked 
round her mechanically, pondering how to reach the 
end in view. Her eyes rested by chance on the door of 
the billiard-room. 

Was it fancy ? or did she really see the door first 
open a little — then suddenly and softly close again ? 
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Was it fancy ? or did she really hear, at the same 
moment, a sound behind her as of persons speaking in 
the conservatory ? 

She paused, and, looking back in that direction, 
listened intently. The soimd — if she had really heard 
it — was no longer audible. She advanced towards the 
billiard-room, to set her first doubt at rest. She 
stretched out her hand to open the door — when the 
voices (recognisable now as the voices of two men) 
caught her ear once more. 

This time she was able to distinguish the words that 
were spoken. 

*Any further orders, sir?' enquired one of the 
men. 

* Nothing more,' replied the other, 

Mercy started, and faintly flushed, as the second 
voice answered the first. She stood irresolute, close to 
the billiard-room, hesitating what to do next. 

After an interval, the second voice made itself heard 
again, advancing nearer to the dining-room : ^ Are you 
there, aimt?' it asked, cautiously. There was a 
moment's pause. Then the voice spoke for the third 
time, sounding louder and nearer. * Are you there ? ' it 
reiterated ; * I have something to tell you.' Mercy 
summoned her resolution, and answered, ' Lady Janet 
is not here.' She turned, as she spoke, towards the 
conservatory door, and confronted on the threshold 
Julian Gray. 

They looked at one another without exchanging a 
word on either side. The situation — for widely different 
reasons — ^was equally embarrassing to both of them. 
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There — as Julian saw her — ^was the woman forbidden 
to him, the woman whom he loved. 

There — as Mercy saw him, — was the man whom she 
dreaded ; the man whose actions (as she interpreted 
them) proved that he suspected her. 

On the surface of it, the incidents which had 
marked their first meeting were now exactly repeated, 
with the one difference, that the impidse to withdraw 
this time appeared to be on the man's side, and not 
on the woman's. It was Mercy who spoke first. 

^Did you expect to find Lady Janet here?' she 
asked, constrainedly. 

He answered, on his part, more constrainedly still. 

* It doesn't matter,' he said. * Another time will 
do.' 

He drew back as he made the reply. She advanced 
desperately, with the deliberate intention of detaining 
him by speaking "again. 

The attempt which he had made to withdraw, the 
constraint in his manner wlien he had answered, had 
instantly confirmed her in the false conviction that he, 
and he alone, had guessed the truth 1 If she was right 
— if he had secretly made discoveries abroad which 
placed her entirely at his mercy — the attempt to in- 
duce Grace to consent to a compromise with her would 
be manifestly useless. Her first and foremost interest 
now was to find out how she really stood in the estima- 
tion of Julian Gray. In a terror of suspense that 
turned her cold from head to foot, she stopped him on 
liis way out, and spoke to him with the piteous counter- 
f<»it of a smile. 
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* Lady Janet is receiving some visitors,' she said, 
* If you will wait here, she will be back directly.' 

The effort of hiding her agitation from him had 
brought a passing colour into her cheeks. Worn and 
wasted as she was, the spell of her beauty was strong 
enough to hold him against his own will. All he had 
to tell Lady Janet was that he had met one of the 
gardeners in the conservatory, and had cautioned him as 
well as the lodge-keeper. It would have been easy to 
write this, and to send the note to his aunt on quitting 
the house. For the sake of his own peace of mind, 
for the sake of his duty to Horace, he was doubly bound 
to make the first polite excuse that occurred to him, 
and to leave Mercy as he had found her, alone in the 
room. He made the attempt, and hesitated. Despising 
himself for doing it, he allowed himself to look at her. 
Their eyes met. Julian stepped into the dining-room. 

* If I am not in the way,' he said, confusedly, ' I 
will wait, as you kindly propose.' 

She noticed his embarrassment ; she saw that he was 
strongly restraining himself from looking at her again. 
Her own eyes dropped to the ground as she made the 
discovery. Her speech failed her ; her heart throbbed 
faster and faster. 

*If I look at him again' (was the thought in Aer 
mind) ' I shall fall at his feet and tell him all that I 
have done ! ' 

* If I look at her again ' (was the thought in }d% 
mind) ' I shall fall at her feet and own that I am in 
love with her ! ' 

With downcast eyes he placed a chair for Iier. 
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With downcast eyes she bowed to him and took it. A 
dead silence followed. Never was any human misun- 
derstanding more intricately complete than the misun- 
derstanding which had now established itself between 
these two I 

Mercy's work-basket was near her. She took it, 
and gained time for composing herself by pretending 
to arrange the coloured wools* He stood behind her 
chair, looking a^ the graceful turn of her head, looking 
at the rich masses of her hair. He reviled himself as 
the weakest of men, as the falsest of friends, for stiU 
remaining near her — and yet he remained. 

The silence continued. The billiard-room door 
opened again noiselessly. The face of the listening 
woman appeared stealthily behind it. 

At the same moment Mercy roused herself and 
spoke : * Won't you sit down ? ' she said, softly ; still 
not looking round at him ; still busy with her basket 
of wools. 

He turned to get a chair — turned so quickly that 
he saw the billiard-room door move, as Grace Roseberry 
closed it again. 

* Is there anyone in that room ? ' he asked, address- 
ing Mercy. 

*I don't know,' she answered. *I thought I saw 
the door open and shut again a little while ago.' 

He advanced at once to look into the room. As he 
did so, Mercy dropped one of her balls of wool. He 
stopped to pick it up for her — then threw open the 
door and looked into the billiard-room. It was empty. 

Had some person been listening, and had that 
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person retreated in time to escape discovery? The 
open door of the smoking-room showed that room also 
to be empty. A third door was open — the door of the 
side-hall, leading into the grounds. After a moment's 
consideration, Julian closed it, and returned to the 
dining-room. 

* I can only suppose,' he said to Mercy, * that the 
billiard-room door was not properly shut, and that the 
draught of air from the hall must have moved it.' 

She accepted the explanation in silence. He was^ 
to all appearance, not quite satisfied with it himself 
For a moment or two he looked about him imeasily. 
Then the old fascination fastened its hold on him again. 
Once more he looked at the graceful turn of her head, 
at the rich masses of her hair. The courage to put the 
critical question to him, now that she had lured him 
into remaining in the room, was still a courage that 
failed her. She remained as busy as ever with her 
work — too busy to look at him ; too busy to speak to 
him. The silence became unendurable. He broke it 
by making a commonplace enquiry after her health. 

* I am well enough to be ashamed of the anxiety I 
have caused and the trouble I have given,' she answered. 
* To-day I have got downstairs for the first time. I am 
trying to do a little work.' She looked into the basket. 
The various specimens of wool in it were partly in balls 
and partly in loose skeins. The skeins were mixed 
and tangled. ^ Here is sad confusion I ' she exclaimed 
timidly, with a faint smile. ^ How am I to set it right 
again ? ' 

' Let me help you,' said Julian. 
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«Youl' 

' Why not ? ' lie asked, with a momentary return of 
the quaint humour which she remembered fio well. 
*You forget that I am a curate. Curates are pri\*i- 
leged to make themselves useful to young ladies. Let 
me try.' 

He took a stool at her feet, and set himself to im- 
ravel one of the tangled skeins. In a minute the wool 
was stretched on his hands, and the loose end was ready 
for Mercy to wind. There was something in the trivial 
action, and in the homely attention that it implied, 
which in some degree quieted her fear of him. She 
began to roll the wool off his hands into a ball. Thus 
occupied, she said the daring words which were to lead 
him little by little into betraying his suspicions, if he 
did indeed suspect the truth. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

* You were here when I fainted, were you not ? ' Mercy 
began. * You must think me a sad coward, even for a 
woman.' 

He shook his head. * I am far from thinking that,* 
he replied. *No courage could have sustained the 
shock which fell on you. I don't wonder that you 
fainted. I don't wonder that you have been ill.' 

She paused in rolling up the ball of wool. What 
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did those words of unexpected sympathy mean ? Was 
he laying a trap for her ? Urged by that serious doubt, 
she questioned him more boldly. 

' Horace tells me you have been abroad,' she said. 
'Did you enjoy your holiday ?' 

'It was no holiday. I went abroad because I 

thought it right to make certain enquiries ' He 

stopped there, unwilling to return to a subject that was 
painful to her. 

Her voice sank, her fingers trembled round the ball 
of wool — but she managed to go on. 

' Did you arrive at any results ? ' she asked. 

' At no results worth mentioning.' 

The caution of that reply renewed her worst suspi- 
cions of him. In sheer despair, she spoke out plainly. 

' I want to know your opinion' she began. 

' Gently ! ' said Julian. * You are entangling the 
wool again.' 

' I want to know your opinion of the person who so 
terribly frightened me. Do you tliink her ' 

' Do I think her— what ? ' 

' Do you think her an adventuress ? ' 

(As she said those words the branches of a shrub in 
the conservatory were noiselessly parted by a hand in a 
black glove. The face of Grace Eoseberry appeared 
dimly behind the leaves. Undiscovered, she had es- 
caped from the billiard-room, and had stolen her way 
into the conservatory as the safer hiding-place of the 
two. Behind the shrub she could see as well as listen 
Behind the shrub she waited as patiently as ev^r.) 

*I take a more merciful view,' Julian answered. 
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'I believe she is acting under a delusion. I don*t 
blame her : I pity her.' 

' You pity her ? ' as Mercy repeated the words, she 
took from Julian's hands the last lengths of wool left, 
and threw the imperfectly-wound skein back into the 
basket. ^ Does that mean,' she resumed abruptly, 'that 
you believe her ? ' 

Julian rose from his seat and looked at Mercy in 
astonishment. 

* Good heavens, Miss Roseberry I what put such an 
idea as that into your head ? ' 

' I am little better than a stranger to you,' she re- 
joined, with an effort to assume a jesting tone. ' You 
met that person before you met with me. It is not so 
very far from pitying her to believing her. How could 
I feel sure that you might not suspect me ? ' 

'Suspect 2/ou/' he exclaimed. *You don't know 
how you distress, how you shock me. Suspect you/ 
The bare idea of it never entered my mind. The man 
doesn't live who trusts you more implicitly, who be- 
lieves in you more devotedly than I do.' 

His eyes, his voice, his manner, all told her that 
those words came from the heart. She contrasted his 
generous confidence in her (the confidence of which 
she was unworthy) with her ungracious distrust of him. 
Not only had she wronged Grace Roseberry — she had 
wronged Julian Gray. Could she deceive him as she 
had deceived the others ? Could she meanly accept 
that implicit trust, that devoted belief? Never had 
she felt the base submissions which her own imposture 
condemned her to undergo, with a loathing of them so 
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overwhelming as the loathing that she felt now. In 
horror of herself, she turned her head aside in silence, 
and shrank from meeting his eye. He noticed the 
movement, placing his own interpretation on it. Ad- 
vancing closer, he asked anxiously if he had offended 
her? 

' You don't know how your confidence touches me,* 
she said, without looking up. * You little think how 
keenly I feel your kindness.' 

She checked herself abruptly. Her fine tact warned 
her that she was speaking too warmly — that the ex- 
pression of her gratitude might strike him ad being 
strangely exaggerated. She handed him her work- 
basket, before he could speak again. 

* Will you put it away for me ? ' she asked in her 
quieter tones. ' I don't feel able to work just now^' 

His back was turned on her for a moment, while 
he placed the basket on a side table. In that moment 
her mind advanced at a bound &om present to future. 
Accident might one day put the true Grace in posses- 
sion of the proofs that she needed, and might reveal 
the false Grace to him in the identity that was her 
own. What would he think of her then ? Could she 
make him tell her, without betraying herself? She 
determined to try. 

'Children are notoriously insatiable if you once 
answer their questions, and women are nearly as bad,' 
she said, when Julian returned to her. 'Will your 
patience hold out if I go Back for the third time to the 
person whom we have been speaking of? ' 

' Try me,' he answered with a smile. 
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' Suppose you had 'not taken your merciful view of 
her?' 

*Ye8?' 

' Suppose you believed that she was wickedly bent 
on deceiving others for a purpose of her own — ^would 
you not shrink from such a woman in horror and 
disgust ? ' 

^ Crod forbid that I should shrink from any human 
creature?' he answered earnestly. ^Who among us 
has a right to do that ? ' 

She hardly dared trust herself to believe him. 
'You would still pity her?' she persisted, 'and still 
feel for her ? ' 

' With all my heart.' 

* Oh, how good you arc I ' 

He held up his hand in warning. The tones of 
his voice deepened ; the lustre of his eyes brightened. 
She had stirred in the deptlis of that great heart the 
faitli in which the man lived — the steady principle 
which guided his modest and noble life. 

' No I ' he cried. ' Don't say that I Say that I try 
to love my neighbour as myself. Who but a Pharisee 
can believe he is better than another ? The best 
among us to-day may, but for the mercy of God, be the 
worst among us to-morrow. The true Christian virtue 
is the virtue which never despairs of a fellow-creature. 
The true Christian faith believes in Man as well as in 
G-od. Frail and fallen as we are, we can rise on the 
wings of repentance from earth to heaven. Humanity 
is sacred. Humanity has its immortal destiny. Who 
shall dare say to man or woman, ^' There is no hope 
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in you ?" Who shall dare say the work is all vile, when 
that work bears on it the stamp of the Creator's hand ? ' 

He turned away for a moment, struggling with the 
emotion which she had roused in him. 

Her eyes, as they followed him, lighted with a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm — then sank wearily in the vain 
regret which comes too late. Ah! if he could have 
been her friend and her adviser on the fatal day when 
she first turned her steps towards Mablethorpe House I 
She sighed bitterly as the hopeless aspiration wrung 
her heart. He heard the sigh; and, turning again, 
looked at her with a new interest in his face. 

* Miss Eoseberry,' he said. 

She was still absorbed in the bitter memories of the 
past : she failed to hear him. 

' Miss Eoseberry,' he repeated, approaching her. 

She looked up at him with a start. 

'May I venture to ask you something?' he said 
gently. 

She shrank at the question. 

' Don't suppose I am speaking out of mere curiosity,' 
he went on. ' And pray don't answer me, imless you 
can answer without betraying any confidence which 
may have been placed in you.' 

* Confidence ! ' she repeated. * What confidence do 
you mean?' 

*It has just struck me that you might have felt 
more than a common interest in the questions which 
you put to me a moment since,' he answered. ' Were 
you by any chance speaking of some unhappy woman — 

o 
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not the person who frightened you, of course — ^but of 
some other woman whom you know?' 

Her head sank slowly on her bosom. He had 
plainly no suspicion that she had been speaking of 
herself: his tone and manner both answered for it that 
his belief in her was as strong as ever. Still, those 
last words made her tremble ; she could not trust her- 
self to reply to them. 

He accepted the bending of her head as a reply. 

' Are you interested in her ?' he asked next. 

She faintly answered this time. * Yes.' 

' Have you encouraged her Y 

* I have not dared to encourage her.' 

His face lit up suddenly with enthusiasm. * Go to 
her,' he said, 'and let me go with you and help 
you!' 

The answer came faintly and mournfully. * She 
has sunk too low for that ! ' 

He interrupted her with a gesture of impatience. 

' What has she done ?' he asked. 

* She has deceived — basely deceived — innocent 
people who trusted her. She has wronged — cruelly 
wronged — another woman.' 

For tlie first time, Julian seated himself at her 
side. The interest that was now roused in him was 
an interest above reproach. He could speak to Mercy 
without restraint ; he could look at Mercy with a pure 
heart. 

* You judge lier very harshly,' lie said. * Do yov, 
know how she may have been tried and tempted?' 

There was no ans^ver. 
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* Tell me,' he went on, * is the person whom she 
has injured still living?' 

' Yes.' 

' If the person is still living, she may atone for the 
wrong. The time may come when this sinner, too, 
may win our pardon and deserve our respect.' 

* Could yov, respect her?' Mercy asked, sadly. 
' Can such a mind as yours understand what she has 
gone through?' 

A smile, kind and momentary, brightened his at- 
tentive face. 

*You forget my melancholy experience,' he an- 
swered. * Young as I am, I have seen more than most 
men of women who have sinned and suffered. Even 
after the little that you have told me, I think I can 
put myself in her place. I can well understand, for 
instance, that she may have been tempted beyond 
human resistance. Am I right ? ' 

' You are right.' 

* She may have had nobody near at the time to 
advise her, to warn her, to save her. Is that true ? ' 

* It is true.' 

' Tempted and friendless, self-abandoned to the evil 
impulse of the moment^ this woman may have com- 
mitted herself headlong to the act which she now 
vainly repents. She may long to make atonement, 
and may not know how to begin. All her energies 
may be crushed under the despair and horror of herself, 
out of which the truest repentance grows. Is such a 
woman as this all wicked, all vile ? I deny it I She 
fnay have a noble nature ; and she may show it nobly 

o 2 
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yet. Give her the opportunity she needs — and onr 
poor fallen fellow-creature may take her place again 
among the best of us ; lionoured, blameless, happy once 
more I ' 

Mercy's eyes, resting eagerly on him while he waa 
speaking, dropped again despondingly when he had 
done. 

' There is no such future as tliat,' she answered, 
' for the woman whom I am thinking of. She has lost 
her opportunity. She has done with hope.' 

Julian gravely considered with himself for a moment. 

* Ix^t us understand each other,' he said. ' She 
has committed an act of deception to the injury of 
anotlior woman. Was tliat what you told me ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' And she has gained something to her own advan- 
tage by the act ? ' 
' Yes; 

* Is she threatened with discovery?' 

* She is safe from discovery — for the present, at 
least.' 

* Safe as long as she closes her lips ? ' 
' As long as she closes her lips.' 

' There is her opportunity I ' cried Julian. ' Her future 
is before lier. She has iiot done with hope.' 

With clasped hands, in breathless suspense, Mercy 
looked at that inspiriting face, and listened to those 
golden words. 

* Explain yourself,' she said. ' Tell her, through me, 
what she must do.' 

'Let her o^vn tlie trutJi,' answered Julian, * without 
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the base fear of discovery to drive her to it. Let her 
do justice to the woman whom she has wronged, while 
that woman is still powerless to expose her. Let her 
sacrifice everything that she has gained by the fraud to 
the sacred duty of atonement. If she can do that- — for 
conscience' sake and for pity's sake — to her own pre- 
judice, to her own shame, to her own loss — then her 
repentance has nobly revealed the noble nature that is 
in her ; then she is a woman to be trusted, respected, 
beloved ! If I saw the Pharisees and Fanatics of this 
lower earth passing her by in contempt, I would hold 
out my hand to her before them all. I would say to her 
in her solitude and her affliction, " Else, poor wounded 
heart I Beautiful, piu*ified soul, God's angels rejoice 
over you I Take your place among the noblest of 
God's creatures ! " ' 

In those last sentences he unconsciously repeated 
the language in which he had spoken to his outcast 
congregation in the chapel of tlie Kefuge. With ten- 
fold power and tenfold persuasion they now found their 
way again to Mercy's heart. Softly, suddenly, mysteri- 
ously, a change passed over her. Her troubled face 
grew beautifully still. The shifting light of terror 
and suspense vanished from her grand grey eyes, and 
left in them the steady inner glow of a high and pure 
resolve. 

There was a moment of silence between them. They 
both had need of silence. Julian was the first to speak 
again. 

' Have I satisfied you that her opportunity is still 
before her ? ' he asked. * Do you feel as I feel, that she 
has not done with hope ? ' 
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^ You have satisfied me that the world holds no 
truer friend to her than you,' Mercy answered gently 
and gratefully. * She shall prove herself worthy of 
your generous confidence in her. She shall show you 
yet that you have not spoken in vain.' 

Still inevitably failing to understand her, he led the 
way to the door. 

' Don't waste the precious time,' he said. ' Don't 
leave her cruelly to herself. If you can't go to her, 1^ 
me go as your messenger, in your place.' 

She stopped him by a gesture. He took a step 
back into the room, and paused ; observing with sur- 
prise that she made no attempt tx) move from the chair 
that she occupied. 

* Stay here,' she said to him in slightly-altered tones. 

* Pardon me,' he rtgoined, ' I don't understand you.* 
' Yoii will understand me directly. Give me a 

little time.' 

He still lingered near the door, with his eyes fixed 
enquiringly on licr. A man of a lower nature than his, 
or a man believing in Mercy less devotedly than he 
believed, would now have felt his first suspicion of 
her. Julian was as far as ever from suspecting her, 
even yet. 

* Do you wisli to be alone ? ' he asked considerately. 
* Shall I leave you for awhile and return again ? ' 

She looked up with a start of terror. ' Leave me ? ' 
she repeated, and suddenly checked herself on the point 
of saying more. Nearly half the length of the room 
divided them from each other. Tlie words which she 
was longing to say were words that would never pass 
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her lips unless she could see some encouragement in 
his fJEUse. ^ No I ' she cried out to him on a sudden, in 
her sore need, ' don't leave me I Come back to me I ' 

He obeyed her in silence. In silence, on her side, 

she pointed to the chair near her. He took it. She 

looked at him, and checked herself again ; resolute to 

make her terrible confession, yet still hesitating how 

to begin. Her woman's instinct whispered to her, 

' Find courage in his touch I' She said to him, simply 

and artlessly said to him, 'Give me encouragement. 

Give me strength. Let me take your hand.' He 

neither answered nor moved. His mind seemed to have 

become suddenly preoccupied ; his eyes rested on her 

vacantly; he was on the brink of discovering her secret ; 

in another instant he would have foimd his way to the 

truth. In that instant, innocently as a sister might 

have taken it, she took his hand. The soft clasp of 

her fingers, clinging round his, roused his senses, fired 

his passion for her, swept out of his mind the pure 

aspirations which had filled it but the moment before, 

paralysed his perception when it was just penetrating 

the mystery of her disturbed manner and her strange 

words. All the man in him trembled under the rapture 

of her touch. But the thought of Horace was still 

present to him : his hand lay passive in hers ; his eyes 

looked imeasily away from hen 

She innocently strengthened her clasp of his hand. 
She innocently said to him, * Don't look away from me. 
Your eyes give me comage.' 

His hand returned the pressure of hers. He tasted 
to the full the delicious joy of looking at her. She 
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had broken down his last reserves of self-controL 
The thought of Horace, the sense of honour, became 
obscured in him. In a moment more he might have 
said the words which he would have deplored for the 
rest of his life, if she had not stopped him by speaking 
first, * I have more to say to you,' she resumed 
abruptly ; feeling the animating resolution to lay her 
heart bare before him at last ; * more, far more, than I 
liave said yet. Generous, merciful friend, let me aay 
it here I ' 

Slie attempted to throw herself on her knees at his 
feet. He sprang from his seat and checked her, hold- 
ing her with both his liands, raising her as he rose 
himself. In the words wliich had just escaped her, in 
the startling action which had accompanied them, the 
trutli burst on him. 

The guilty woman she had spoken of was herself I 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

THE SEARCH IN THE GROUNDS. 

While ^Itucy was almost in Julian's arms, while her 
bosom was just touching liis — before a word more had 
passed his lips or hers — the library door opened. 

Lady Janet Roy entered the room. 

Grace Roseberry, still listening in the conservatory, 
saw the door open, and recognised the mistress of the 
house. She softly drew back and placed herself in 
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safer hiding, beyond the range of view from the dining- 
room. 

Lady Janet advanced no further than the threshold. 
She stood there and looked at her nephew and her 
adopted daughter in stem silence. 

Mercy dropped into the chair at her side. Julian 
kept his place by her. His mind was still stunned by 
the discovery that had burst on it; his eyes still 
rested on her in a mute terror of enquiry. He was as 
completely absorbed in the one act of looking at her 
as if they had been still alone together in the room. 

Lady Janet was the first of the three who spoke. 
She addressed herself to her nephew. 

* You were right, Mr. Julian Gray,' she said, with 
her bitterest emphasis of tone and manner. * You 
ought to have found nobody in this room on your 
return but me. I detain you no longer. You are free 
to leave my house.' 

Julian looked round at his aunt. She ^yas point- 
ing to the door. In the excited state of his sensibilities 
at that moment the action stung him to the quick. 
He answered without his customary consideration for 
his aunt's age and his aunt's position towards him : 

* You apparently forget. Lady Janet, that you are 
not speaking to one of your footmen,' he said. * There 
are serious reasons (of which you know nothing) for 
my remaining in your house a little longer. You may 
rely upon my trespassing on your hospitality as short a 
time as possible.' 

He turned again to Mercy as he said those words, 
and surprised her timidly looking up at him. In the 
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instant when their eyes met, the tumult of emotions 
struggling in him became suddenly stilled. Sorrow 
for her — compassionating sorrow — rose in the new calm 
and filled his heart. Now, and now only, he could read 
in the wasted and noble face how she had suffered. 
The pity which he had felt for the unnamed woman 
grew to a tenfold pity for her. The faith which he had 
professed — honestly professed — in the better nature of 
the unnamed woman strengthened into a tenfold flEdth in 
Aer. He addressed himself again to his aunt in a 
gentler tone. ' This lady/ he resumed, ' has something 
to say to me in private which she has not said yet. 
That is my reason and my apology for not immediately 
leaving the house.' 

Still under the impression of what she had seen on 
entering the room, Lady Janet looked at him in angry 
amazement. Was Julian actually ignoring Horace 
Holmcroft's claims in the presence of Horace Holm- 
croft's betrothed wife ? She appealed to her adopted 
daughter. ' Grace ! ' she exclaimed, * have you heard 
him ? Have you nothing to say ? Must I remind 
you ' 

She stopped. For the first time in Lady Janet's 
experience of her young companion, she found herself 
speaking to ears that were deaf to her. Mercy was in- 
capable of listening. Julian's eyes had told her that 
Julian understood her at last. 

Lady Janet turned to her nephew once more, and 
addressed him in the hardest words that she had ever 
spoken to her sister's son : 

* If you have any sense of decency,' she said — ' I 
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say nothing of a sense of honour — you will leave 
my house, and your acquaintance with that lady will 
end here. Spare me your protests and excuses ; I can 
place but one interpretation on what I saw when I 
opened that door.' 

* You entirely misunderstand what you saw when 
you opened that door,' Julian answered quietly. 

* Perhaps I misunderstand the confession which 
you made to me not an hour ago ? ' retorted Lady Janet. 

Julian cast a look of alarm at Mercy. ' Don't speak 
of it 1 ' he said, in a whisper. * She might hear you.' 

*Do you mean to say she doesn't know you are 
in love with her ? ' 

' Thank God, she has not the faintest suspicion 
of it I' 

There was no mistaking the earnestness with which 
he made that reply. It proved his innocence as nothing 
else could have proved it. Lady Janet drew back a step 
— ^utterly bewildered ; completely at a loss what to say 
or what to do next. 

The silence that followed was broken by a knock at 
the library door. The man-servant — with news, and 
bad news^ legibly written in his disturbed face and 
manner — entered the room. 

In the nervous irritability of the moment. Lady 
Janet resented the servant's appearance as a positive 
offence on the part of the harmless man. ' Who sent 
for you ? ' she asked sharply. * What do you mean by 
inten'upting us ? ' 

The servant made his excuses in an oddly bewildered 
manner. 
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' I beg your ladyship's pardon. I wished to take 
the liberty— I wanted to speak to Mr. Julian Gray/ 

* What is it ? ' asked Julian. 

The man looked uneasily at Lady Janet, hesitated, 
and glanced at the door as if he wished himself well out 
of the room again. 

*I hardly know if I can tell you, sir, before her 
ladyship,' he answered. 

Lady Janet instantly penetrated the secret of her 
servant's hesitation. 

^ I know what has happened ! ' she said. ' That abomin* 
able woman has found her way here again. Am I right V 

The man's eyes helplessly consulted Julian. 

' Yes ? or no ? ' cried Lady Janet, imperatively. 

* Yes, my lady.' 

Julian at once assumed the duty of asking the 
necessary questions. 

* Where is she ? ' he began. 

' Somewhere in the grounds, as we suppose, sir.' 
' Did yoM see her ? ' 
' No, sir.' 

* Who saw her ? ' 

' The lodge-keeper s wife.' 

This looked serious. The lodge-keeper's wife had 
been present while Julian had given his instructions to 
her husband. SIic was not likely to have mistaken the 
identity of the person wliom she had discovered. 

* How long since ? ' Julian asked next. 

* Not very long, sir.' 

* Be more particular. Hov) long ? ' 

* I didn't hear, sir.' 
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* Did the lodge-keeper's wife speak to the person 
when she saw her ? ' 

' No, sir : she didn't get the chance, as I imderstand 
it. She is a stout woman, if you remember. The 
other was too quick for her — discovered her, sir ; and 
(as the sajring is) gave her the slip.' 

* In what part of the groimds did this happen ? ' 
The servant pointed in the direction of the side- 
hall. * In that part, sir. Either in the Dutch garden 
or the shrubbery. I am not sure which.' 

It was plain, by this time, that the man's informa- 
tion was too imperfect to be practically of any use. 
Julian asked if the lodge-keeper's wife was in the 
house. 

* No, sir. Her husband has gone out to search the 
groimds in her place, and she is minding the gate. 
They sent their boy with the message. From what I 
can make out from the lad, they would be thankful if 
they could get a word more of advice from you, sir.' 

Julian reflected for a moment. 

So far as he could estimate them, the probabilities 
were that the stranger from Mannheim had already 
made her way into the house ; that she had been listen- 
ing in the billiard-room; that she had found time 
enough to escape him on his approaching to open the 
door; and that she was now (in the servant's phrase) 
* somewhere in the grounds,' after eluding the piursuit 
of the lodge-keeper's wife. 

The matter was serious. Any mistake in dealing 
with it might lead to very painful results. 

If Julian had correctly anticipated the nature of 
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the confession which Mercy had been on the point of 
addressing to him, the person whom he had been the 
means of introducing into the house, was — ^what she 
had vainly asserted herself to be — no other than the 
true Grace Roseberry. 

Taking this for granted, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that he should speak to Grace privately, before 
she committed herself to any rashly-renewed assertion 
of her claims, and before she could gain access to Lady 
Janet's adopted daughter. The landlady at her lodg- 
ings had already warned him that the object which she 
held steadily in view was to find her way to ^Miss 
Roseberry ' when Lady Janet was not present to take 
her part, and when no gentlemen were at hand to 
protect her. * Only let me meet her face to face ' (she 
had said), ^and I will make her confess herself the 
impostor that she is I ' As matters now stood, it was 
impossible to estimate too seriously the mischief which 
might ensue from such a meeting as this. Everything 
now depended on Julian's skilful management of an 
exasperated woman ; and nobody, at that moment, knew 
where the woman was. 

In this position of affairs, as Julian understood it, 
there seemed to be no other alternative than to make 
his enquiries instantly at the lodge, and then to direct 
the search in person. 

He looked towards Mercy's chair as he arrived at 
this resolution. It was at a cruel sacrifice of his own 
anxieties and his own wishes that he deferred continu- 
ing the conversation witli her, from the critical point 
at which Lady Janet's appearance had interrupted it. 
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Mercy had risen while he had been questioning the 
servant. The attention which she had failed to accord 
to what had passed between his aunt and himself she 
had given to the imperfect statement which he had 
extracted from the man. Her face plainly showed that 
she had listened as eagerly as Lady Janet had listened ; 
with this remarkable difference between them, that 
Lady Janet looked frightened, and that Lady Janet's 
companion showed no signs of alarm. She appeared to 
be interested ; perhaps anxious — ^nothing more. 

Julian spoke a parting word to his aimt. 

*Pray compose yourself,' he said. *I have little 
doubt, when I can learn the particulars, that we shall 
easily find this person in the grounds. There is no 
reason to be uneasy. I am going to superintend the 
searcli myself. I will return to you as soon as possible.* 

Lady Janet listened absently. There was a certain 
expression in her eyes which suggested to Julian that 
her mind was busy with some project of its own. He 
stopped as he passed Mercy, on his way out by the 
billiard-room door. It cost him a hard effort to con- 
trol the contending emotions which the mere act of 
looking at her now awakened in him. His heart beat 
fast, his voice sank low, as he spoke to her : 

* You shall see me again,' he said. ' I never was 
more in earnest in promising you my truest help and 
sympathy than I am now.' 

She understood him. Her bosom heaved painfully; 
her eyes fell to the ground — she made no reply. The 
tears rose in Julian's eyes as he looked at her. He 
hurriedly left the room. 
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When he turned to close the billiard-room door, he 
heard Lady Janet say, * I will be with you again in a 
moment, Grace ; don't go away.' 

Interpreting these words as meaning that his aunt 
had some business of her own to attend to in the library, 
he shut the door. 

He had just advanced into the smoking-room be- 
yond, when he thought he heard the door opened agaixu 
He turned round. Lady Janet had followed him. 

' Do you wish to speak to me ? ' he asked. 

^ I want something of you,' Lady Janet answered, 
* before you go.' 

' What is it ? ' 

* Your card.' 
' My card ? ' 

* You have just told me not to be uneasy,' said the 
old lady. * I arn uneasy, for all that. I don't feel as 
sure as you do that this woman really is in the grounds. 
She may be lurking somewhere in the house, and she 
may appear when your back is turned. Remember 
what you told me.' 

Julian understood the allusion. He made no reply. 

* The people at the police-stiition close by,' pursued 
Lady Janet, * have instructions to send an experienced 
man, in plain clothes, to any address indicated on your 
card the moment they receive it. That is what you 
told mo. For Grace's prot^ection, I want yoiur card 
l>efore you leave us.' 

It was impossible for Julian to mention the reasons 
which now forbade him to make use of his own pre- 
cautions — in the very face of the emergency which 
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they had been especially designed to meet. How could 
he declare the true Grace Eoseberry to be mad ? How 
could he give the true Grace Eoseberry into custody ? 
On the other hand, he had personally pledged himself 
(when the circumstances appeared to require it) to 
place the means of legal protection from insult and 
annoyance at his aunt's disposal. And now, there stood 
Lady Janet, unaccustomed to have her wishes disre- 
garded by anybody, with her hand extended, waiting 
for the card I 

What was to be done ? The one way out of the 
difficulty appeared to be to submit for the moment. If 
he succeeded in discovering the missing woman, he could 
easily take care that she should be subjected to no 
needless indignity. If she contrived to slip into the 
house in his absence, he could provide against that 
contingency by sending a second card privately to the 
police-station, forbidding the officer to stir in the affair 
until he had received further orders. Julian made one 
stipulation only before he handed his card to his aunt. 

' You will not use this, I am sure, without positive 
and pressing necessity,' he said. ' But I must make 
one condition. Promise me to keep my plan for com- 
mimicating with the police a strict secret ' 

'A strict secret from Grace?' interposed Lady 
Janet. (Julian bowed.) ' Do you suppose I want to 
frighten her ? Do you think I have not had anxiety 
enough about her already ? Of course I shall keep it 
a secret from Grace I ' 

Eeassured on this point, Julian hastened out into 
the groimds. As soon as his back was turned Lady 

p 
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Janet lifted the gold pencil-case tliat hung at her watch- 
chain, and wrote on her nephew's card (for the infor- 
mation of the officer in plain clothes) : ' Yi/u, are 
warded at Mdblethorpe Houae.^ This done, she put the 
card into the old-fashioned pocket of her dress, and 
returned to the dining-room 

Grace was waiting, in obedience to the instructions 
whicli she had received. 

For the first moment or two not a word was spoken on 
either side. Now that she was alone with her adopted 
daughter, a certain coldness and hardness began to show 
itself in Lady Janet's manner. The discovery that she 
had made, on opening the drawing-room door, still 
himg on her mind. Julian had certainly convinced her 
that she had misinterpreted what she had seen ; but he 
liad convinced her against her will. * There is some 
secret understanding between them,' thought the old 
lady, * and She is to blame ; the women always are !* 

Mercy still waited to be spoken to ; pale and quiet, 
silent and submissive. Lady Janet — in a highly un- 
certain state of temper — was obliged to begin. 

* My dear I ' she called out sharply. 

* Yes, I-#a(ly Janet.' 

* How much longer are you going to sit there, with 
your mouth shut up and your eyes on the carpet ? Ebve 
you no opinion to offer on this alarming state of things? 
You heard what the man said to Julian — I saw you 
listening. Are you horribly frightened ?' 

« No, I^y Janet.' 

* Not even nervous ? ' 
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* No, Lady Janet.' 

* Ha I I should hardly have given you credit for 
BO much courage after my experience of you a week 
ago. I congratulate you on your recovery. Do you 
hear ? I congratulate you on your recovery.' 

* Thank you, Lady Janet.' 

' I am not so composed as you are. We were an 
excitable set in my youth — and I haven't got the 
better of it yet. I feel nervous. Do you hear ? I 
feel nervous.' 

* I am sorry, Lady Janet.' 

* You are very good. Do you know what I am 
going to do?' 

* No, Lady Janet.' 

* I am going to sxmimon the household. When I 
say the household, I mean the men ; the women are of 
no use. I am afraid I fail to attract your attention ?' 

* You have my best attention, Lady Janet.' 

* You are very good again. I said the women were 
of no use.' 

' Yes, Lady Janet ?' 

< I mean to place a man-servant on guard at every 
entrance to the house. I am going to do it at once. 
Will you come with me ? ' 

' Can I be of any use if I go with your ladyship ? ' 

'You can't be of the slightest use. I give the 
orders in this house — ^not you. I had quite another 
motive in asking you to come with me. I am more 
considerate of you than you seem to think — I don't 
like leaving you here by yourself. Do you under- 
stand?' 

p2 
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' I am much, obliged to your ladyship. I dont 
mind being left here by myself.' 

* You don't mind ? I never heard of such heroism 
in my life — out of a novel I Suppose that crazy wretch 
should find her way in here V 

* She would not frighten me this time, as she fright- 
ened me before.' 

' Not too fast, my young lady I Suppose Gt>od 

Heavens ! now I think of it, there is the conservatory. 
Suppose she should be hidden in there? Julian is 
searching the grounds. Who is to search the con- 
servatory ?' 

' With your ladyship's permission, / will search the 
conservatory.' 

'You:::' 

* With your ladysliip's permission.' 

' I can hardly believe my own ears I Well, " Live 
and learn " is an old proverb. I thought I knew your 
character. This is a change 1' 

' You forget, Lady Janet (if I may venture to say 
so), that the circumstances are changed. She took me 
by surprise on the last occasion ; I am prepared for her 
now.' 

* Do you really feel as coolly as you speak ?' 
' Yes, Lady Janet.' 

* Have your own way, then. I shall do one thing, 
however, in case of your having over-estimated your 
o^vn courage. I shall place one of the men in the 
library. You will only have to ring for him, if any- 
thing happens. He will give the alarm — and I shall 
act accordingly. I have my plan,' said her ladyship, ^ 
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comfortably conscious of the card in her pocket. * Don't 
look as if you wanted to know what it is. I have no 
intention of saying anything about it — except that it 
will do. Once more, and for the last time — do you 
stay here ? or do you go with me V 

' I stay here.' 

She respectfully opened the library door for Lady 
Janet's departure as she made that reply. Throughout 
the interview she had been carefully and coldly defe- 
rential; she had not once lifted her eyes to Lady 
Janet's face. The conviction in her that a few hours 
more would, in all probability, see her dismissed from 
the bouse, had of necessity fettered every word that 
she spoke— had morally separated her abeady from the 
injured mistress whose love she had won in disguise. 
Utterly incapable of attributing the change in her 
young companion to the true motive. Lady Janet left 
the room to summon her domestic garrison, thoroughly 
puzzled, and (as a necessary consequence of that con- 
dition) thoroughly displeased. 

Still holding the library door in her hand, Mercy 
stood watching with a heavy heart the progress of her 
benefactress down the length of the room, on the way 
to the front hall beyond. She had honestly loved and 
respected the warm-hearted, quick-tempered old lady. 
A sharp pang of pain wrung her as she thought of the 
time when even the chance utterance of her name 
would become an impardonable offence in Lady Janet's 
house. 

But there was no shrinking in her now from the 
ordeal of the confession. She was not only anxious. 
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she was impatient for Julian's return. Before she slept 
that night, Julianas confidence in her should be a con* 
fidence that she had deserved. 

* Let her own the truth, without the base fear of 
discovery to drive her to it. Let her do justice to the 
woman whom she has wronged, while that woman is 
still powerless to expose her. Ijct her sacrifice every- 
thing that she has gained by the fraud to the sacred 
duty of atonement. If she can do that, then her re- 
pentance has nobly revealed the noble nature that is 
in her ; then, she is a woman to be trusted, respected, 
beloved.' Those words were as vividly present to her 
as if she still heard them falling from his lips. Those 
other words which had followed them rang as grandly 
as ever in her ears: ^Rise, poor wounded heart I 
Beautiful, purified soul, God's angels rejoice over you I 
Take your place among the noblest of God's creatures 1 ' 
Did the woman live who could hear Julian Gray say 
that, and who could hesitate, at any sacrifice, ^t any 
loss, to justify his belief in her? ' OhI* she thought, 
longingly, while her eyes followed Lady Janet to the 
end of the library, * if your worst fears could only be 
realised ! If I could only see Grace Eoseberry in this 
room, how fearlessly I could meet her now !' 

She closed the library door, while Lady Janet 
opened the other door which led into the hall. 

As she turned and looked back into the dining^ 
room, a cry of astonishment escaped her. 

There — as if in answer to the aspiration which was 
still in her mind ; there, established in triumph on the 
chair tliat she had just left — sat Grace Eoseberry, in 
sinister silence, waiting for her. 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

THE EVIL GENIUS. 

Secoyerino from the first overpowering sensation of 
surprise, Mercy rapidly advanced, eager to say her 
first penitent words. Grace stopped her by a warning 
gesture of the hand. 'No nearer to me,' she said, 
with a look of contemptuous command. * Stay where 
you are.' 

Mercy paused. Grace's reception had startled her. 
She instinctively took the chair nearest to her to sup- 
port herself. Grace raised a warning hand for the 
second time, and issued another conmiand : 

* I forbid you to be seated in my presence. You 
have no right to be in this house at all. Bemember, 
if you please, who you are, and who I am.' 

The tone in which those words were spoken was 
an insult in itself. Mercy suddenly lifted her head ; 
the angry answer was on her lips. She checked it, 
and submitted in silence. ' I will be worthy of Julian 
Gray's confidence in me,' she thought, as she stood 
patiently by the chair. * I will bear anything from 
the woman whom I have wronged.' 

In silence the two faced each other; alone to- 
gether, for the first time since they had met in the 
French cottage. The contrast between them was 
strange to see. Grace Boseberry, seated in her chair, 
little and lean, with her dull white complexion, with 
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lier hard threatening face, with her shrunken figure 
clad in its plain and poor black garments, looked like a 
being of a lower sphere compared with Mercy Merrick, 
standing erect in her rich silken dress ; her tall, shapely 
figure towering over the little creature before her ; her 
grand head bent in graceful submission ; gentle, pa- 
tient, beautiful ; a woman whom it was a privilege to 
look at and a distinction to admire. If a stranger had 
been told that those two had played their parts in a 
romance of real life — that one of them was really 
connected by the ties of relationship with Lady Janet 
Koy, and tliat the other had audaciously ventured to 
personate her — he would inevitably, if it had been 
left to him to guess which was which, have picked 
out Cfracc as the counterfeit, and Mercy as the true 
woman. 

Grace broke the silence. She liad waited to open 
her lips until she had eyed her conquered victim all 
over, with disdainfully minute attention, from head 
to foot. 

'Stand there. I like to look at you,' she said, 
speaking with a sj)iteful relish of hor own cruel words. 
*It's no use fainting this time. You have not got 
Lady Janet Koy to bring you to. There are no gentle- 
men here to-day to pity you and pick you up. Mercy 
Merrick, I have got you at last. Thank God, my turn 
has come I You can't escape me now I ' 

All the littleness of heart and mind which had first 
shown itself in Grace at the meeting in the cottage, 
when Mercy told the sad story of her life, now revealed 
itself once more. The woman who, in those past times. 
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had felt no impulse to take a Buffering aod a penitent 
fellow-creature by the hand, was the same woman who 
conld feel no pity, who could spare no insolence of 
triumph, now. Mercy's sweet voice answered her 
patiently, in low pleading tones. 

* I have not avoided you,' she said. ' I wotdd have 
gone to you of my own accord if I had known that 
you were here. It is my heartfelt wish to own that I 
have sinned against you, and to make all the atonement 
that I can. I am too anxious to deserve your for- 
giveness to have any fear of seeing you.' 

Conciliatory as the reply was, it was spoken with a 
simple and modest dignity of manner which roused 
Grace Roseberry to fury. 

' How dare you speak to me as if you were my 
equal ? ' she burst out. ' You stand there and answer 
me 08 if you had your right and your place in this 
house. You audacious woman ! / have my right and 
my place here — and what am I obliged to do ? I am 
obliged to hang about in the grounds, and fly from 
the sight of the servants, and hide like a thief, and 
wait like a beggar : and all for what ? For the chance 
of having a word with you. Yes I you, madam, with the 
air of the Refuge and the dirt of the streets on you ! ' 

Mercy's head sank lower ; her hand trembled aa it 
held by the back of the chair. 

It was hard to bear the reiterated insults heaped on 
her, but Julian's influence still made itself felt. She 
anawered as patiently as ever : 

' If it is your pleasure to use hard words to me, 
she said, ' I have no right to resent them.' 
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< You have no right to anything ! ' Grace retorted. 

* You have no right to the gown on your back. Look 
at Yourself, and look at Me I ' Her eyes travelled 
with a tigerish stare over Mercy^s costly silk dress. 

* Who gave you that dress ? who gave you those 
jewels ? I know I Lady Janet gave them to G-race 
Roseberry. Are you Grace Roseberry? That dress 
is mine. Take off your bracelets and your brooch. 
They were meant for me.' 

^ You may soon have them, Miss Roseberry. They 
will not be in my possession many hours longer.' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

* However badly you may use me, it is my duty to 
undo the harm that I have done. I am bound to do 
you justice — I am determined to confess the truth.' 

Grace smiled scomfuUv. 

* You confess I ' she said. ' Do you think I am fool 
enough to believe that ? You are one shameful brazen 
lie from head to foot 1 Are yoM the woman to give up 
your silks and your jewels and your position in this 
house, and to go back to the Refuge of your own 
accord ! Not you ! not you 1 ' 

A first faint flush of colour showed itself stealing 
slowly over Mercy's face ; but she still held resolutely 
by the good influence which Julian had left behind 
liim. She could still say to herself, ' Anything rather 
than disappoint Julian Gray I ' Sustained by the 
courage which he had called to life in her, she sub- 
mitted to her martyrdom as bravely as ever. But 
there was an ominous change in her now : she could 
only submit in silence ; she could no longer tnist her- 
self to answer. 
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The mute endurance in her face additionally ezas* 
perated Grace Roseberry. 

* Ycm won't confess,' she went on. ^ You have had 
a week to confess in, and you have not done it yet. 
No, no 1 you are of the sort that cheat and lie to the 
last. I am glad of it ; I shall have the joy of exposing 
you myself before the whole house. I shall be the 
blessed means of casting you back on the streets. Oh 1 
it will be almost worth all I have gone through, to see 
you with a policeman's hand on your arm, and the mob 
pointing at you and mocking you on your way to 
gaoll' 

This time the sting struck deep ; the outrage was 
beyond endurance. Mercy gave the woman who had 
again and again deliberately insulted her a first warning. 

* Miss Roseberry,' she said, * I have borne without 
a murmur the bitterest words you could say to me. 
Spare me any more insults. Indeed, indeed, I am 
eager to restore you to your just rights. With my 
whole heart I say it to you — I am resolved to confess 
everything I ' 

She spoke with trembling earnestness of tone. 
Grace listened with a hard smile of incredulity and a 
hard look of contempt. 

* You are not far from the bell,' she said ; ^ ring it.' 
Mercy looked at her in speechless surprise. 

* You are a perfect picture of repentance — ^you are 
dying to own the truth,' pursued the other satirically. 
* Own it before everybody, and own it at once. Call in 
Lady Janet — call in Mr. Gray and Mr. Holmcroft — 
call in the servants. Go down on your knees and ac- 
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knowledge yourself an impostor before them all. Then 
I will believe you — not before.' 

* Don't, don't turn me against you 1 ' cried Mercy 
entreatingly. 

*What do I care whether you are against me ox 
not?' 

* Don't — for your own sake don't go on provoking 
me much longer I ' 

* For my own sake ? You insolent creature I Do 
you mean to threaten me ? ' 

With a last desperate effort — her heart beating 
faster and faster, the blood burning hotter and hotter 
in her cheeks — Mercy still controlled herself. 

* Have some compassion on me ! ' she pleaded. 
* Badly as I have behaved to you, I am still a woman 
like yourself. I can't face the shame of acknowledging 
what I have done before the whole house. Lady Janet 
treats me like a daughter ; Mr. Holmcroft has engaged 
himself to marry me. I can't tell Lady Janet and Mr. 
Holmcroft to their faces that I have cheated them out 
of their love. But they shall know it for all that. I 
can, and will, before I rest to-night, tell the whole truth 
to Mr. Julian Gray.' 

Grace burst out laughing. ' Alia ! ' she exclaimed, 
with a cynical outburst of gaiety. * Now we have come 
to it at last ! ' 

* Take care ! ' said Mercy. ' Take care ! ' 

* Mr. Julian Gray ! I was behind the billiard-room 
door — I saw you coax Mr. Julian Gray to come in. 
Confession loses all its horrors, and becomes quite a 
luxury, with Mr. Julian Gray I ' 
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* No more, Miss Roseberry ! no more 1 For God's 
sake don't put me beside myself I You have tortured 
me enough already.' 

* You haven't been on the streets for nothing. You 
are a woman with resources ; you know the value of 
having two strings to your bow. If Mr. Holmcroft fails 
you, you have got Mr. Julian Gray. Ah I you sicken 
me. ril see that Mr. Holmcroft's eyes are opened ; he 
shall know what a woman he might have married, but 
for Me ' 

She checked herself; the next refinement of insult 
remained suspended on her lips. 

The woman whom she had outraged suddenly ad- 
vanced on her. Her eyes, staring helplessly upwai'd, 
saw Mercy Merrick's face, white with the terrible anger 
which drives the blood back on the heart, bending 
threateningly over her. 

*"You will see that Mr. Holmcroft's eyes are 
opened," ' Mercy slowly repeated ; ' " he shall know 
what a woman he might have married, but for You I " ' 

She paused, and followed those words by a question 
which struck a creeping terror through Griice Rose- 
berry, from the hair of her head to the soles of her 
feet: 

* Who are you ? ' 

The suppressed fury of look and tone which accom- 
panied that question told, as no violence could have 
told it, that the limits of Mercy's endurance had been 
found at last. In the guardian angel's absence, the evil 
genius had done its evil work. The better nature which 
Julian Gray had brought to life sank, poisoned by the 
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vile venom of a woman's spiteful tongue. An easy and 
a terrible means of avenging the outrages heaped on 
her was within Mercy's reach if she chose to take it. 
In the frenzy of her indignation she never hesitated — 
she took it. 

* Who are you ? ' she asked for the second time. 
Grace roused herself and attempted to speak. 

Mercy stopped her with a scornful gesture of her hand. 

' I remember 1 ' she went on, with the same fiercely 
suppressed rage. *You are the madwoman from the 
German hospital who came here a week ago. Tm not 
afraid of you this time. Sit down and rest yourself 
— Mercy Merrick.' 

Deliberately giving her that name to her face, 
Mercy turned from her and took the chair which Grace 
had forbidden her to occupy when the interview 
began. 

Grace started to her feet. 

* What does this mean ? ' she asked. 

' It means,' answered Mercy contemptuously, * that 
I recall every word I said to you just now. It means 
that I am resolved to keep my place in this house.' 

' Are you out of your senses ? ' 

' You are not far from the bell. Ring it. Do 
what you told ^rie to do. Call in the whole household, 
and ask them which of us is mad — you or I ?' 

* Mercy Merrick ! you shall repent this to the last 
hour of your life ! ' 

Mercy rose again, and fixed her flashing eyes on the 
woman who still defied her. 

* I have had enough of you ! ' she said. * Leave the 
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house while you con leave it. Stay here, and I will 
send for Lady Janet Hoy.' 

*You can't send for herl You daren't send for 
her!' 

^ I can and I dare. You have not a shadow of a 
proof against me. I have got the papers ; I am in 
possession of the place ; I have established myself in 
Lady Janet's confidence. I mean to deserve your 
opinion of me — I will keep my dresses and my jewels, 
and my position in the house. I deny that I have 
done wrong. Society has used me cruelly ; I owe 
nothing to Society. I have a right to take any advantage 
of it if I can. I deny that I have injured you. How 
was I to know that you would come to life again ? 
Have I degraded yoiu* name and your character ? I 
have done honour to both. I have won everybody's 
liking and everybody's respect. Do you think Lady 
Janet would have loved you as she loves me? Not 
she 1 I tell you to your face, I have filled the false 
position more creditably than you could have filled 
the true one, and I mean to keep it. I won't give 
up your name ; I won't restore your character I Do 
your worst, I defy you 1 ' 

She poured out those reckless words in one head- 
long flow which defied interruption. There was no 
answering her until she was too breathless to say more. 
Grace seized the opportunity the moment it was within 
her reach. 

*You defy me?' she returned resolutely. *You 
won't defy me long. I have written to Canada. My 
friends will speak for me.' 
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^ What of it, if they do ? Your friends are strangen 
here. I am Lady Janet's adopted daughter. Do you 
think she will believe your friends ? She will believe 
me. She will bum their letters, if they write. She 
will forbid the house to them if they come. I shall be 
Mrs. Horace Holmcroft in a week's time. Who can 
shake my position ? Who can injure Me ? ' 

^Wait a little. You forget the matron at the 
Eefuge ? ' 

^ Find her if you can. I never told you her name* 
I never told you where the Befuge was.' 

^ I will advertise your name, and find the matron in 
that way.' 

* Advertise in every newspaper in London. Do 
you think I gave a stranger like you the name I really 
bore in the Refuge ? I gave you the name I assumed 
when I left England. No such person as Mercy 
Merrick is known to the matron. No such person is 
known to Mr. Holmcroft. He saw me at the French 
cottage while you were senseless on the bed. I had 
my grey cloak on ; neither he nor any of them saw me 
in my nurse's dress. Enquiries have been made about 
me on the Continent — and (I happen to know from 
the person who made them) with no result. I am safe 
in your place ; I am known by your name. I am Grace 
Roseberry ; and you are Mercy Merrick. Disprove it if 
you can I ' 

Summing up the unassailable security of her false 
position in those closing words, Mercy pointed signifi- 
cantly to tlie billiard-room door. 

' You were hiding there, by your own confession,* 
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she said. *Yoii know your way out by that door. 
Will you leave the room ? ' 

* I won't stir a st^p I ' 

Mercy walked to a side-table, and struck the bell 
placed on it. 

At the same moment, the billiard-room door opened. 
Julian Gray appeared — returning from his unsuccessful 
search in the grounds. ' 

He had barely crossed the threshold before the 
library-door was thrown open next by the servant 
posted in the room. The man drew back respectfully, 
and gave admission to Lady Janet Soy. She was fol- 
lowed by Horace Holmcroft, with his mother's wedding- 
present to Mercy in his hand. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

THE POLICEMAN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 

Julian looked round the room, and stopped at the 
door which he had just opened. 

His eyes rested — first on Mercy, next on Grace. 

The disturbed faces of both the women told him 
but too plainly that the disaster which he had dreaded 
had actually happened. They had met without any 
third person to interfere between them. To what ex- 
tremities the hostile interview might have led, it was 
impossible for him to guess. In his aunt's presence, 
lie could only wait his opportunity of speaking to 
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Mercy, and be ready to interpose if anything was 
ignorant ly done which might give just cause of offence 
to Grace. 

Lady Janet's course of action, on entering the 
dining-room, was in perfect harmony with Lady Janet's 
character. 

Instantly discovering the intruder, she looked 
sharply at Mercy. * What did I tell you ? ' she asked. 
*Arc you frightened? No! not in the least frightened! 
Well done, my dear I ' She had recovered her temper : 
she took Mercy's hand as kindly as ever, and gave it 
a little friendly squeeze — then turned to the servant. 
* Wait in the library ; I may want you again.' She 
looked next at Julian. * Leave it all to me ; I can 
manage it.' She made a sign to Horace : * Stay where 
you are, and hold your tongue.' Having now said all 
that was necessary to everyone else, she ad\'anced to 
the part of the room in which Grace was standing, 
with lowering brows and firmly-shut lips, defiant of 
everybody. 

' I have no desire to offend you, or to act harshly 
towards you,' her ladyship began, very quietly. * I only 
suggest that your visits to my house cannot possibly 
lead to any satisfactory result. I hope you will not 
oblige me to make use of harder words than these — I 
hope you will understand that I wish you to withdraw.' 

The order of dismissal could hardly have been 
issued with more humane consideration for the sup- 
posed mental infirmity of the person to whom it was 
addressed. Grace instantly resisted it in the plainest 
possible terms. 
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* In justice to my fisither's memory, and in justice to 
myself/ she answered, ^ I insist on a hearing. I refuse 
to withdraw.' She deliberately took a chair and seated 
herself in the presence of the mistress of the house. 

Lady Janet waited a moment — steadily controlling 
herself. In the interval of silence, Julian seized the 
opportunity of remonstrating with Grace. 

* Is this what you promised me ? ' he asked gently. 
^ You gave me your word that you would not return to 
Mablethorpe House.' 

Before he could say more, Lady Janet spoke again. 
She began her answer to Grace by pointing with a 
peremptory forefinger to the library door. 

* If you have not made up your mind to take my 
advice by the time I have walked back to that door,' 
she said, ^ I will put it out of your power to set me at 
defiance. I am used to be obeyed, and I will be obeyed. 
You force me to use hard words. I warn you, before it 
is too late. Go.' 

She returned slowly towards the library. Julian 
attempted to interfere with another word of remon- 
strance. His aunt stopped him by a gesture which 
said plainly, * I insist on acting for myself.' He looked 
next at Mercy. Would she remain passive? Yes. 
She never lifted her head ; she never moved from the 
place in which she was standing, apart from the rest. 
Horace himself tried to attract her attention, and tried 
in vain. 

Arrived at the library door, Lady Janet looked over 
her shoulder at the little immovable black figure in the 
chair. 

q2 
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* Will you go ? ' she asked, for the last time. 
Grace started up angrily from her seat, and fixed 

her vi perish eyes on Mercy. 

* I won't be turned out of your ladyship's house in 
the presence of that impostor,' she said. * I may yield 
to force — but I will yield to nothing else. I insist on 
my right to the place that she has stolen from me. 
It's no use scolding me,' she added, turning doggedly 
to Julian. * As long as that woman is here under my 
name, I can't and won't keep away from the house. I 
warn her, in your presence, that I have written to my 
friends in Canada ! I dare her before you all to 
deny that she is the outcast and adventuress, Mercy 
Merrick I ' 

The challenge forced Mercy to take part in the pro- 
ceedings in her own defence. She had pledged her- 
self to meet and defy Grace Roseberry on her own 
ground. She attempted to speak — Horace stopped her. 

* You degrade yourself if you answer her,' he said. 
* Take my arm, and let us leave the room.' 

* Yes I Take her out ! ' cried Grace. ' She may 
well be ashamed to face an honest woman. It's her 
place to leave the room — not mine ! ' 

Mercy drew her hand out of Horace's arm. * I de- 
cline to leave the room,' she said quietly. 

Horace still tried to persuade her to witlidraw. * I 
can't bear to hear you insulted,' he rejoined. * The 
woman offends me, though I know she is not responsible 
for what she says.' 

' Nobody's endurance will be tried much longer,' 
said Lady Janet. She glanced at Julian, and, taking 
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from her pocket the card which he had given to her, 
opened the library door. 

* Go to the police-station,' she said to the servant 
in an undertone, * and give that card to the inspector 
on duty. Tell him there is not a moment to lose.' 

* Stop ! ' said Julian, before his aunt could close the 
door again. 

* Stop ? ' repeated Lady Janet, sharply. * I have 
given the man his orders. What do you mean ? ' 

* Before you send the card, I wish to say a word 
in private to this lady,' replied Julian, indicating 
Grace. * WTien that is done,' he continued, approach- 
ing Mercy, and pointedly addressing himself to her, 
* I shall have a request to make — I shall ask you to 
give me an opportunity of speaking to you without in- 
terruption.' 

His tone pointed the allusion. Mercy shrank from 
looking at liim. The signs of painful agitation began 
to show themselves in her shifting colour and her imeasy 
silence. Roused by Julian's significantly distant refer- 
ence to what had passed between them, her better im- 
pulses were struggling already to recover their influence 
over her. She might, at that critical moment, have 
yielded to the promptings of her own nobler nature — 
she might have risen superior to the galling remem- 
brance of the insults that had been heaped upon her — 
if Grace's malice had not seen in her hesitation a means 
of referring oflfensively once again to her interview with 
Julian Gray. 

^ Pray don't think twice about trusting him alone 
with me,' she said, with a sardonic affectation of polite* 
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ness. * / am not interested in making a conquest of 
Mr, Julian Gray.' 

The jealous distrust in Horace (already awakened by 
Julian's request) now attempted to assert itself openly. 
Before he could speak, Mercy's indignation had dictated 
Mercy's answer. 

* I am much obliged to you, Mr. Gray,' she 
said, addressing Julian (but still not raising her 
eyes to his). *I have nothing more to say to you. 
There is no need for any further conversation be- 
tween us.' 

In those rash words she recalled the confession to 
which she stood pledged. In those rash words she com* 
mitted herself to keeping the position that she had 
usurped, in the face of the woman whom she had 
deprived of it ! 

Horace was silenced, but not satisfied. He saw 
Julian's eyes fixed in sad and searching attention on 
Mercy's face while she was speaking. He heard Julian 
sigh to himself wlien she had done. He observed 
Julian — after a moment's serious consideration, and a 
moment's glance backward at the stranger in the poor 
black clothes— lift his head with the air of a man who 
had taken a sudden resolution. 

* Bring me that card directly,' he said to the ser- 
vant. His tone announced that he was not to be trifled 
witli. The man obeyed. 

Without answering Lady Janet — who still per- 
emptorily insisted on her right to act for herself — 
Julian took the pencil from his pocket-book, and added 
liis signature to the writing already inscribed on the 
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card. When he had handed it back to the servant he 
made his apologies to his aunt. 

* Pardon me for venturing to interfere,' he said. 
* There is a serious reason for what I have done, which 
I will explain to you at a fitter time. In the meanwhile 
I ofifer no further obstruction to the course which you 
propose taking. On the contrary, I have just assisted 
you in gaining the end that you have in view.' 

As he said that, he held up the pencil with which 
he had signed his name. 

Lady Janet, naturally perplexed, and (with some 
reason perhaps) offended as well, made no answer. She 
waved her hand to the servant, and sent him away with 
the card. 

There was silence in the room. The eyes of all the 
persons present turned more or less anxiously on Julian. 
Mercy was vaguely surprised and alarmed. Horace, 
like Lady Janet, felt offended, without clearly knowing 
why. Even Grace Roseberry herself was subdued by 
her own presentiment of some coming interference for 
wliich she was completely unprepared. Julian's words 
and actions, from the moment when he had written on 
the card, were involved in a mysteiy to which not 
one of the persons round him held the clue. 

The motive which had animated his conduct may, 
nevertheless, be described in two words : Julian still 
held to his faith in the inbred nobility of Mercy's 
nature. 

He had inferred, with little diflBculty, from the 
language which Grace had used towards Mercy in his 
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presence, that the injured woman must bave taken 
pitiless advantage of her position at the interview which 
he had interrupted. Instead of appealing to Mercy's 
sympathies and Mercy's sense of right — instead of ac- 
cepting the expression of her sincere contrition, and 
encouraging her to make the completest and the 
speediest atonement — Grace had evidently outraged 
and insulted her. As a necessary result, her endurance 
had given way — under her own sense of intolerable 
severity and intolerable wrong. 

The remedy for the mischief thus done was (as 
Julian had first seen it) to speak privately with Grace 
— to soothe her by owning that his opinion of the justice 
of her claims had undergone a change in her favour — 
and then to persuade her, in her own interests, to let 
him carry to Mercy such expressions of apology and 
regret as might lead to a friendly understanding between 
them. 

With those motives^ lie had made his request to be 
permitted to speak separately to the one and the other. 
Tlie scene that had followed, the new insult offered by 
Grace, and the answer which it had wrung from Mercy, 
had convinced him that no such interference as he 
had contemplated would have the slightest prospect of 
success. 

The one remedy now left to try was the desperate 
remedy of letting things take their course, and trusting 
implicitly to Mercy's better nature for the result* 

Let her see the police-officer in plain clothes enter 
the room. Let her understand clearly what the result 
of his interference would be. Let her confront the 
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alternative of consigning Grace Roseberry to a mad- 
house, or of confessing the truth — and what would 
happen ? If Julian's confidence in her was a confidence 
soundly placed, she would nobly pardon the outrages 
that had been heaped upon her, and she would do justice 
to the woman whom she had wronged. 

If, on the other hand, his belief in her was nothing 
better than the blind belief of an infatuated man — ^if 
she faced the alternative, and persisted in asserting her 
assumed identity, what then ? 

Julian's faith in Mercy refused to let that darker 
side of the question find a place in his thoughts. It 
rested entirely with him to bring the officer into the 
house. He had prevented Lady Janet from making 
any mischievous use of his card, by sending to the 
police-station, and warning them to attend to no mes- 
sage which they might receive unless the card produced 
bore his signature. Knowing the responsibility that he 
was taking on himself — knowing that Mercy had made 
no confession to him to which it was possible to appeal 
— he had signed his name without an instant's hesita- 
tion : and there he stood now, looking at the woman 
whose better nature he was determined to vindicate, 
the only calm person in the room. 

Horace's jealousy saw something suspiciously sug- 
gestive of a private understanding in Julian's earnest 
attention and in Mercy's downcast face. Having no 
excuse for open interference, he made an effort to part 
them. 

' You spoke just now,' he said to Julian, * of wishing 
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to say a word iu private to that person.' (He pointed 
to Grace.) * Sliall we retire, or will you take her into 
the library ? ' 

* I refuse to have anything to say to him,' Grace 
burst out, before Julian could answer. ' I happen to 
know that he is the last person to do me justice. Ht 
has been effectually hoodwinked. If I speak to anybody 
privately, it ought to be to you. You have the greatest 
interest of any of them iu finding out the truth.' 
' Wliat do you mean ? ' 

' Do you want to marry an outcast from the streets?' 

Horace took one step forward towards her. There 

was a look in his face which plainly betrayed that he 

was capable of turning lier out of the house with his 

own hands. Lady Janet stopped him. 

' You were right in suggesting just now that Grace 
had better leave the room,' she said. ' Let us all three 
go. Julian will remain here and give the man his 
directions wlien lie arrives. Come.' 

No. liy a strange contradiction, it was Horace 
hinist»lf who now interfered to prevent Mercy h:om 
leaving the room. In the heat of his indignation he 
lost all sense of his own dignity ; he descended to the 
level of a woman whoso intellect he believed to be 
deranged. To tlie surprise of everyone present, he 
stepped back, and took from the table a jewel-case 
which he had placed there when he came into the 
room. It was the wedding present from his mother 
which he had brought to his betrothed wife. His 
outraged self-esteem seized the opportunity of vindi- 
cating Mercy by a public bestowal of the gift. 
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* Wait ! ' he called out sternly. ' That wretch shall 
have her answer. She has sense enough to see, and 
sense enough to hear. Let her see and hear I ' 

He opened the jewel-case, and took from it a mag- 
nificent pearl necklace in an antique setting. 

' Grace,' he said, with his highest distinction of 
manner, * my mother sends you her love, and her con- 
gratulations on our approaching marriage. She begs 
you to accept, as part of your bridal dress, these pearls. 
She was married in them herself. They have been 
in oiur family for centuries. As one of the family, 
honoured and beloved, my mother oflFers them to my 
wife.' 

He lifted the necklace to clasp it round Mercy's 
neck.' 

Julian watched her in breathless suspense. Would 
she sustain the ordeal through which Horace had in- 
nocently condemned her to pass ? 

Yes I In the insolent presence of Grace Roseberry, 
what was there now that she coidd 710^ sustain ? Her 
pride was in arms. Her lovely eyes lighted Up as only 
a woman's eyes can light up when they see jewellery. 
Her grand head bent gracefully to receive the necklace. 
Her face warmed into colour; her beauty rallied it« 
charms. Her triumph over Grace Roseberry was com- 
plete I Julian's head sank. For one sad moment he 
secretly asked himself the question : * Have I been 
mistaken in her ? ' 

Horace arrayed her in the pearls. 

' Your husband puts these pearls on your neck, 
love,' he said proudly, and paused to look at her. 
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• Now,' he added with a contemptuous backward glance 
at Grace, ' we may go into the library. She haa seen, 
and she has beard.' 

He believed that he had silenced her. He had 
simply furnished her sharp tongue with a new sting. 

* You will hear, and you will see, when my proofs 
come from Canada,' she retorted. * You will hear that 
your wife has stolen my name and my character ! You 
will see your wife dismissed from this house I ' 

Mercy turned on her with an uncontrollable out- 
burst of passion. 

' You are mad I ' she cried. 

Lady Janet ciiught the electric infection of anger 
in the air of the room. She too turned on Grace. She 
too said it : 

' You are mad ! ' 

Horace followed Lady Janet. He was beside liim- 
self. Ue fixed his pitiless eyes on Grace, and echoed 
the contagious words : 

' You are mad ! ' 

She was silenced, she was daunted at last. The 
treble accusation revealed to her, for the first time, the 
frightful suspicion to which she had exposed herself. 
She shrank back, with a low cry of horror, and struck 
against a chair. She would liave fallen if Julian had 
not sprung forward and caught her. 

Lady Janet led the way to the library. She opened 
the door — started — and suddenly stepped aside, so as 
to leave the entrance free. 

A man appeared in the open doorway. 

He was not a gentleman ; he was not a workman ; 
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he was not a servant. He was vilely dressed, in glossy 
black broadcloth. His frock coat hung on him instead 
of fitting him. His waistcoat was too short and too 
tight over the chest. His trousers were a pair of 
shapeless black bags. His gloves were too large for 
him. His highly-polished boots creaked detestably 
whenever he moved. He had odiously watchful eyes 
— eyes that looked skilled in peeping through keyholes. 
His large ears, set forward like the ears of a monkey, 
pleaded guilty to meanly listening behind other people's 
doors. His manner was quietly confidential, when he 
spoke : impenetrably self-possessed when he was silent. 
A lurking air of secret-service enveloped the fellow, 
like an atmosphere of his own, from head to foot. He 
looked all round the magnificent room, without betray- 
ing either surprise or admiration. He closely investi- 
gated every person in it with one glance of his 
cunningly-watchful eyes. Making his bow to^Lady 
Janet, he silently showed her, as his introduction, the 
card that had siunmoned him. And then \\q stood at 
ease, self-revealed in his own sinister identity — a police- 
oflScer in plain clothes. 

Nobody spoke to him. Everybody shrank inwardly, 
as if a reptile had crawled into the room. 

He looked backwards and forwards, perfectly un- 
embarrassed, between Julian and Horace. 

' Is Mr. Julian Gray here ? ' he asked. 

Julian led Grace to a seat. Her eyes were fixed on 
the man. She trembled — she whispered, ' Who is he ? ' 
Julian spoke to the police-officer without answering 
her. 
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' Wait there/ he said, pointing to a chair in the 
most distant comer of the room. < I will speak to you 
directly.' 

The man advanced to the chair, marching to the 
discord of his creaking boots. He privately valued 
the carpet, at so much a yard, as he walked over it. 
He privately valued the chair, at so much the dozen, as 
he sat down on it. He was quite at his ease : it was 
no matter to him, whether he waited and did nothing, 
or whether he pried into the private character of every 
one in the room, as long as he was paid for it. 

Even Lady Janet's resolution to act for herself was 
not proof against the appearance of the policeman in 
plain clothes. She left it to her nephew to take the 
lead. Julian glanced at Mercy before he stirred further 
in the matter. He knew that the end rested now, not 
with him, but with her. 

She felt his eye on her, while her own eyes were 
looking at the man. She turned her head — hesitated 
— and suddenly approached Julian. Like Grace Rose- 
berry, she was trembling. Like Grace Rosebeny, she 
whispered, ' Who is he ? ' 

Julian told her plainly who he was. 

* Wliy is he here ? ' 
' Can't you gues» V ' 
*No!' 

Horace left Lady Janet, and joined Mercy and 
Julian — impatient of the private colloquy between 
tliem. 

* Am I in the way ? ' he enquired 

Julian drew back a little, understanding Homce 
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perfectly. He looked round at Grace. Nearly the 
whole length of the spacious room divided them from 
the place in which she was sitting. She had never 
-moved since he had placed her in a chair. The direst 
of all terrors was in possession of her — terror of the 
unknown. There was no fear of her interfering ; and 
no fear of her hearing what they said, so long as they 
were careful to speak in guarded tones. Julian set the 
example by lowering his voice. 

' Ask Horace why the police-officer is here,' he said 
to Mercy. 

She put the question directly. * Why is he here ? * 

Horace looked across the room at Grrace, and 
answered, ' He is here to relieve us of that woman.' 

' Do you mean that he will take her away ? ' 

*Yes.' 

* Where will he take her to ? ' 

* To the police-station.' 

Mercy started and looked at Julian. He was still 
watching the slightest changes in her face. She looked 
back again at Horace. 

* To the police-station I ' she repeated. * What 
for?' 

*How can you ask the question?' said Horace 
irritably. * To be placed under restraint, of course.' 

' Do you mean a prison ? ' 

' I mean an asylum.' 

Again Mercy tiuned to Julian. There was horror 
now, as well as surprise, in her face. ' Oh I ' she said 
to him, ' Horace is surely wrong? It can't be?' 

Julian left it to Horace to answer. Every faculty 
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in him seemed to be still absorbed in watching Mercy's 
face. She was compelled to address herself to Horace 
once more. 

^'What sort of asylum?' she asked. *You don't 
surely mean a mad-house ? ' 

* I do,' he rejoined. * The workhouse first, perhaps 
— and then the mad-house. What is there to surprise 
you in that ? You yourself told her to her face she 
was mad. Good heavens ! how jmle you are I What is 
the matter ? ' 

She turned to Julian for the third time. The 
terrible alternative that Wios offered to her had showed 
itself at last, without reserve or disguise. Restore the 
identity that you have stolen, or shut her up in a mad- 
house — it rests with you to choose ! In that form the 
situation shaped itself in her mind. She chose on the 
instant. Before she opened her lips, the higher nature 
in her spoke to Julian in her eyes. The steady inner 
light that he had seen in them once already shone in 
them again, brighter and purer than before. The con- 
science that he had fortified, the soul that he had saved, 
looked at him and said. Doubt us no more ! 

* Send that man out of the house.' 

Those were her first words. She spoke (pointing to 
the police-officer) in clear, ringing, resolute tones, 
audible in the remotest corner of the room. 

Julian's hand stole imobserved to hers, and told her, 
in its momentary pressure, to count on his brotherly 
sympathy and help. All the other persons in the room 
looked at her in speechless siu*prise. Grace rose from 
her chair. Even the man in plain clothes started to 
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his feet. Lady Janet (hurriedly joining Horace, and 
fully sharing his perplexity and alarm,) took Mercy 
impulsively by tlie arm, and shook it, as if to rouse her 
to a sense of what she was doing. Mercy held firm ; 
Mercy resolutely repeated what she had said : * Send 
that man out of the house.' 

Lady Janet lost all patience with her. * What has 
come to you ? ' she asked sternly. * Do you know what 
you are saying ? Tlie man is here in your interest as 
well as in mine ; the man is here to spare you, as well 
as me, further annoyance and insult. And you insist — 
insist, in my presence — on his being sent away 1 What 
does it mean ? ' 

' You shall know what it means. Lady Janet, in half 
an hour. I don't insist — I only reiterate my entreaty. 
Let the man be sent away I ' 

Julian stepped aside (with his aunt's eyes angrily 
following him) and spoke to the police-oflBcer. ' Go 
back to the station,' he said, ' and wait there till you 
hear from me.' 

The meanly-vigilant eyes of the man in plain 
clothes travelled sidelong from Julian to Mercy, and 
valued her beauty as they had valued the carpet and 
the chairs. * The old story,' he thought. ' The nice- 
looking woman is always at the bottom of it ; and, 
sooner or later, the nice-looking woman has her way.' 
He marched back across the room, to the discord of his 
own creaking boots ; bowed, with a villainous smile 
which put the worst construction upon everything ; and 
vanished through the library door. 

Lady Janet'shigh breeding restrained her from saying 

B 
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anything until the police-oflBcer was out of hearing. 
Then, and not till then, she appealed to Julian. 

' I presume you are in the secret of this ? ' she said. 
* I suppose you have some reason for setting my autho- 
rity at defiance in my own house ? ' 

* I have never yet failed to respect your ladyship,' 
Julian answered. ' Before long you will know that I 
am not failing in respect towards you now.' 

Lady Janet looked across the room. Grace was 
listening eagerly, conscious that events had taken 
some mysterious turn in her favour within the last 
minute. 

' Is it part of your new arrangement of my affairs,' 
her ladyship continued, ' that this person is to remain 
in the house ? ' 

The terror that had daunted Grace had not lost all 
hold of her yet. She left it to Julian to reply. Before 
he could speak, Mercy crossed the room and whispered 
to her, ' Give me time to confess it in writing. I can't 
own it before them — with this round my neck.' She 
pointed to the necklace. Grace cast a threatening 
glance at her, and suddenly looked away again in 
silence. 

Mercy answered Lady Janet's question. ' I beg 
your ladyship to permit her to remain until the half 
hour is over,' she said. *My request will have explained 
itself by that time.' 

Lady Janet raised no further obstacles. Something 
in Mercy's face, or in Mercy's tone, seemed to have 
silenced her, as it had silenced Grace. Horace was the 
next who spoke. In tones of suppressed rage and bus- 
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picion, lie addressed himself to Mercy, standing fronting 
him by Julian's side. 

* Am I included,' he asked, * in the arrangement 
which engages you to explain your extraordinary con- 
duct in half an hour ? ' 

His hand had placed his mother's wedding-present 
round Mercy's neck. A sharp pang wrung her as she 
looked at Horace, and saw how deeply she had already 
distressed and offended him. The tears rose in her 
eye's ; she humbly and faintly answered him. 

* If you please,' was all she could say, before the 
cruel swelling at her heart rose and silenced her. 

Horace's sense of injury refused to be soothed by 
such simple submission as this. 

* I dislike mysteries and innuendoes,' he went on 
harshly. * In my family circle wc are accustomed to 
meet each other frankly. Why am I to wait half an 
hour for an explanation which might be given now ? 
What am I to wait for ? ' 

Lady Janet recovered herself as Horace spoke. 

* I entirely agree with you,' she said. ' I ask, too, 
what are we to wait for ? ' 

Even Julian's self-possession failed him when his 
aunt repeated that cruelly plain question. How would 
Mercy answer it ? Would her courage still hold out ? 

* You have asked me what you have to wait for,' 
she said to Horace, quietly and firmly. * Wait to hear 
something more of Mercy Merrick.' 

Lady Janet listened with a look of weary disgust. 
'Don't return to thatT she said. *We know 
enough about Mercy Merrick already.' 

b2 
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*V^z\su me — your Lidyship does not know. I am 
iLe ..Lily j:Kr>.ii wh:* can inform you." 

* 1 vu r 

Slie Ivut her bt-ai respectfully. 

• I have beg^t.' J y..»u, Lady Janet, to give me half 
an hour/ ^he wont on. * In half an hour I solemnly 
engage myself to produce Mercy Merrick in this room. 
Lady Jaat-t Roy, Mr. Horace Holmcrofl, you are to 
wait fi.«r llKit." 

Suadily pU\i^iui; herself in those terms to make 
her couftssiv»n, she imolasped tlie pearls from her neck, 
put them away in their case, and placed it in Horace's 
hand. * Keep it/ she said, with a momentary faltering 
in her voioe, 'until we meet airain.* 

Horace took the case in silence; he looked and 
acted like a man whose mind was paralysed by sur- 
prise. His haiui moved nieelianically. His eyes 
followed Mercy with a vacant questioning look. Lady 
Janet seemed, in her different wav, to share the 
strange oppression that had fallen on him. A marked 
change had appeared in her since Mercy had spoken 
last. 

'Have I your ladysliip's leave,' said Mercy, respect- 
fully, ' to go to my room ? ' 

Lady Janet mutely granted the request. Mercy's 
liist look, before she went out, was a look at Grace. * Are 
you satisfied now ? ' the grand grey eyes seemed to say 
mournfully. Grace turned hor head aside, with a quick 
petulant action. Even her narrow nature opened for a 
moment imwillingly, and let pity in a little way, in 
spite of itself. 
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Mercy's parting words recommended Grace to 
Julian s care : 

* You will see that she is allowed a room to wait 
in ? You will warn her yourself when the half hour 
has expired ? ' 

Julian opened the library door for her. 

' Well done ! Nobly done ! ' he whispered. * All 
my sympathy is with you — all my help is yours.' 

Her eyes looked at him, and thanked him, through 
her gathering tears. His own eyes were dimmed. She 
passed quietly down the room, and was lost to him 
before he had shut the door again. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

THE FOOTSTEP IN THE CORRIDOR. 

Merct was alone. 

She had secured one half-hour of retirement in her 
own room; designing to devote that interval to the 
writing of her confession in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to Julian Gray. 

No recent change in her position had, as yet, miti- 
gated her horror of acknowledging to Horace and to 
Lady Janet that she had won her way to their hearts 
in disguise. Through Julian only could she say the 
words which were to establish Grace Roseberry in her 
right position in the house. 
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How was her confession to be addressed to Mm? 
In writing ? or })y word of mouth ? 

After a]l that had happened, from the time 
when liady Janet's appearance had interrupted them, 
she would have felt relief rather than embarrassment 
in personally opening her heart to the man who had so 
delicately understood her, who had so faithfully be- 
friended her in her sorest need. But the repeated 
betrayals of Horace's jealous suspicion of Julian warned 
her that she would only Ije smrrounding herself with 
new difficulties, and be placing Julian in a position of 
painful embarrassment, if she admitted him to a pri- 
vate interview while Horace was in the house. 

The one course left to take was the course that she 
had adopted. Determining to address the narrative of 
the Fraud to Julian in the form of a letter, she arranged 
to ad(l, at the close, certain instructions, pointing out 
to him the line of conduct which she wished him to 
pursue. 

These instructions contemplated the communica- 
tion of lier letter to Lady Janet and to Horace, in the 
library, while JMercy — self-confessed as the missing 
woman whom she had pledged herself to produce — 
awaited in the adjoining room whatever sentence it 
pleased them to pronounce on her. Her resolution not 
to screen herself behind Julian from any consequences 
which miglit follow tlie confession, had taken root in 
her mind from the moment when Horace had harshly 
asked her (jind when Lady Janet had joined him in 
asking) why she delayed lier explanation, and what she 
was keeping them waiting for. Out of the very pain 
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which those questions inflicted, the idea of waiting her 
sentence in her own person, in one room, while her 
letter to Julian was speaking for her in another, had 
sprung to life. * Let them break my heart if they like,' 
she had thought to herself in the self-abasement of 
that bitter moment ; * it will be no more than I have 
deserved,' 

She locked her door and opened her writing-desk. 
Knowing what she had to do, she tried to collect herself 
and do it. 

The effort was in vain. Those persons who study 
writing as an art are probably the only persons who 
can measure the vast distance which separates a con- 
ception as it exists in the mind from the reduction of 
that conception to form and shape in words. The 
heavy stress of agitation that had been laid on Mercy 
for hours together had utterly unfitted her for the 
delicate and difficult process of arranging the events 
of a narrative in their due sequence and their due 
proportion towards each other. Again and again she 
tried to begin her letter, and again and again she was 
baffled by the same hopeless confusion of ideas. She 
gave up the struggle in despair. 

A sense of sinking at her heart, a weight of hyste- 
rical oppression on her bosom, warned her not to leave 
herself unoccupied — a prey to morbid self-investigation 
and imaginary alarms. 

She tmmed instinctively, for a temporary employ- 
ment of some kind, to the considemtion of her own 
future. Here there were no intricacies or entangle- 
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raents. The prospect began and ended with her return 
to the Refuge, if the matron would receive her. She 
did no injustice to Julian Gray; that great heart would 
feel for her, that kind hand would be held out to her, 
she knew. But what would happen if she thoughtlessly 
accepted all that his sympathy might offer ? Scandal 
would point to her beauty and to his youth, and would 
place its own vile interpretation on the purest friend- 
ship that could exists between them. And ht would 
be the sufferer, for he had a character — a clergyman's 
character — to lose. No I for his sake, out of gratitude 
to Aim, the farewell to Mablethorpe House must be 
also the farewell to Julian Gray. 

The precious minutes were passing. She resolved 
to write to the matron, and ask if she might hope to 
be forgiven and employed at the Refuge again. Occu- 
pation over the letter that was easy to write might 
have its fortifying effect on her mind, and might pave 
the way for resuming the letter that was hard to write. 
She waited a moment at the window, thinking of the 
past life to which she was soon to return, before she 
took up the pen again. 

Her window looked eastward. The dusky glare of 
lighted London met her as her eyes rested on the sky. 
It seemed to beckon her back to the horror of the cruel 
streets — to point her way mockingly to the bridges 
over the black river — to lure her to the top of the 
parapet, and the dreadful leap into God's arms, or into 
annihilation — who knew which ? 

She turned, shuddering, from the window. * Will 
it end in that way,' she asked lierself, ' if the matron 
says No ? ' 
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She began her letter. 

* Dear Madam, — So long a time has passed since 
you heard from me, that I almost shrink from writing 
to you. I am afraid you have already given me up in 
your own mind as a hard-hearted, ungrateful woman. 

* I have been leading a false life ; I have not been 
fit to write to you before to-day. Now, when I am 
doing what I can to atone to those whom I have injured 
— now, wlien I repent with my whole heart — may I ask 
leave to return to the friend who has borne with me 
and helped me through many miserable years? Oh, 
madam, do not cast me off! I have no one to turn to 
but you. 

' Will you let me own everything to you ? Will 
you forgive me when you know what I have done? 
Will you take me back into the fiefiige, if you have 
any employment for me by which I may earn my shelter 
and my bread ? 

* Before the m'ght comes I must leave the house 
from which I am now writing. I have nowhere to go 
to. The little money, the few valuable possessions I 
have, must be left behind me : they have been obtained 
under false pretences ; they are not mine. No more 
forlorn creature than I am lives at this moment. You 
are a Christian woman. Not for my sake — for Christ's 
sake, pity me and take me back. 

^ I am a good nurse, as you know, and I am a quick 
worker with my needle. In one way or the other, can 
you not find occupation for me ? 

* I could also teach, in a very unpretending way. 
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But tliat, is useless. Who would trust their children to a 
woman without a eliaracter ? There is no hope for me in 
this direction. And yet I am so fond of children I I think 
I could be — not happy again, perhaps, but content with 
my lot, if I could be associated with them in someway. 
Are there not charitable societies which are trying to 
help and protect destitute children wandering about 
the streets ? I think of my own wretched childhood — 
and oh ! I should so like to be employed in saving other 
children from ending as I have ended. I could work, 
for such an object as that, from morning to night, and 
never feel weary. All my heart would be in it ; and I 
should have this advantage over happy and prosperous 
women — I should have nothing else to think of. 
Surely they might trust me with the poor little starv- 
ing wanderers of the streets — if you said a word for 
me ? If I am asking too much, please forgive me. I 
am so wretched, madam — so lonely and so weary of my 
Ufe. 

* There is only one thing more. My time here is 
very short. Will you please reply to this letter (to say 
yes or no) by telegram ? 

' The name by which you know me is not the name 
by which I liave been known here. I must beg you to 
address the telegram to " The Rev. Julian Gray,Mable- 
thorpe House, Kensington." He is here, and he will 
show it to me. No words of mine can describe what 
I owe to him. He has never despaired of me — ^he has 
saved me from myself. God bless and reward the 
kindest, truest, best man I have ever known I 

* I have no more to say, except to ask you to ex- 
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cuse this long letter, and to believe me your grateful 
servant, .' 



She Bigned and enclosed the letter and wrote the 
address. Then, for the first time, an obstacle which 
she ought to have seen before showed itself, standing 
straight in her way. 

There was no time to forward her letter in the 
ordinary manner by post. It must be taken to its 
destination by a private messenger. Lady Janet's 
servants had hitherto been, one and all, at her dis- 
posal. Could she presume to employ them on her own 
affairs when she might be dismissed from the house, a 
disgraced woman, in half an hour's time ? Of the two 
alternatives, it seemed better to take her chance, and 
present herself at the Itefuge, without asking leave 
first. 

While she was still considering the question, she 
was startled by a knock at her door. On opening it, 
she admitted Lady -Tanet's maid with a morsel of folded 
note paper in her hand. 

* From my lady, miss,' said the woman, giving her 
the note. ' There is no answer.' 

Mercy stopped her, as she was about to leave the 
room. The appearance of the maid suggested an en- 
quiry to her. She asked if any of the servants were 
likely to be going into town that afternoon ? 

* Yes, miss. One of the grooms is going on horse- 
back, with a message to her ladyship's coachmaker.' 

The Refuge was <Aase by the coachmaker's place of 
business. Under the circnmstances, Mercy was em- 
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boldened to make use of the man. It was a pardonable 
liberty to employ his services now. 

* Will you kindly give the groom that letter for me?' 
she said. ' It will not take him out of his way. He 
has only to deliver it — nothing more.' 

The woman willingly complied with the request. 
Left once more by herself, Mercy looked at the little 
note which had been placed in her hands. 

It was the first time that her benefactress had em- 
ployed this formal method of communicating with her 
when they were both in the house. What did such a 
departure from established habits mean? Had she 
received her notice of dismissal? Had Lady Janet's 
quick intelligence found its way already to a suspicion 
of the truth? Mercy's nerves were unstrung. She 
trembled pitiably as she opened the folded note. 

It began without a form of address, and it ended 
without a signature. Thus it ran : 

* I must request you to delay for a little while the 
explanation which you have promised me. At my age, 
painful surprises are very trying things. I must have 
time to compose myself, before I can hear what you 
have to say. You shall not be kept waiting longer 
than I can help. In the meanwhile, everything will 
go on as usual. My nepliew, Julian, and Horace 
Holmcroft, and the lady whom I found in the dining- 
room, ^vill, by my desire, remain in the house until I 
am able to meet them, and to meet you, again.' 

There the note ended. To what conclusion did it 
point? 

Had Lady Janet really guessed the truth ? or had 
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she only surmised that her adopted daughter was con- 
nected in some discreditable manner with the mystery 
of ' Mercy Merrick ' ? The line in which she referred 
to the intruder in the dining-room as ' the lady,' showed 
veiy remarkably that her opinions had undei^one a 
change in that quarter. But was the phrase enough 
of itself to justify the inference that she hod actually 
anticipated the nature of Mercy's confession ? It was 
not easy to decide that doubt at the moment — and it 
proved to be equally difficult to throw any light on it 
at an after time. To the end of her life, Lady Janet 
resolutely refused to communicate to anyone the con- 
clusions which she might have privately formed, the 
griefs which she might have secretly stifled, on that 
memorable day. 

Amid much, however, which was beset with uncer- 
tainty, one thing at least was clear. The time at 
Mercy's disposal in her own room had been indefinitely 
prolonged by Mercy's benefactress. Hours might pass 
before the disclosure to which she stood committed 
would be expected from her. In those hours she might 
surely compose her mind sufGciently to be able to write 
her letter of confession to Julian G-ray. 

Standing near her glass, as these thoughts occurred 
to lier, she noticed the reflection of herself still arrayed 
in the rich dress, still wearing the jewels which I^ady 
Janet had given to her. 

She shuddered as the remembrance of what Grace 
Eoseberry had said recurred to her mind. The plain 
dress in which she had entered Mablethorpe Home 
Btill bung in a dark corner of her wardrobe. She put 
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her jewels back in the casket, and dressed Iierself in the 
plain black gown. ^ I shall take nothing away with 
me,' she thought, as she looked her last at the wardrobe 
and the jewels. * Miss Boseberry will find all her pre- 
sents here when she takes possession of this room.' 

She seated herself again at t]ie table — bent on 
making another attempt to write her letter to Julian 
Besting her head on her hand, she tried to trace her 
way through the labyrinth of the past, beginning with 
the day when she had met Grace Boseberry in the 
Frencli cottage, and ending with the day which had 
brought them face to face, for the second time, in the 
dining-room at Mablethorpe House. 

The chain of events began to unroll itself in her 
mind clearly, link by link. 

She remarked, as she pursued the retrospect, how 
strangely Chance or Fate ha<l paved the way for the 
act of personation, in the first place. She had met 
witli Grace Boseberry under those extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of common trial and common peril, in a 
strange country, which would especially predispose two 
women of tlie same nation to open their hearts to each 
other. In no other way could she have obtained, at a 
first interview, tliat fatiil knowledge of Grace's position 
and Grace's affairs which had placed temptation before 
her, as the necessary consequence that followed the 
bursting of the German shell. 

Advancing from this point, through the succeeding 
series of events which had so naturally, and yet so 
strangely, favoured the perpetration of the fraud, 
Mercy reached the later period when Grace had fol- 
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lowed her to England. Here agiiin, she remarked, in 
the second place, how Chance or Fate had once more 
paved the way for that second meeting which had con- 
fronted them with one another at Mablethorpe House. 

She had, as she well remembered, attended at a 
certain assembly (convened by a charitable society) in 
the character of Lady Janet's representative, at Lady 
Janet's own request. For that reason, she had been 
absent from the house when (rroce had entered it. If 
her return had been delayed by a few minutes only, 
Julian would have had time to remove Grace from the 
room ; and the terrible meeting which had stretched 
Mercy senseless on the floor would never have taken 
place. As the event had happened, the persons assem- 
bled at the society's rooms had disagreed so seriously 
on the buainess which had brought them together as 
to render it necessary to take the ordinary course of 
adjourning the proceedings to a future day. And 
Chance, or Fate, bad so timed that adjournment as to 
bring Mercy back into the dining-room exactly at the 
moment when Grace Eoseberry insisted on being con- 
fronted with the woman who had taken her place I 

She had never yet seen the circumstances in this 
sinister light. She was alone, at a crisis in her life. 
She was worn and weakened by contending emotions 
which had shaken her to the soul. 

Little by little, she felt the enervating influences 
let loose on her, in her lonely position, by her new 
train of thought. Little by little, her heart began to 
sink under the stealthy chill of superstitious dread. 
Vaguely horrible presentiments throbbed in her with 
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her pulses, flowed through her with lier blood. Mystic 
oppressions of hidden disaster hovered over her in 
the atmosphere of the room. The cheerful candlelight 
turned traitor to her and grew dim. Supernatural 
murmurs trembled round the house in the moaning of 
the winter wind. She was afraid to look behind her. On 
a sudden, she felt her own cold hands covering her face, 
without knowing when she had lifted tliem to it, or why. 

Still helpless under the horror that held her, she 
suddenly heard footsteps — a man's footsteps — in the 
corridor outside. At other times the sound would have 
startled her: now it broke the spell. The footsteps 
suggested life, companionship, human interposition — 
no matter of what sort. She mechanically took up 
her pen ; she found herself beginning to remember 
her letter to Julian Gray. 

At the same moment the footsteps stopped outside 
her door. The man knocked. 

She still felt shaken. She was hardly mistress of 
herself yet. A faint cry of alarm escaped her at the 
sound of the knock. Before it could be repeated she 
had rallied her courage, and had opene'H the door. 

The man in the corridor was Horace Holmcroft. 

His ruddy complexion had turned pale. His hair 
(of which he was especially careful at other times) was 
in disorder. The superficial polish of his manner was 
gone ; the undisguised man, sullen, distrustful, irri- 
tated to the last degree of endurance, showed through. 
He looked at her with a watchfully-suspicious eye ; he 
spoke to her without preface or apology, in a coldly 
angry voice : 
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* Are you aware,' he asked, * of what is going on 
downstairs ? * 

* I have not left my room,' she answered. * I 
know that Lady Janet has deferred the explanation^ 
which I had promised to give her, and I know no 
more.' 

' Has nobody told you what Lady Janet did after 
you left us ? Has nobody told you that she politely 
placed her own boudoir at the disposal of the very 
woman whom she had ordered half an hour before to 
leave the house ? Do you really not know that Mr. 
Julian Gray has himself conducted this suddenly- 
honoured guest to her place of retirement ? and that 
I am left alone in the midst of these changes, con- 
tradictions, and mysteries — the only person who is 
kept out in the dark ? ' 

* It is surely needless to ask me these questions,' 
said Mercy, gently. *Who could possibly have told 
me what was going on below stairs, before you knocked 
at my door ? ' 

He looked at her with an ironical affectation of 
surprise. 

*You are strangely forgetfid to-day,' he said. 
' Surely your friend Mr. Julian Gray might have told 
you? I am astonished to hear that he has not had 
his private interview yet.' 

* I don't understand you, Horace.' 

* I don't want you to understand me,' he retorted 
irritably. *The proper person to understand me is 
Julian Gray. I look to hitti to account to me for the 
confidential relations which seem to have been estab- 

s 
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lished botwecn you behind my back. He has avoided 
me thus far, but I shall find my way to him yet.' 

His manner threatened more than his words ex- 
pressed. In Mercy's nervous condition at the moment, 
it suggested to her that he might attempt to fasten a 
quarrel on Julian Gray. 

* You are entirely mistaken,' she said warmly* 
* You are ungratefully doubting your best and truest 
friend. I say nothing of myself. You will soon dis- 
cover why I patiently submit to suspicions which other 
women would resent as an insult.' 

* Let me discover it at once. Now 1 Without 
wasting a moment more ! ' 

There liad hitherto been some little distance be- 
tween them. Mercy had listened, waiting on the 
threshold of her door; Horace had spoken, standing 
against the opposite wall of the corridor. When he 
said his last words, he suddenly stepped forward, and 
(with something imperative in the gesture) laid his 
hand on her arm. The strong grasp of it almost hurt 
her. She struggled to release herself. 

* Let me go I ' she said. ' What do you mean ? ' 
He dropped her arm as suddenly as he had taken it. 

* You shall know what I mean,' he replied. * A 
woman who lias grossly outraged and insulted you — 
whose only excuse is that she is mad — is detained in 
the house at your desire, I might almost say at your 
command, when the police-officer is waiting to take 
her away. I have a right to know what this means. 
I am engaged to marry you. If you won't trust other 
people, you are bound to explain yourself to Me. I 
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refuse to wait for Lady Janet's convenieDce. I insist 
(if you force me to say bo) — I insist on knowing the 
real nature of your connection with this affair. You 
have obliged me to follow you here; it is my only 
opportunity of speaking to you. You avoid me ; you 
shut yourself up &om me in your own room. I am 
not your husband yet — I have no right to follow you 
in. But there are other rooms open to us. The library 
is at our disposal, and I will take care that we are not 
interrupted. I am now going there, and I have a last 
question to ask. You are to be my wife in a week's 
time; will you take me into your confidence oc not?* 

To hesitate was, in this case, literally to be lost. 
Mercy's sense of justice told her that Horace had 
claimed no more than his due. She answered in- 
stantly. 

* I will follow you to the library, Horace, in five 
minutes.' 

Her prompt and frank compliance with his wishes 
surprised and touched him. He took' her hand. 

She had endured all that his angry sense of Injury 
could say. His gratitude wounded her to the quick. 
The bitterest moment she had felt yet was the mo- 
ment in which he raised her hand to his lips, and 
murmured tenderly, ' My own true Grace !' She could 
only sign to him to leave her, and hurry back into her 
own room. 

Her first feeling, when she found herself alone 
again, was wonder — wonder that it should never have 
occurred to her, until he had himself suggested it, that 
^er betrothed husband had the foremost right to her 
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confessioD. Her horror of owning to either of them 
that fihe had cheated them out of their love had hitherto 
placed Horace and I^adj Janet on the same level. She 
now saw for the first time that there was no comparison 
between the claims which they respectively had on her. 
She owed an allegiance to Horace to wliich Lady Janet 
could assert no right. Cost her what it might to avow 
the truth to him with her own lips, the cruel sacrifice 
must be made. 

Without a moment's hesitation, she put away her 
writing materials. It amazed her that she should ever 
have thought of iL<ing Julian Gray as an interpreter 
between the man to whom she was betrothed and her- 
self. Julian's sympathy (she thought) must have made 
a strong impres.sion on her indeed, to blind her to a 
duty which was beyond all compromise, which admitted 
of no dispute I 

She liad asked for five minutes of delay before she 
followed Horace. It was too long a time. 

Her one chance of finding courage to crush him 
with the dreadful revelation of what she had really 
done was to plunge headlong into the disclosure 
without giving herself time to think. The shame of 
it would inevitably overpower her if she gave herself 
time to think. 

She turned to the door to follow him at once. 

Even at that trying moment, the most ineradicable 
of all a woman's instincts — the instinct of personal self- 
respect — brought her to a pause. She had passed through 
more than one terrible trial since she had dressed to go 
downstairs. Remembering this, she stopped mechanic 
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cally, retraced her steps, and looked at herself in the 
glass. 

There was no motive of vanity in what she now did. 
The action was as unconscious as if she had buttoned 
an unfastened glove, or shaken out a crumpled dress. 
Not the faintest idea crossed her mind of looking to 
see if her beauty might still plead for her, and of try- 
ing to set it off at its best. 

A momentary smile, the most weary, the most 
hopeless that ever saddened a woman's face, appeared 
in the reflection which her mirror gave her back. 
* Haggard, ghastly, old before my time ! ' she said to 
herself. * Well ! better so. He will feel it less — ^he 
will not regret me.' 

With that thought she went downstairs to meet 
him in the library. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

THE MAN IN THE DINING-ROOM. 

In the great emergencies of life we feel, or we act, 
as our dispositions incline us. Rut we never think. 
Mercy's mind was a blank as she descended the stairs. 
On her way down, she was conscious of nothing but the 
one headlong impulse to get to the library in the 
shortest possible space of time. Arrived at the door, 
the impulse capriciously left her. She stopped on the 
mat, wondering why she had hurried lierself, with time 
to spare. Her heart sank ; the fever of her excite- 
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ment changed suddenly to a chill, as she faced the 
closed door, and asked herself the question, Dare I go 
in? 

Her own hand answered her. She lifted it to turn 
the handle of the lock. It dropped again helplessly at 
her side. 

The sense of her own irresolution wrung from her 
a low exclamation of despair. Faint as it was, it had 
apparently not passed unheard. The door was opened 
from vrithin — and Horace stood before her. 

He drew aside to let her pass into the room. But 
he never followed her in. He stood in the doorway, 
and spoke to her, keeping the door open with his 
hand. 

* Do you mind waiting here for me ? ' he asked. 
She looked at him, in vacant surprise, doubting 

whether she had heard him aright. 

*• It will not be for long,' he weut on. * I am far 
too anxious to hear what you have to tell me to submit 
to any needless delays. The truth is, I have had a 
message from Lady Janet.' 

(From Lady Janet ! What could Lady Janet want 
with him, at a time when she was bent on composing 
herself in the retirement of her own room ?) 

* I ought to have said two messages,' Horace pro- 
ceeded. * The first was given to mo on my way down- 
stairs. Lady Janet wished to see me immediately. I 
sent an excuse. A second message followed. Lady 
Janet would accept no excuse. If I refused to go to 
her I should be merely obliging hor to come to me. 
It is impossible to risk being interrupted in that way ; 
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my only alternative is to get the thing over as soon as 
possible. Do you mind waiting F ' 

'Certainly not. Have you any idea of what Lady 
Janet wants with you ? ' 

' Xo. Whatever it is, she shall not keep me long 
away from you. You will be quite alone here ; I have 
warned the servants not to show anyone in.' With 
those words, he left her. 

Mercy's first sensation was a sensation of relief — ■ 
soon lost in a feeling of shame at the weakness which 
could welcome any temporary relief in such a position 
as hers. The emotion thus roused merged in its 
turn into a sense of impatient regret. ' But for Lady 
Janet's message,' she thought to herself, * I might have 
known my fate by this time !' 

The slow minutes followed eacH other drearily. She 
paced to and fro in the library, taster and faster, under 
the intolerable irritation, the maddening uncertainty, 
of her own suspense. Ere long, even the spacious 
room seemed to be too small for her. The sober 
monotony of the long book-lined shelves oppressed 
and offended her. She threw open the door which led 
into the dining-room, and dashed in, eager for a change 
of objects, athirst for more space and more air. 

At the first step, she checked lierself ; rooted to the 
spot, under a sudden revulsion of feeling which quieted 
her in an instant. 

The room was only illuminated by the waning 
firelight. A man was obscurely visible seated on the 
sofa, with his elbows on his knees and his head resting 
on his hands. He looked up, as the open door let in 
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the light from the library lamps. The mellow glow 
reached his face, and revealed Julian Gray, 

Mercy was standing with her back to the light ; her 
face being necessarily hidden in deep shadow. He 
recognised her by her figure, and by the attitude into 
which it unconsciously fell. That imsought grace, 
that lithe long beauty of line, belonged to but one 
woman in the house. He rose, and approached her, 

* I have been wishing to see you,' he said, * and 
hoping that accident might bring about some such 
meeting as this.' 

He offered her a chair. Mercy hesitated before she 
took her seat. This was their first meeting alone 
since Lady Janet had interrupted her at the moment 
when she was about to confide to Jidian the melan- 
choly story of the jxist. Was he anxious to seize the 
opportunity of returning to lier confession ? The 
terms in which he had addressed her seemed to imply 
it. Slie put the (question to him in plain words. 

* I feel the deepest interest in hearing all that you 
have still to confide to me,' he answered. ' But anxious 
as I may V)e, I will not hurry you. I will wait, if you 
wish it.' 

'I am afraid I must own that I do wish it,' Mercy 
rejoined. * Not on my own account — but because my 
time is at the disposal of Horace Holmcroft. I expect 
to see him in a few minutes.' 

* Could you give me those few minutes ? ' Julian 
asked. ' I have something, on my side, to say to you, 
which I tliink you ought to know, before you see any- 
one — Horace himself included.' 
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He spoke with a certain deprespion of tone which 
was not associated with her previous experience of him. 
His face looked prematurely old and care-worn, in the 
red light of the fire. Something had plainly hap- 
pened to sadden and to disappoint him since they had 
last met. 

* I willingly offer you all the time that I have at 
my own command,' Mercy replied. *Does what you 
have to tell me relate to Lady Janet ? ' 

He gave her no direct reply. * What I have to 
tell you of Lady Janet,' he said gravely, * is soon told. 
So far as she is concerned, you have nothing more to 
dread. Lady Janet knows all.' 

Even the heavy weight of oppression caused by 
the impending interview with Horace failed to hold its 
place in Mercy's mind when Julian answered her in 
those words. 

* Come into the lighted room,' she said faintly. * It 
is too terrible to hear you say that in the dark.' 

Julian followed her into the library. Her limbs 
trembled under her. She dropped into a chair, and 
shrank under his great bright eyes, as he stood by her 
side looking sadly down on her. 

* Lady Janet knows all I ' she repeated, with her 
head on her breast, and the t^ars falling slowly over 
her cheeks. * Have you told her ? ' 

* I have said nothing to Lady Janet or to anyone. 
Your confidence is a sacred confidence to me, until you 
have spoken first.' 

* Has Lady Janet said anything to you ? ' 

*Not a word. She has looked at von with the 
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vigilant eyes of love ; she has listened to you with the 
quick hearing of love — and she has foiuid her own way 
to the truth. She will not speak of it to me — she will 
not speak of it to any living creature. I only know 
now how dearly she loved you. In spite of herself she 
clings to you still. Her life, poor soul, has been a 
barren one ; unworthy, miserably unworthy, of such a 
nature as hers. Her marriage was loveless and child* 
less. She has had admirers, but never, in the higher 
sense of the word, a friend. All the best years of her 
life have been wasted in the unsatisfied longing for 
something to love. At the end of her life You have 
filled the void. Her heart has found its youth again, 
through You. At her age — at any age — is such a tie 
as this to be rudely broken at tlie mere bidding of 
circumstances ? Xo ! She will suffer anything, risk 
anything, forgive anything, rather than own, even to 
herself, that she has been deceived in you. There is 
more than her happiness at stake ; there is pride, a 
noble pride, in such love as hers, which will ignore 
the plainest discovery and deny the most unanswerable 
truth. I am firmly convinced — from my own knowledge 
of her character, and from what I have observed in her 
to-day — that she will find some excuse for refusing to 
hear your confession. And more than that, I believe (if 
the exertion of her influence can do it), that she will 
leave no means untried of preventing you from acknow- 
ledging your true position here to any living creature. 
I take a serious responsibility on myself in telling 
you this — and I don't shrink from it. You ought to 
know, and you shall know, what trials and what tempta- 
tions may yet lie before you.' 
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He paused — leaving Mercy time to compoee herself, 
if she wished to speak to him. 

She felt that there was a necessity for her speaking 
to him. He was plainly not aware that Lady Janet 
had already written to her to defer her promised ex- 
planation. This circumstance was in itself a confirma- 
tion of the opinion which he had expressed. ■ She ought 
to mention it to liim. She tried to mention it to 
him. But she was not equal to the effort. The few 
simple words in which he had touched on the tie that 
boimd Lady Janet to her had wnmg her heart. Her 
tears choked her. She could only sign to him to go on. 

* You may wonder at my speaking so positively,' 
he continued, ' with nothing better than my own con- 
viction to justify me. I can only say that I have 
watched Lady Janet too closely to feel any doubt. I 
saw the moment in which the truth flashed on her as 
plainly as I now see you. It did not disclose itself 
gradually — it burst on her, as it burst on me. She 
suspected nothing — she was frankly indignant at your 
sudden interference and your strange language — until 
the time came when you pledged yourself to produce 
Mercy Merrick. Then (and then only) the truth broke 
on her mind ; trebly revealed to her in your words, 
your voice, and your look. Then (and then only) I saw 
a marked change come over her, and remain in her 
while she remained in the room. I dread to think of 
what she may do in the first reckless despair of the 
discovery that she has made. I distrust — though Ckid 
knows I am not naturally a suspicious man — the most 
apparently trifling events that are now taking place 
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about us. You have held nobly to your resolution to 
o\sTi the truth. Prepare yourself, before the evening is 
over, to be tried and tempted again.' 

Mercy lifted her head. Fear took the phice of 
grief in her eyes as they rested in startled enquiry on 
Julian's face. 

* How is it possible that temptation can come to me 
now ? ' she asked. 

* I will leave it to events to answer that question,* 
he said. * You will not have long to wait. In the 
meantime I have put you on your guard.' He stooped, 
and spoke his next words earnestly, close at her ear. 
* Hold fast by the admirable courage which you have 
sho^\^l thus far,' ho went on. ' Suffer any thing, rather 
tlian suffer the degradation of yourself. Be the woman 
whom I once spoke of — the woman I still have in my 
mind — wlio can nobly reveal the noble nature that is 
in lier. And never forget this — my faith in you is as 
firm as ever ! ' 

She looked at him proudly and gmtefully. 

'I am pledged to justify your faith in me,' she 
said. ' I have put it out of my own power to yield. 
Horace has my promise that I will explain every- 
thing to liim in this room.' 

Julian started. 

' Has Horace himself asked it of you ? ' he enquired. 
*//e?, at least, has no suspicion of the truth.' 

* Horace has appealed to my duty to him as his 
betrothed wife,' she answered. ' He has the first claim 
to my confidence— he resents my silence, and he has 
a right to resent it. Terrible as it will be to open 
his eyes to the truth, I must do it if he asks me.' 
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She was looking at Julian while she spoke. The 
old longing to associate with the hard trial of the 
confession the one man who had felt fbr her and 
believed in her revived under another fonn. If she 
could only know, while she was saying the &tal words 
to Horace, that Julian was listening too, she would be 
encouraged to meet the worst that could happen ! 
As the idea crossed her mind she observed that Julian 
was looking towards the door through which they had 
lately passed. In an instant she saw the means to her 
end. Hardly waiting to hear the few kind espres- 
sions of sympathy and approval which he addressed 
to her, she hinted timidly at the proposal which she 
had now to make to him. 

♦ Are you going back into the next room ? ' she 
asked. 

' Not if you object to it,' he replied. 
' I don't object. I want you to be there.' 
'After Horace has joined you?' 
' Yes. After Horace has joined me.' 
' Do you wish to see me when it is over ? ' 
She summoned her resolution, and told him frankly 
what she had in her mind. 

* I want you to be near me while I am speaking 
to Horace,' she said. * It will give me courage if 
I can feel that I am speaking to you as well as to 
him. I can count on your sympathy — and sympathy 
is so precious to me nowt Am I asking too much 
if I ask you to leave the door unclosed when you go 
back to the dining-room ? Think of the dreadful 
trial—to hiip 43 well as to me 1 I am only a woman ; 
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I am afraid I may sink imder it if I have no friend 
near me. And I have no friend but you.' 

In those simple words she tried her powers of per- 
suasion on him for the first time. 

Between perplexity and distress, Julian was, for the 
moment, at a loss how to answer her. The love for 
Mercy which he dared not acknowledge was as vital a 
feeling in him as the faith in her which he had been 
free to avow. To refuse anything that she asked of 
him in her sore need — and, more even than that, to 
refuse to hear the confession which it had been her 
first impulse to make to Aim — these were cruel sacri- 
fices to his sense of what was due to Horace and of 
what was due to himself. But shrink as he might, 
even from the appearance of deserting her, it was im- 
possible for him (except under a reserve which was 
almost equivalent to a denial) to grant her request. 

* All that I can do I will do,' he said. ' The door 
shall be left unclosed, and I will remain in the next 
room, on this condition — that Horace knows of it as 
well as you. I should be unworthy of your confidence 
in me if I consented to be a listener on any other 
terms. You imderstand that, I am sure, as well as 
Ido.^ 

She had never thought of her proposal to him in 
this light. Womanlike, she had thought of nothing 
but the comfort of having him near her. She xmder- 
stood him now. A faint flush of shame rose on her pale 
cheeks as she thanked him. He delicately relieved 
her from her embarrassment by putting a question 
which naturally occurred under the circumstances. 
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my only alternative is to get the tiling over aa eoon as 
possible. Do you mind waiting?' 

* Certainly not. Have you any idea of what Lady 
Janet wants with you ? ' 

' No. Whatever it is, she shall not keep me long 
away from you. You will be quite alone here ; I have 
warned the servants not to show anyone in.' With 
those words, he left her. 

Mercy's first sensation was a sensation of relief- 
soon lost in a feeling of shame at the weakness which 
could welcome any temporary relief in such a position 
as hers. The emotion thus roused merged in its 
turn into a sense of impatient regret. ' But for Lady 
Janet's message,' she thought to herself, ' I might have 
known my fate by this time I' 

The slow minutes followed each other drearily. She 
paced to and fro in the library, faster and faster, imder 
the intolerable irritation, the maddening uncertainty, 
of her own suspense. Ere long, even the spacious 
room seemed to be too small for her. The sober 
monotony of the long book-lined shelves oppressed 
and offended her. She threw open the door which led 
into the dining-room, and dashed in, eager for a change 
of objects, athirst for more space and more air. 

At the first step, she checked lierself ; rooted to the 
spot, imder a sudden revulsion of feeling which quieted 
her in an instant. 

The room was only illuminated by the waning 
firelight. A man was obscurely visible seated on the 
sofa, with bis elbows on his knees and bis head resting 
on his bands. He looked up, as the open door let in 
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* Did he tell you what happened after that ? ' 

* No.' 

' Then I must tell you. If I can do nothing more 
in this serious state of things, I can at least prevent 
your being taken by surprise. In the first place, it is 
right you should know that I had a motive for ac- 
companying Miss Roseberry to the boudoir. I was 
anxious (for your sake) to make some appeal to her 
better self — if she hid any better self to address. I 
own I had doubts of my success — ^judging by what I 
had already seen of her. My doubts were confirmed. 
In the ordinary intercourse of life, I should merely have 
thought her a commonplace uninteresting woman. See- 
ing her as I saw her while we were alone — in other 
words, penetrating below the surface — I have never, in 
all my sad experience, met with such a hopelessly 
narrow, mean, and low nature as hers. Understanding, 
as she could not fail to do, what the sudden change in 
Lady Janet's behaviour towards her really meant, her 
one idea was to take the cruellest possible advantage of 
it. So far from feeling any consideration for you^ she 
was only additionally embittered towards you. She 
protested against your being permitted to claim the 
merit of placing her in her right position here, by your 
own voluntary avowal of the truth. She insisted on 
publicly denouncing you, and on forcing Lady Janet to 
dismiss you, unheard, before the wliole liousehold. 
" Now I can have my revenge ! At last Lady Janet is 
afraid of me I " Those were her own words — I am 
almost ashamed to repeat them — those, on my honour, 
were her own words ! Every possible humiliation to be 
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heaped on you ; no coDsideration to be shown for Lady 
Janet'B age and Lady Janet's position ; nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, to be allowed to interfere with Miss 
Koseberry's vengeance and Miss Boseberry's triumph I 
There is this woman's Ehamelees view of what is due to 
her, as stated by herself in the plainest terms. I kept 
my temper ; I did all I could to bring her to a better 
frame of mind. I might as well have pleaded — I won't 
say with a savage ; savages are sometimes accessible to 
remonstrance, if you know how to reach them — I might 
as well have pleaded with a himgry animal to abstain 
from eatingwhile food was within its reach. I had just 
given up the hopeless effort in disgust, when Lady 
Janet's maid appeared with a message for Miss Rose- 
berry from her mistress : *' My lady's compliments, 
ma'am, and she would be glad to see you at your 
earliest convenience, in her room." ' 

(Another surprise 1 Grace Roseberry invited to an 
interview with Lady Janet I It would have been im- 
possible to believe it if Julian had not beard the in- 
vitation with his own ears.) 

' She instantly rose,' Julian proceeded. ' " I won't 
keep her ladyship waiting a moment," she said ; " show 
mc the way." She signed to the maid to go out of the 
room first, and then turned round and spoke to me from 
the door. I despair of describing the insolent exultation 
of her manner — I can only repeat her words : " This is 
exactly what I wanted ! I had intended to insist on 
seeing Lady Janet : she saves me the trouble ; I am 
infinitely obliged to her." With that, she nodded to 
me, and closed the door. I have not seen her, I have 
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not heard of her, since. For all I know, she may be 
still with my aunt, and Horace may have found her 
there when he entered the room.' 

' What can Lady Janet have to say to her ? ' Mercy 
asked eagerly. 

' It is impossible even to guess. When you foimd 
me in the dining-room I was considering thalb very 
question. I cannot imagine that any neutral groimd 
can exist on which it is possible for Lady Janet and 
this woman to meet. In her present frame of mind, 
she will in all probability insult Lady Janet before 
they have been five minutes together. I own I am 
completely puzzled. The one conclusion I can arrive 
at is, that the note which my aunt sent to you, the 
private interview with Miss Roseberry which has fol- 
lowed, and the summons to Horace which has succeeded 
in its turn, are all links in the same chain of events, 
and are all tending to that renewed temptation against 
which I have already warned you.' 

Mercy held up her hand for silence. She looked 
towards the door that opened on the hall; had she 
heard a footstep outside ? No. All was still. Not a 
sign yet of Horace's return. 

*OhI' she exclaimed, *what would I not give to 
know what is going on upstairs I ' 

* You will soon know it now,' said Julian. ' It is 
impossible that om* present uncertainty can last much 
longer.' 

He turned away, intending to go back to the room 
in which she had found him. Looking at her situation 
from a man's point of view, he naturally assumed that 
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the beat service he could now render to Mercy would 
be to leave lier to prepare herself for the interview with 
Horace. Before he had taken three steps away from 
her, she showed him the difference between the woman's 
point of view and the man's. The idea of considering 
beforehand what she should Bay never entered her mind. 
In her horror of being left by herself at that critical 
moment, she forgot every other consideration. Even 
the warning remembrance of Horace's jealous distrust 
of Julian passed away from her as completely as if it 
had never had a place in ber memory. ' Don't leave 
me I ' she cried. ' I can't wait here alone. Come back 
— come back 1 ' 

She rose impulsively, while she spoke, as if to 
follow him into the dining-room, if he persisted in 
leaving her. 

A momentary erpresaion of doubt crossed Julian s 
face aa he retraced his steps and signed to her to be 
seated again. Could she be depended on (he asked 
himself) to sustain the coming test of her resolution, 
when she had not courage enough to wait for events 
in a room by herself? Julian had yet to learn that 
a woman's courage rises with the greatness of the 
emergency. Ask her to accompany you through a 
field in which some harmless cattle happen to be 
grazing, and it is doubtful, in nine cases out of ten, 
if she will do it. Ask her, as one of the passengers 
in a ship on fire, to help in setting an example of 
composure to the rest, and it is certain, in nine cases 
out of t«n, that she will do it. Aa soon as Julian had 
taken a chair near her, Mercy was calm again. 
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*Are you sure of your resolution?' he asked. 

' I am certain of it,' she answered, ' as long as you 
don't leave me by myself.' 

The talk between them dropped there. They sat 
together, in silence, with their eyes fixed on the door, 
waiting for Horace to come in. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, their attention was 
attracted by a sound outside in the grounds. A carriage 
of some sort was plainly audible, approaching the house. 

The carriage stopped; the bell rang; the front door 
was opened. Had a visitor arrived ? No voice could 
1)e heard making enquiries. No footsteps but the 
servant's footsteps crossed tlie hall. A long pause fol- 
lowed; the carriage remaining at the door. Instead 
of bringing some one to the house, it had apparently 
arrived to take some one away. 

The next event was the return of the servant to 
the front door. They listened again. Again, no second 
footstep was audible. The door was closed ; the servant 
recrossed the hall ; the carriage was driven away. 
Judging by sounds alone, no one had arrived at the 
house, and no one had left the house. 

Julian looked at Mercy. * Do you understand this ? ' 
he asked. 

She silently shook her head. 

*If any person has gone away in the carriage,' 
Julian went on, * that person can hardly have been a 
man, or we must have heara* him in the hall.' 

The conclusion which her companion had just 
drawn from the noiseless departure of the supposed 
visitor raised a sudden doubt in Mercy's mind. 
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' Go, and enquire ! ' she said eagerly. 
Julian left the room ; and returned again, after a 
brief absence, with signs of grave anxiety in his face 
and manner. 

' I told you I dreaded the most trifling events that 
were passing about us,' he said. * An event, which is 
far from being trifling, has just happened. The car- 
riage which we heard approaching along the drive, 
turns out to have been a cab sent for from the house. 

The person who has gone away in it ' 

Is a woman, as you supposed ? ' 
Yes.' 
Mercy rose excitedly from her chair. 
It can't be Grace Roseberry ? ' she exclaimed. 
It i% Grace Eoseberry.' 
Has she gone away alone ? ' 
Alone — after an interview with Lady Janet.' 
Did she go willingly ? ' 
She herself sent the servant for the cab.' 
What does it mean ? ' 

It is useless to enquire. We shall soon know.' 
They resumed their seats ; waiting, as they had 
waited already, with their eyes on the library door. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

LADY JANET AT BAY. 

TnE narrative leaves Julian and Mercy for awhile, and, 
ascending to the upper regions of the house, follows 
the march of events in Ladv Janet's room. 
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The maid had delivered her mistress's note to 
Mercy, and had gone away again on her second errand 
to Grrace Roseberry in the boudoir. Lady Janet was 
seated at her writing-table, waiting for the appearance 
of the woman whom she had simmiohed to her pre- 
sence. A single lamp diffused its mild light over the 
books, pictures, and busts round her, leaving the 
farther end of the room, in which the bed was placed, 
almost lost in obscurity. The works of art were all 
portraits ; the books were all presentation copies from 
the authors. It was Lady Janet's fancy to associate 
her bedroom with memorials of the various persons 
whom she had known in the long course of her life — 
all of them more or less distinguished ; most of them, 
by this time, gatliercd with the dead. 

She sat near her writing-table, lying back in her 
easy-cliair — the living realisation of the picture which 
Julian's description had drawn. Her eyes were fixed 
on a photographic likeness of Mercy, which was so 
raised upon a little gilt easel as to enable her to con- 
template it under the full light of the lamp. The 
bright mobile old face was strangely and sadly changed. 
The brow was fixed ; the mouth was rigid ; the whole 
face would have been like a mask, moulded in the 
hardest forms of passive resistance and suppressed 
rage, but for the light and life still thrown over it by 
the eyes. There was something unutterably touching 
in the keen hungering tenderness of the look which 
they fixed on the portrait, intensified by an underly- 
ing expression of fond and patient reproach. The 
danger which Julian so wisely dreaded was in the rest 
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of the face ; the love which he had so truly described 
was in the eyes alone. They still spoke of the cruelly- 
profaned affection which had been the one immeasur- 
able joy, the one inexhaustible hope, of Lady Janet's 
closing life. The brow expressed nothing but her 
obstinate determination to stand by the wreck of that 
joy, to rekindle the dead ashes of that hope. The lips 
were only eloquent of her unflinching resolution to 
ignore the hateful present and to save the sacred past. 
*My idol may be shattered, but none of you shall 
know it. I stop the march of discovery ; I extinguish 
the light of truth. I am deaf to your words, I am 
blind to your proofs. At seventy years old, my idol is 
my life. It shall be my idol still.' 

The silence in the bedroom was broken by a mur- 
muring of women's voices outside the door. 

Lady Janet instantly raised herself in the chair, and 
snatched the photograph off the easel. She laid the 
portrait face downwards among some papers on the 
table — then abruptly changed her mind, and hid it 
among the thick folds of lace which clothed her neck 
and bosoxn. There was a world of love in the action 
itself, and in the sudden softening of the eyes which 
accompanied it. The next moment Lady Janet's mask 
was on. Any superficial observer who had seen her 
now would have said, ^ This is a hard woman I ' 

The door was opened by the maid. Grace Rose- 
berry entered the room. 

She advanced rapidly, with a defiant assurance in 
her manner, and a lofty carriage of her head. She sat 
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down in the chair to which Lady Jauet silently pointed, 
"with a thump ; she returned Lady Janet's grave bow 
with a nod and a smile. Every movement and every 
look of the little worn, white-faced, shabbily-dressed 
woman expressed insolent triumph, and said, as if in 
words, * My turn has come I ' 

* I am glad to wait on your ladyship,' she began, 
without giving Lady Janet an opportunity of speaking 
first. * Indeed, I should have felt it my duty to request 
an interview if you had not sent your maid to invite 
me up here.' 

' You would have felt it yoiur duty to request an 
inter\'iew ? ' I^dy Janet repeated very quietly. ' Why ? ' 

The tone in which that one last word was spoken 
embarrassed Grace at the outset. It established as 
great a distance between Lady Janet and herself as if 
she had been lifted in her chair and conveyed bodily 
to the other end of the room. 

* I am surprised that your ladyship should not un- 
derstand me,' she said, struggling to conceal her confu- 
sion. * Especially after your kind offer of your own 
boudoir.' 

Lady Janet remained perfectly unmoved. * I do 
*aoi understand you,' slie answered, just as quietly as 
ever. 

Grace's temper came to her assistance. She reco- 
vered the assurance whicli had marked her first appear- 
ance on the scene. 

'In tliat case,' she resumed, *I must enter into 
particulars, in justice to myself. I can place but one 
interpretation on the extraordinary change in your lady- 
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Bliip's behaviour tome downstairs. The conduct of that 
ahominable womiin has, at last, opened your eyes to the 
deception that has been practised on you. For some 
reason of your own, however, you have not yfct chosen to 
recognise me openly. In this painful position something 
is due to my own self-respect. I cannot, and will not, 
permit Mercy Merrick to claim the merit of restoring 
me to my proper place in this house. After what I 
have suffered, it is quite impossible for me to endure 
that. I should have requested an interview (if you 
had not sent for me) for the express purpose of claiming 
this person's immediate expulsion from the house. I 
claim it now as a proper concession to Me. Whatever 
you or Mr. Julian Gray may do, / will not tamely per- 
mit her to exhibit herself as an interesting penitent. It 
is really a little too much to hear tliis brazen adventuress 
appoint her own time for explaining herself. It is too 
delibemtely insulting to see her sail out of the room — 
with a clergyman of the Chiuch of England opening the 
door for her — as if she was laying me under an obliga- 
tion! I can forgive much. Lady Janet, including the 
terms in which you thought it decent to order me out of 
your house. I am quite willing to accept the offer of your 
boudoir as the expression on your part of a better frame 
of mind. But even Christian charity has its limits. 
The continued presence of that wretch under your roof 
is, you will permit me to remark, not only a monument 
of your own weakness, but a perfectly insufferable insult 
to Me.' 

There she stopped abruptly — not for want of words, 
but for want of a listener. 
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Lady Janet was not even pretending to attend to her. 
Lady Janet, with a deliberate rudeness entirely foreign 
to her usual habits, was composedly busying herself in 
arranging the various papers scattered about the table. 
Some she tied together with little morsels of string ; 
some she placed imder paper-weights; some she de- 
posited in the fantastic pigeon-holes of a little Japanese 
cabinet — working with a placid enjoyment of her own 
ord^ly occupation, and perfectly unaware, to all outward 
appearance, that any second person was in the room. 
She looked up with her papers in both hands when Grace 
stopped, and said quietly, 

* Have you done ? ' 

*I8 your ladyship's purpose in sending for me to 
• treat me with studied rudeness ? ' Grace retorted angrily. 

^ My purpose in sending for you is to say something, 
as soon as you will allow me the opportunity.' 

The impenetrable composure of that reply took 
Grace completely by surprise. She had no retort ready. 
In sheer astonishment she waited silently, with her eyes 
riveted on the mistress of the house. 

Lady Janet put down her papers, and settled herself 
comfortably in the easy chair, preparatory to opening 
the interview on her side. 

* The little that I have to say to you,' she began, 
* may be said in a question. Am I right in supposing 
that you have no present employment, and that a little 
advance in money (delicately offered) would be very 
acceptable to you ? ' 

* Do you mean to insult me. Lady Janet ? ' 

' Certainly not. I mean to ask you a question.' 
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' Your question is an insult.' 

' My question is a kindness if you wilt only under- 
Btand it as it is intended. I don't complain of your not 
understanding it. I don't even hold you responsible 
for any one of the many breaches of good manners 
which you have committed since you have been in this 
room. I was honestly anxious to be of some service to 
you, and you have repelled my advances. I am sorry. 
Let UB drop the subject.' 

Expressing herself with the most psrfect temper 
in those terms, Lady Janet resumed the arrangement 
of her papers, and became unconscious once more of 
the presence of any second person in the room. 

Grace opened her lips to reply with the utmost 
intemperance of an angry woman, and, thinking better 
of it, controlled herself. It was plainly useless to take 
the violent way with Lady Janet Roy. Her age and 
her social position were enough of themselves to repel 
any violence. She evidently knew that, and trusted to 
it. Grace resolved to meet the enemy 00 the neutral 
ground of politeness, as the most promising ground 
that she could occupy under present circumstances. 

' If I have said anything hasty, I beg to apolc^ise 
to your ladyship,' she began. ' May I ask if your only 
object in sending for me was to enquire into my 
pecuniary affairs, with a view to assisting me ? ' 

' That,' said Lady Janet, ' was my only object.' 

' You had nothing to say to me on the subject of 
Mercy Merrick ? ' 

'Nothing whatever. I am weary of hearing of 
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Mercy Merrick. Have you any more questions to 
(lak me ? ' 

* I have one more.' 
*Ye8?' 

' I wish to ask your ladyship whether you propose 
to recognise me in the presence of your household as 
the late Colonel Roseberry's daughter ? ' 

' I have already recognised you as a lady in em- 
barrassed circumstances , who has peculiar claims on 
my consideration and forbearance. If you wish me 
to repeat those words in the presence of the servants 
(absurd as it is) I am ready to comply with your 
request.' 

Grace's temper began to get the better of her pru- 
dent resolutions. 

* Lady Janet I ' she said, * this won't do. I must 
request you to express yourself plainly. You talk of 
my peculiar claims on your forbearance. What claims 
do you mean ? ' 

* It will be painful to both of us if we enter into 
details,' replied Lady Janet. ' Pray don't let us enter 
into details.' 

* I insist on it, madam.' 
*Pray don't insist on it.' 
Grace was deaf to remonstrance. 

*I ask you in plain words,' she went on, *do you 
acknowledge that you have been deceived by an ad- 
venturess who has personated me ? Do you mean to 
restore me to my proper place in this house?' 

Lady Janet returned to tlie arrangement of her 
papers. 
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' Ddes your ladyship refuse to listeu to me ?' 

Lady Janet looked up from her papers as blandly 
as ever. 

^\iyov, persist in retumiug toyour delusion,' she said, 
' you will oblige ffi« to persist la returning; to my papers.' 

' What is my delusion, if you please ? ' 

'Your delusion is expressed in the questions you 
have just put to me. Youi delusion constitutes your 
peculiar claim on my forbearance. Nothing you can 
say or do will shake my forbearance. When I first found 
you in the dining-room, I acted most improperly ; I 
lost my temper. I did worse ; I was foolish enough 
and imprudent enough to send for a police-ofBcer. I 
owe you every possible atonement (afflicted as you are) 
for treating you in that cruel manner. I offered you 
the use of my boudoir, as part of my atonement. I 
sent for you, in the hope that yon would allow me to 
assist you, as part of my atonement. You may be- 
have rudely to me, you may speak in the most abusive 
terms of my adopted daughter ; I will submit to aay- 
thing, as part of my atonement. So long as you 
abstain from speaking uu one painful subject, I will 
listen to you with the greatest pleasure. Whenever 
you return to that subject I shall return to my papers.' 

Grace looked at Lady Janet with an evil smile. 

'I begin to understand your ladyship,' she said. 
* You are ashamed to acknowledge that you have been 
grossly imposed upon. Your only alternative, of 
course, is to ignore eveiTthing that has happened. 
Pray count on itiy forbearance. I am not at all 
offended — I am merely amused. It is not every day 
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that a lady of high rank exhibits herself in sooh a 
position as yours to an obscure woman like me. Your 
humane consideration for me dates, I presume, from 
the time when your adopted daughter set you the ex- 
ample, by ordering the police-olBScer out of the room?' 

Lady Janet's composure was proof even against this 
assault on it. She gravely accepted Grace's enquiry as 
a question addressed to her in perfect good fiuth. 

' I am not at all surprised,' she replied, *to find 
that my adopted daughter's interference has exposed 
her to misrepresentation. She ought to have remon- 
strated with me privately before she interfered. Bnt 
she has one fault — she is too impulsive. I have never, 
in all my experience, met with such a warm-hearted 
person as she is. Always too considerate of others ; 
always too forgetful of herself I The mere appearance 
of the police-officer placed you in a situation to appeal 
to her compassion, and her impulses carried her away 
as usual. My fault ! All my fault I ' 

Grace changed her tone once more. She was quick 
enough to discern that Lady Janet was a match for her 
with her own weapons. 

'We have bad enough of this,' she said. *It is 
time to be serious. Your adopted daughter (as you 
call her) is Mercy Merrick — and you know it.' 

Lady Janet returned to her papers 

' I am Grace Soseberry, whose name she has stolen 
— and you know thai! 

Lady Janet went on with her papers. 

Grace got up from her chair. 

*I accept your silence. Lady Janet,' she said, * 
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an ackaowledgment of your deliberate resolution to 
suppress the truth. You are evidently determined to 
receive the adventuress as the true woman ; and you 
don't scruple to face the consequences of that pro- 
ceeding, by pretending to my face to believe that I 
am mad. I vill not allow myself to be impudently 
cheated out of my rights in this way. You vill hear 
from me ^ain, madam, when the Canadian mail arrives 
in England.' 

She walked towards the door. This time Lady 
Janet answered, as readily and as explicitly as it was 
possible to desire. 

'I shall refuse to receive your letters,' she said. 

Grace returned a few steps, threateningly. 

' My letters will be followed by my witnesses,' she 
proceeded. 

' I shall refuse to receive your witnesses.' 

' Refuse at your peril. I will appeal to the law I ' 

I.ady Janet smiled. 

' I don't pretend to much knowledge of the subject,*' 
she said ; ' but I should be surprised indeed if I dis- 
covered that you had any claim on me which the lav 
could enforce. However, let us suppose that you con 
set the Uv in action. You know as well as I do that 
the only motive power vhich can do that is — money. 
I am rich ; fees, costs, and all the rest of it are matters 
of no sort of consequence to me. May I ask if you are 
in the same position ? ' 

The question silenced Grace. So &r as money was 
concerned, she vas literally at the end of her resources. 
Her only friends were friends in Canada. After what 
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she had said to him in the boudoir, it would be quite 
useless to appeal to the sympathies of Julian Gray. 
In the pecimiary sense, and in one word, she was ab- 
solutely incapable of gratifying her own vindictive 
longings. And there sat the mistress of Mablethorpe 
House, perfectly well aware of it. 

Lady Janet pointed to the empty chair. 

^ Suppose you sit down again ? ' she suggested. 

* The course of oiu: interview seems to have brought 
us back to the question that I asked you when you 
came into my room. Instead of threatening me with 
the law, suppose you consider the propriety of per- 
mitting me to be of some use to you ? I am in the 
habit of assisting ladies in embarrassed circumstances, 
and nobody knows of it but my steward — who keeps 
the accounts — and myself. Once more, let me enquire 
if a little advance of the pecuniary sort (delicately 
offered) would be acceptable to you ? ' 

Grace returned slowly to the chair that she had 
left. She stood by it, with one hand grasping the top 
rail, and with her eyes fixed in mocking scrutiny on 
Lady Janet's face. 

* At last your ladyship shows your hand,' she said. 

* Hush-money ! ' 

* You will send me back to my papers,' rejoined 
Lady Janet. * How obstinate you are I ' 

Grace's hand closed tighter and tighter round the 
rail of the chair. Without witnesses, without means, 
without so much as a refuge — thanks to her own coarse 
cruelties of language and conduct — in the sympathies 
of others, the sense of her isolation and her helplessness 
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was almost maddening at that final moment. A woman 
of finer eensibilitiea would have instantly left the room. 
Grace's impenetrably hard and narrow mind impelled 
her to meet the emergency in a very different way. A 
last base vengeance, to which Lady Janet had volun- 
tarily exposed herself, was still within her reach. * For 
the present,' she thought, ' there is but one way of 
being even with your ladyship. I can cost you as much 
as possible.' 

' Pray make some allowances for me,* she said. < I 
am not obstinate — I am only a little awkward at 
matching the audacity of a lady of high rank. I shall 
improve with practice. My own language is, as I am 
painfully aware, only plain English. Permit me to 
withdraw it, and to substitute yours. What advance is 
your ladyship (delicately) prepared to offer me ? ' 

Lady Janet opened a drawer and took out a cheque- 
book. 

The moment of relief had come at last ! The only 
question now left to discuss was evidently the question 
of amount. Lady Janet considered a little. The ques- 
tion of amount was (to her mind) in some sort a 
question of conscience as welL Her love for Mercy 
and her loathing for Crraoe, her horror of seeing her 
darling degraded and her affection pro&ned by a public 
exposure, had hurried her — there was no disputing it — 
into treating an injured woman harshly. Hateful as 
Grace Roseberry might be, her &ther bad left her, in 
his last moments, with Lady Janet's full concurrence, to 
Lady Janet's care. But for Mercy, she would have 
been received at Mabletborpe House as Lady Janet's 
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companion, ^itli a salary of one hundred pounds a year. 
On the other hand, how long (with such a temper as 
she had reveale<i) would Grace have remained in the 
sen-ice of her protectress ? Slie would, probably, have 
been dismissed in a few weeks, with a year's salary to 
compensate her, and with a recommendation to some 
suitable employment. What would be a fair compen- 
sation now ? T>ady Janet decided that five years* salary 
immediately given, and future assistance rendered if 
necessary, would represent a fit remembrance of the 
late Colonel Roscborr^'s claims, and a liberal pecuniary 
acknowledgment of any harshness of treatment which 
Grace miglit liavt^ sustained at her hands. At the 
same time, and for tlic further satisfying of her own 
conscience, she determined to discover the sum which 
Grace herself would consider sufficient, by the simple 
process of making Grace herself propose the terms. 

* It is impossible for me to make you an offer,' she 
said, ' for this reason, — your need of money will depend 
greatly on your future plans. I am quite ignorant of 
your future plans.' 

' Perhaps your ladyship will kindly advise me?' said 
Grace satiricallv. 

* I cannot altogether undertake to advise you,' Lady 
Janet replied. * I can only suppose that you will 
scarcely remain in England, where you have no friends. 
Whether you go to law with me or not, you will surely 
feel tlie necessity of communicating personally with 
your friends in Canada. Am I right ? ' 

Grace was quite quick enough to understand this 
as it was meant. Properly interpret^ the answer 
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signified — ' If you take your compensatioD in laoney, 
it is understood, as part of the bargain, that you don't 
remain in England to annoy me.' 

' Your ladyship is quite right,' ahe said. ' I shall 
certainly not remain in England. I shall consult my 
friends — and,' she added mentally, ' go to law with you 
afterwards, if I possibly can, with your own money I ' 

' You will return to Canada,' Lady Janet proceeded; 
' and your prospects there will be, probably, a little 
uncertain at first. Taking this into consideration, at 
what amount do you estimate, in your own mind, the 
pecuniary assistance which you will require i*' 

' May I count on your ladyship's kindness to correct 
me if my own ignorant calculations turn out to be 
wrong ? ' Grace asked innocently. 

Here again the words, properly interpreted, had a 
special signification of their o-ivn : ' It is stipulated, on 
my part, that I put myself up to auction, and that my 
estimate shall be regulated by your ladyship's highest 
bid.' Thoroughly understanding tbe stipulation, Lady 
Janet bowed, and waited gravely. 

Gravely, on her side, Grace began. 

' I am afraid I should want more than a hundred 
pounds,' she said. 

Jjady Janet made her first bid. * I think so too.' 

' More, perhaps, than two hundred ? ' 

' Lady Janet made her second bid. ' Probably.' 

* More than three hundred ? Four hundred ? Five 
hundred?' 

Lady Janet made her highest bid. ' Five hundred 
pounds will do,' she said. 
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In spite of herself, Grace's rising colour betrayed 
her ungovernable excitement. From her earliest child- 
hood she had been accustomed to see shillings and six- 
pences carefully considered before they were parted 
with. She had never known her father to possess so 
much as five golden sovereigns at his own disposal (un- 
encumbered by debt) in all her experience of him. The 
atmosphere in which she had lived and breathed was the 
all-stifling atmosphere of genteel poverty. There was 
something horrible in the greedy eagerness of her eyes 
as they watched Lady Janet, to see if she was really 
sufficiently in earnest to give away five hundred pounds 
sterling with a stroke of her pen. 

Lady Janet wrote the cheque in a few seconds, and 
pushed it across the table. 

Grace's himgry eyes devoured the golden line, * Pay 
to myself or bearer five himdred pounds,' and verified 
the signature beneath, * Janet Roy.' Once sure of the 
money whenever she chose to take it, the native mean- 
ness of her nature instantly asserted itself. She tossed 
her head, and let the cheque lie on the table, with an 
over-acted appearance of caring very little whether she 
took it or not. 

^ Your ladyship is not to suppose that I snap at your 
cheque,' she said. 

Lady Janet leaned back in her chair and closed her 
eyes. The very sight of Grace Roseberry sickened her. 
Her mind filled suddenly with the image of Mercy. 
She longed to feast her eyes again on that grand beauty, 
to fill her ears again with the melody of that gentle 
voice. 
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* I require time to consider — in justice to my own 
self-respect,' Grace went on. 

Lady Janet wearily made a sign, granting time to 
consider. 

* Your ladyship's boudoir is, I presume, still at my 
disposal ? ' 

Lady Janet silently granted the boudoir. 

' And your ladyship's servants are at my orders, if I 
have occasion to employ them ? ' 

Lady Janet suddenly opened her eyes. * The whole 
household is at your orders I ' she cried furiously. * Leave 
me I' 

Grace was far from being offended. If anything, 
she was gratified — there was a certain triumph in having 
stung Lady Janet into an open outbreak of temper. She 
insisted forthwith on another condition. 

* In the event of my deciding to receive the cheque,' 
she said, ^I cannot, consistently with my own self- 
respect, permit it to be delivered to me otherwise than 
enclosed. Your ladyship will (if necessary) be so kind 
as to enclose it. Good evening,' 

She sauntered to the door; looking from side to 
side, with an air of supreme disparagement, at the price- 
less treasures of art which adorned the walls. Her eyes 
dropped superciliou^y on the carpet (the design of a 
famous French painter) as if her feet condescended in 
walking over it. The audacity with which she had 
entered the room had been marked enough ; it shrank 
to nothing before the infinitely superior proportions of 
the insolence with which she left it. 

The instant the door was closed, Lady Janet rose 
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from her chair. Eeckless of the wintry chill in the 
outer air, she threw open one of the windows. * Pah I ' 
she exclaimed with a shudder of disgust, ' the very air 
of the room is tainted by her I ' 

She returned to her chair. Her mood changed as 
she sat down again — her heart was with Mercy once 
more. * Oh, my love I ' she murmured, * how low I have 
stooped, how miserably I have degraded myself — and 
all for You 1 ' The bitterness of the retrospect was un- 
endurable. The inbred force of the woman's nature 
took refuge from it in an outburst of defiance and 
despair. * Whatever she has done, that wretch deserves 
it 1 Not a living creature in this house shall say she 
has deceived me. She has not deceived me — she loves 
me ! What do I care whether she has given me her 
true name or not ? She has given me her true heart. 
T\Tiat right had Julian to play upon her feelings and 
pry into her secrets ? My poor tempted, tortured child ! 
I won't hear her confession. Not another word shall 
she say to any living crciiture. I am mistress — I will 
forbid it at once ! ' She snatched a piece of note-paper 
from the case ; hesitated ; and threw it from her on the 
table. * Wliy not send for my darling ? ' she thought. 
* Why write ? ' Slic liesitated once more, and resigned 
the idea. *No! I can't trust myself! I daren't see 
her yet I ' 

Slie took up the sheet of paper again, and wrote her 
second message to Mercy. This time, the note began 
fondly with a familiar form of address. 

* My dear Child, — I have had time to think, and 
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compose myself a little, since I last wrote, requesting 
you to defer the explanation which you had promised 
me. I already understand (and appreciate) the motives 
which led you t^ interfere as you did downstairs, and I 
now ask you to entirely abandon the explanation. It 
wilU I am sure, be painful to you (from reasons of your 
own into which I have no wish to enquire) to produce 
the person of whom you spoke, and as you know already, 
I myself am weary of hearing of her. Besides, there 
is really no need now for you to explain anything. The 
stranger whose visits here have caused us so much 
pain and anxiety will trouble us no more. She leaves 
England of her own free will, after a conversation with 
me which has perfectly succeeded in composing and 
satisfyiog her. Not a word more, my dear, to me, or 
to my nephew, or to any other human creature, of what 
has happened in the dining-room to-day. When we 
next meet, let it be understood between us that the past 
is henceforth and for ever buried in oblivion. This is 
not only the earnest request —it is, if necessary, the 
positive command of your mother and friend, 

Jai^et Eot. 

* P.S. — I shall find opportimities (before you leave 
your room) of speaking separately to my nephew and 
to Horace Holmcroft. You need dread no embar- 
rassment, when you next meet them. I will not ask 
you to answer my note in writing. Say " Yes " to the 
maid who will bring it to you, and I shall know we 
understand each otlier.' 
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After sealing the envelope which enclosed these 
lines, Lady Janet addressed it, as usual, to * Miss 
Grace Roseberry.' She was just rising to ring the 
bell, when the maid appeared with a message from the 
boudoir. The woman's tones and looks showed plainly 
that she had been made the object of Grace's insolent 
self-assertion as well as her mistress. 

*If you please, my lady, the person downstairs 
wishes ' 

Lady Janet, frowning contemptuously, interrupted 
the message at the outset. ^ I know what the person 
downstairs wishes. She has sent you for a letter 
from me ? ' 

* Yes, my lady.' 

* Anything more ? ' 

* Slie has sent one of the men-servants, my lady, for 
a cab. If your ladyship had only heard how she spoke 
to him I ' 

Lady Janet intimated by a sign that she would 
rather not hear. She at once inclosed the cheque in 
an undirected envelope. 

' Take that to her,' she said, * and then come back 
to me.' 

Dismissing Grace Roseberry from all further con- 
Kiderntion, Lady Janet sat, with her letter to Mercy 
in her liand, reflecting on her position, and on the 
eflForta which it might still demand from her. Pur- 
suing this train of thought, it now occurred to her 
that accident might bring Horace and Mercy together 
at any moment, and that, in Horace's present firame 
of mind, he would certainly insist on the explanation 
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vfaich it was the foremoat interest of ber life to 
BiippresB. The dread of this disaster was in full pos- 
session of her when the maid returned. 

* Where is Mr. Kolmcroft ? ' she asked, the moment 
the woman entered the room. 

' I saw him open the lihrarj door, my lady, just 
now, on my way upstairs.* 
' Was he alone ? ' 

* Yes, my lady.' 

' Go to him, and say I want to see him here 
immediately.' 

The maid withdrew on her second eiraud. Lady 
Janet rose restlessly, and closed the open window. Her 
impatient desire to make sure of Horace so completely 
mastered her, that she left her room, and met the wo- 
man in the corridor on her return. Receiving Horace's 
message of excuse, she instantly sent back the peremp- 
tory rejoinder. * Say that he will oblige me to go to him, 
if he persists in refusing to come to me. And, stay I ' 
she added, remembering the undelivered letter. 'Send 
Miss Koseberry's maid here ; I want her.' 

Left alone again, Lady Janet paced once or twice up 
and down the corridor — then grew suddenly weary of 
the sight of it, and went back to her room. The two 
maids returned t<^ther. One of them, having an- 
nounced Horace's submission, was dismissed. The 
other was sent to Merck's room, with Lady Janet's 
letter. In a minute or two, the messenger appeared 
again, with the news that she had found the room 
empty. 

' Have you any idea where Miss Roaeberry is ? ' 
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< No, my lady,' 

*' Lady Janet reflected for a moment. K Horace 
presented himself without any needless delay, the 
plain inference would be that she had succeeded in 
separating him from Mercy. If his appearance was 
suspiciously deferred, she decided on personally search- 
ing for Mercy in the reception-rooms on the lower floor 
of the house. 

* What have you done with the letter ? * she asked. 

* I left it on Miss Koseberry's table, my lady.' 

« Very well. Keep within heaiing of the bell, in 
case I want you again.' 

Another minute brought Lady Janet's suspense to 
an end. She heard the welcome sound of a knock at 
her door from a man's hand. Horace hurriedly entered 
the room. 

' What is it you want with me, Lady Janet ? ' he 
enquired, not very graciously. 

' Sit down, Horace, and you sliall hear.' 

Horace did not accept the invitation. 

* Excuse me,' he said, ' if I mention that I am 
rather in a liurry.' 

* Why arc you in a hurry ? ' 

* I have reasons for wishing to see Grace as soon as 
possible.' 

* And / have reasons,' Lady Janet rejoined, ' for 
wishing to speak to you about Grace before you see 
her ; serious reasons. Sit down.' 

Horace started. * Serious reasons!' he repeated. 
* Vou surprise me.' 

' I shall surprise you still more before I have done.' 
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Their eyes met, as Lady Janet answered in those 
terms. Horace observed signs of agitation in her, 
which he now noticed for the first time. His face 
darkened with an expression of sullen distrust — and 
he took the chair in silence. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
LADY Janet's letter. 

The narrative leaves Lady Janet and Horace Holmcroft 
together, and returns to Julian and Mercy in the 
library. 

An interval passed — a long interval, measured by 
the impatient reckoning of suspense — after the cab 
which had taken Grace Roseberry away had left the 
house. The minutes followed each other; and still 
the warning sound of Horace's footstep was not heard 
on the marble pavement of the hall. By common 
(though unexpressed) consent, Julian and Mercy 
avoided touching upon the one subject on which 
they were now both interested alike. With their 
thoughts fixed secretly in vain speculation on the 
nature of the interview which was then taking place 
in Lady Janet's room, they tried to speak on topics 
indifferent to both of them — tried, and failed, and 
tried again. In a last, and longest pause of silence 
between them, the next event happened. The door 
from the hall was softly and suddenly opened. 
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Was it Horace ? No— not even yet I The person 
who had opened the door was only Mercy's maid. 

^ My lady's love, miss ; and will you please to read 
this directiv ? * 

Giving her message in those terms, the woman 
produced from the pocket of her apron Lady Janef s 
second letter to Mercy, with a strip of paper oddly 
pinned round the envelope. Mercy detached the paper, 
and found on the inner side some lines in pencil, 
hurriedly written in Lady Janet's hand. They ran 
thus : 

^ Don't lose a moment in reading my letter. And 
mind this*, when H. returns to you — meet him firmly : 
say notliing.' 

Enlightened by the warning words which Julian 
had spoken to her, Mercy was at no loss to place the 
right interpretation on those strange lines. Instead of 
immediately opening the letter, she stopped the maid 
at the library door. Julian's suspicion of the most 
trifling events that were taking place in the house had 
found its way from his mind to hers. * Wait 1 ' she 
said. ^ 1 don't understand what is going on upstairs ; 
I want to aifk you something.' 

The woman came back — not very willingly. 

* How did you know I was here ? ' Mercy enquired. 
^ If you please, miss, her ladyship ordered me to 

take the letter to you some little time since. You were 
not in your room, and I left it on your table ' 

* I understand that. But how came you to bring 
the letter here ? ' 

' My lady rang for me, miss. Before I could knock 
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at her door, she came out into the corridor, with that 
morsel of paper in her hand ' — ■ — 

' So as to keep you from entering her room ? ' 

' Yes, miss. Her ladyship wrote on the paper in a 
great hurry, and told me to pin it round the letter that 
I had lefb in your room. I was to take them both 
together to you and to let nobody see me. " You will 
find Miss Goseberry in the library" (her ladyship sa^), 
" and run, run, run ! there isn't a moment to lose I " 
Those were her own words, miss.* 

' Did you hear anything in the room before Lady 
Janet came out, and met you ? ' 

The woman hesitated, and looked at Julian. 

* I hardly know whether I ought to tell you, miss.' 

Julian turned away to leave the library. Mercy 
stopped him by a motion of her hand. 

'You know that I shall not get you into any 
trouble,' she said to the maid. ' And you may speak 
quite safely before Mr. Julian Gray.' 

Thus reassured, the maid spoke. 

' To own the truth, miss, I heard Mr. Holmcroft in 
my lady's room. His voice sounded as if he was angry. 
I may say they were both angry — Mr. Holmcroft and 
my lady.' (She turned to Julian.) ' And just before 
her ladyship came out, sir, I heard your name — as if it 
was you they were having words about. I can't say 
exactly what it was ; I hadn't time to hear. And I 
didn't listen, miss. The door was ajar ; and the voices 
were so loud, nobody could help hearing them.' 

It was useless to detain the woman anylooger. Hav- 
ing given her leave to withdraw, Mercy turned to Julian. 
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'Why were they quarrelling about you?' she 
asked. 

Julian pointed to the unopened letter in hex hand. 

' The answer to your question may be there,' he 
said. 'Read the letter while you have the chance. 
And if I can advise you, say so at once.' 

With a strange reluctance she opened the envelope. 
With a sinking heart she read the lines in which 
Lady Janet^ as 'mother and friend,' commanded her 
absolutely to suppress the confession which she had 
pledged herself to make in the sacred interests of 
justice and truth. A low cry of deSpair escaped her, 
as the cruel complication in her position revealed itself 
in all its unmerited hardship. ' Oh, Lady Janet, Lady 
Janet I' she thought, 'there was but one trial more left 
in my hard lot — and it comes to me from yov,!^ 

She handed the letter to Julian. He took it from 
her in silence ; turning paler and paler as he read it. 
His eyes rested on her compassionately as he handed it 
back. 

' To my mind,' he said, ' Lady Janet herself sets all 
further doubt at rest. Her letter tells me what she 
wanted when she sent for Horace, and why my name 
was mentioned Ix^tween tliem.' 

' Tell me ! * cried ISIercy, eagerly. 

He did not immediately answer her. He sat 
down again in the chair by her side, and pointed to 
the letter. 

' Has Lady Janet shaken your resolution ? ' he 
asked. 

' She has strengthened my resolution,' Mercy 
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anewered. 'She has added a new bitterness to my 
remorse.' 

She did not mean it harshly ; but the reply sounded 
harshly in Julian's ear. It stirred the generous im- 
pulses which were the strongest impulses in his nature. 
He who had once pleaded with Mercy for compassionate 
• i;onside ration for herself, now pleaded with her for 
compassionate consideration for Lady Janet. With 
persuasive gentleness, he drew a little nearer, and laid 
liis hand on her arm. 

' Don't judge her harshly,' he said. ' She is wrong, 
mijrerably wrong. She has recklessly degraded herself; 
she has recklessly tempted you. Still, is it generous — 
is it even just — to hold ber responsible for deliberate 
sin F She is at the close of her days ; she can feel no 
new affection ; she can never replace you. View her 
position in that light, and you will see (as I see) that 
it is no base motive that has led her astray. Think of 
her wounded heart and her wasted life — and say to 
yourself forgivingly, She loves me I ' 

Mercy's eyes filled with tears. 

' I do say it ! ' she answered. ' Not forgivingly — it 
is 7 who have need of forgiveness. I say it gratefidly 
when I think of her — I say it with shame and sorrow 
when I think of myself.' 

He took her hand for the first time. He looked, 
guiltlessly looked, at her downcast face. He spoke as 
he had spoken at the memorable interview between 
tbem which had made a new woman of her. 

'I can imagine no crueller trial,' he said, 'than 
the trial that is now before you. The benefactress to 
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whom you owe everything, asks nothing from you but 
your silence. The person whom you have wronged is 
no longer present to stimulate your resolution to speak. 
Horace himself (unless I am entirely mistaken) will 
not hold you to the explanation that you have pro- 
mised. The temptation to keep your false position 
in this house is, I do not scruple to say, all but irre- 
sistible. Sister and friend I Can you still justify my 
faith in you ? Will you still own the truth, without 
the base fear of discovery to drive you to it ? ' 

She lifted her head, with the steady light of reso- 
lution shining again in her grand grey eyes. Her low 
sweet voice answered him, without a faltering note 
in it. 

a will!' 

* You will do justice to the woman whom you have 
wronged — unworthy as she is ; powerless as she is to 
expose you ? ' 

a will!' 

* You will sacrifice everything you have gained by 
the fraud to the sacred duty of atonement ? You will 
suffer anything — even though you offend the second 
mother who has loved you and sinned for you — rather 
than suffer the degradation of yourself? ' 

Her hand closed firmly on his. Again, and for the 
last time, she answered, 

*Iwill!' 

His voice had not trembled yet. It failed him 
now. His next words were spoken in faint whispering 
tones — to himself ; not to her. 

* Thank God for this day!' he said. 'I have 
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been of some service to one of the noblest of God's 
creatures I ' 

Some subtle influence, as he spoke, passed from 
his hand to hers. It trembled through her nerves ; it 
entwined itself mysteriously with the finest sensibilities 
in her nature; it softly opened her heart to a first 
vague surmising of the devotion that she had inspired 
in him. A faint glow of colour, lovely in its faintness, 
stole over her face and neck. Her breathing quickened 
tremblingly. She drew her hand away from him, and 
sighed when she had released it. 

He rose suddenly to his feet and left her without a 
word or a look, walking slowly down the length of the 
room. When he turned and came back to her, his face 
was composed ; he was master of himself again. 

Mercy was the first to speak. She turned the con- 
versation from herself by reverting to the proceedings 
in Lady Janet's room. 

^ You spoke of Horace just now/ she said, ' in terms 
which surprised me. You appeared to think that he 
would not hold me to my explanation. Is that one 
of the conclusions which you draw from Lady Janet's 
letter ? ' 

^ Most assuredly,' Julian answered. ^ You will see 
the conclusion as I see it, if we return for a moment to 
Grace Eoseberry's departure from the house.' 

Mercy interrupted him there. ' Can you guess,' she 
asked, ^ how Lady Janet prevailed upon her to go ? ' 

' I hardly like to own it,' said Julian. * There is 

z 
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an expression in the letter which suggests to me that 
Lady Janet has offered her money, and that she has 
taken the bribe.' 

*0h, I can't think that!' 

' Let us return to Horace. Miss Rosebeny once out 
of the house, but one serious obstacle is left in Lady 
Janet's way. That obstacle is Horace Holmcfoft.' 

' How is Horace an obstacle ? ' 

' He is an obstacle in this sense. He is under an 
engagement to marry you in a week's time; and Lady 
Janet is determined to keep him (as she is determined 
to keep everyone else) in ignorance of the truth. She 
will do that without scruple. But the inbred sense of 
honour in her is not utterly silenced yet. She cannot, 
she dare not, let Horace make you his wife, under the 
false impression that you are Colonel Eoseberry's daugh- 
ter. You see the situation? On the one hand she 
won't enlighten him. On the other hand, she cannot 
allow him to marry you blindfold. In this emergency, 
what is she to do ? There is but one alternative that 
I can discover. She must persuade Horace (or she must 
irritate Horace) into acting for himself, and breaking 
off the engagement on his own responsibility.' 

Mercy stopped him. * Impossible 1 ' she eried 
warmly. * Impossible ! ' 

* Ix)ok again at licr letter,' Julian rejoined. ' It 
tells you plainly that you need fear no embarrassment 
when you next meet Horace. If words mean anything, 
those words mean that he will not claim from you the 
confidence which you have promised to repose in him. 
On what condition is it possible for him to abstain 
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from doing that ? On the one condition that yoa 
have ceased to represent the first and foremost interest 
of his life.' 

Mercy still held firm. ' You are wronging Lady 
Janet,' she said. 

Julian smiled sadly. 

' Try to look at it,' he answered,' from Lady Janet's 
point of Tiew. Do you suppose sAe sees anything 
derogatory to her in attempting to hreak off the 
marriage ? I will answer for it she believes she is 
doing you a kindness. In one sense, it would be a 
kindness to spare you the shame of a humiliating con- 
fession, and to save you (possibly) from being rejected 
to your face by the man you love. In my opinion, the 
thing is done already. I have reasons of my own for 
believing that my aunt will succeed far more easily 
than she could anticipate. Horace's temper will help her.' 

Mercy's mind began to yield to him in spite of herself. 

'What do you mean by Horace's temper?' she 
enquired. 

' Must you ask me that ? ' he said, drawing back a 
little from her. 

' I must.' 

*I mean by Horace's temper, Horace's unworthy 
distrust of the interest that I feel in you.' 

She instantly understood him. And more than 
that, she secretly admired him for the scrupulous 
delicacy with which he had expressed himself. Another 
man would not have thought of sparing her in that 
way. Another man would have said plainly, ' Horace 
is jealous of me.' 
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JuliaD did not wait for her to answer him. He 
considerately went on. 

*For the reason that I have just mentioned,' he 
said, 'Horace will be easily irritated into taking a 
course which, in his calmer moments, nothing would 
induce him to adopt. Until I heard what your maid 
said to you, I had thought (for your sake) of retiring 
before he joined you here. Now I know that my name 
has been introduced, and has made mischief upstairs, 
I feel the necessity (for your sake again) of meeting 
Horace and his temper face to face before you see him. 
Let me, if I can, prepare him to hear you, without 
any angry feeling in his mind towards 'mt. Do you 
object to retire to the next room for a few minutes, in 
the event of his coming back to the library ? ' 

Mercy's courage instantly rose with the emergency. 
She refused to leave the two men together. 

* Don't think me insensible to your kindness, ' she 
said. * If I leave you with Horace I may expose you 
to insult. I refuse to do that. What makes you 
doubt liis coming back ? ' 

* His prolonged absence makes me doubt it,' Julian 
replied. 'In my belief the marriage is broken off. He 
may go as Grace Roseberry has gone. You may never 
see him again.' 

The instant the opinion was uttered, it was prac- 
tically contradicted by the man himself. Horace 
opened tlie library door. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

THE CONFESSION. 

He stopped just inside the door. His first look was 
for Mercy ; his second look was for Julian. 

' I knew it ! ' he said, with an assumption of sardonic 
composure. *If I could only have persuaded I-Ady 
Janet to bet, I should have won a hundred pounds.' He 
advanced to Jidian, with a sudden change from irony to 
anger. * Would you like to hear what the bet was ? ' he 
asked. 

* I should prefer seeing you able to control yourself, 
in the presence of this lady,' Julian answered quietly. 

* I offered to lay Lady Janet two himdred pounds to 
one,' Horace proceeded, * that I should find you here, 
making love to Miss Roseberry behind my back.' 

Mercy interfered before Julian could reply. 

' If you cannot speak without insulting one of us,* 
she said, * permit me to request that you will no^ 
address yourself to Mr. Julian Gray.' 

Horace bowed to her, with a mockery of respect. 

* Pray don't alarm yourself — I am pledged to be 
scrupulously civil to both of you,' he replied. ' Lady 
Janet only allowed me to leave her, on condition of my 
promising to behave with perfect politeness. What else 
can I do ? I have two privileged people to deal with — 
a parson and a woman. The parson's profession protects 
him, and the woman's sex protects her. You have got 
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me at a disadvantage, and you both of you know it. I 
b^ to apologise if I have forgotten the clergyman's 
profession and the lady's sex.' 

^ You have forgotten more than that,' said Julian. 
* You have forgotten that you were bom a gentleman 
and bred a man of honour. So £Eur as I am concerned I 
don t ask you to remember that I am a clergyman — ^I 
obtrude my profession on nobody — I only ask you to 
remember your birth and your breeding. It is quite 
bad enough to cruelly and unjustly suspect an old friend 
who has never forgotten what he owes to you and to 
himself. But it is still more unworthy of you to ac- 
knowledge those suspicions in the hearing of a woman 
whom your own choice has doubly bound you to respect.' 

He stopped. The two eyed each other for a moment 
in silence. 

It was impossible for jNIercy to look at them, as she 
was looking now, without drawing the inevitable com- 
parison between the manly force and dignity of Julian 
and the womanish malice and irritability of Horace. A 
last faithful impulse of loyalty towards the man to whom 
she had been betrothed impelled her to part them before 
Horace had hopelessly degraded himself in her estima- 
tion by contrast with Julian. 

' You had better wait to speak to me,' she said to 
him, * until we are alone.' 

* Certainly,' Horace answered with a sneer, ' if Mr. 
Julian Gray will permit it.' 

Mercy turned to Julian, with a look which said 
plainly, * Pity us both, and leave us ! ' 

' Do you wish me to go ? ' he asked. 
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'Add to all your other kindDeeses to me,' she 
uDswercd. ' Watt for me in that room.' 

She pointed to the door that led into the dining- 
room. Julian hesitated. 

' You promise to let me know it, if I can be of the 
emalleat service to you? ' he said. 

* Yes, yea I ' She followed him as he withdrew, 
and added rapidly in a wMsper, ' Leave the door ajar I ' 

He made no answer. As she returned to Horace, 
he entered the dining-room. The one coDcession he 
could make to her he did make. He closed the door so 
noiselessly that not even her quick hearing could detect 
that he had shut it. 

Mercy spoke to Horace, without waiting to let him 
speak first, 

' I have promised you an explanation of my conduct,' 
she said, in accents that trembled a little in spite of 
herself. * I am ready to perform my promise.' 

' I have a question to ask you before you do that,' 
he rejoined. ' Can you speak the truth ? ' 

'I am waiting to speak the truth.' 

' I will give you an opportunity. Are you, or are 
you not, in love with Julian Gray ? ' 

' You ought to be ashamed to ask the question I ' 

' Is that your (mly answer ? ' 

' I have never been unfaithful to you, Horace, even 
in thought. If I had tutt been true to you, should I 
feel my position as you see I feel it now ? ' 

He smiled bitterly. . ' I have my own opinion of 
your fidelity and of his honour,' he said. ' You couldn't 
even send him into the next room, without whispering 
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to him iirst. Never mind that now. At least you 
know that Julian Gray is in love with you.' 

' Mr. Julian Gray has never breathed a word of it 
to me.' 

' A man can show a woman that he loves her, with- 
out saying it in words.' 

Mercy's power of endurance began to Sail her. Not 
even Grace Roseberry had spoken more insultingly 
to her of Julian than Horace was speaking now. 
* Whoever says that of Mr. Julian Gray, lies I* she 
answered warmly. 

' Then Lady Janet lies,' Horace retorted. 

* Lady Janet never said it I Lady Janet is incapable 
of saying it ! ' 

* She may not have said it in so many words ; but 
she never denied it when / said it. I reminded her of 
the time when Julian Gray first heard from me that I 
was going to marry you : lie was so overwhelmed that 
he was barely capable of being civil to me. Lady 
Janet was present and could not deny it. I asked her 
if she had observed, since then, signs of a confidential 
understanding between you two. She could not deny 
the signs. I asked her if she had ever found you two 
together. She could not deny that she had found you 
together, this very day, under circumstances which 
justified suspicion. Yes I yes ! Look as angry as you 
like ! You don't know what has been going on upstairs. 
Lady Janet is bent on breaking off our engagement — 
and Julian Gray is at the bottom of it.' 

As to Julian, Horace was utterly wrong. But as to 
Tjady Janet, he echoed the warning words which Julian 
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himself bad Bpoken to Mercy. She was staggered, hut 
she still held to her own opinion. ' I don't believe itl' 
she Raid, firmly. 

He advanced a step, and fixed his angry eyes on her 
eearcbingly. 

'Do you know why Lady Janet sent for me?' he 
asked. 

'No.' 

'Then I will t«ll you. Lady Janet is a staunch 
fiicnd of yours, there is no denying that. She wished 
to inform me that Bhe had altered her mind about 
yoiu: promised explanation of your conduct. She said, 
"Keflection has convinced me that no explanation is 
required; I have laid my positive commands on my 
adopted daughter that no explanation shall take place." 
Has she done that ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Now observe ! I waited till she had finished, and 
then I said, "What have I to do with this?" Lady 
Janet has one merit — she speaks out. " You are to do 
as I do," she answered. " You are to consider that no 
explanation is required, and you are to consign the 
whole matter to oblivion, from this time forth." "Are 
you serious ? " I asked. " Quite serioua," " In that 
case I have to inform your ladyship that you insist on 
more than you may suppose — you insist on my breaking 
my engagement to Miss Hoseberry. Either I am to 
have the explanation that she has promised me, or I 
refuse to marry her." How do you think Lady Janet 
took that? She shut up her lips, and she spread out 
her hands, and she looked at me as much as to say, 
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^ Just as you please ! Refuse if you like ; it^s nothing 
to me I'" 

He paused for a moment. Mercy remained nlent, 
on her side : she foresaw what was coming. Mistaken 
in supposing that Horace had left the house, Julian 
had, beyond all doubt^ been equally in error in con- 
cluding that he had been entrapped into breaking off 
the engagement upstairs. 

^ Do you understand me, so far ?' Horace asked. 

* I imderstand you perfectly.' 

< I will not trouble you much longer,' he resumed. 
* J said to Lady Janet, ^ Be so good as to answer me in 
plain words. Do you still insist on closing Miss Bose- 
berry's lips ? " "I still insist," she answered. " No 
explanation is rotjuired. If you are base enough to 
suspect your bet rot bed wife, I am just enough to 
believe in my adopted daughter." I replied — and I 
beg you will give your best attention to what I am now 
going to say — I replied to that, "It is not fair to 
charge me with suspecting her. I don't understand 
her confidential relations with Jidian Gray, and I don^t 
understand her language and conduct in the presence 
of the police-officer. I claim it as my right to be 
satisfied on both those points — in the character of the 
man who is to marry her." There was my answer. I 
spare you all that followed. I only repeat what I said 
to Lady Jcanet. She has commanded you to be silent. 
If you obey her commands, I owe it to myself and I 
owe it to my family to release you from your engage- 
ment. Choose l)etween your duty to I^ady Janet and 
ycnir duty to Me.' 
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He had mastered his temper at last : he spoke with 
dignity, and he spoke to the point. His position wan 
unassailable ; be claimed nothing but his right. 

'My choice was made,' Mercy answered, 'when I 
gave you my promise upstairs.' 

She waited a little, struggling to control herself on 
the brink of the terrible revelation that; was coming. 
Her eyes dropped before his ; her heart beat faster and 
faster — hut she rallied bravely. With a deperate cou- 
rage she faced the position. ' If you are ready to listen,' 
Bhe went on, ' I am ready to tell you why I insisted on 
having the police-officer sent out of the house.' 

Horace held up his hand wamingly. 

* Stop I ' be said, ' that ia not alh' 

His in&tuated jealousy of Julian (fatally misinter- 
preting her agitation) distrusted her at the very outset. 
She had limited herself to clearing up the one question 
of her interference with the officer of justice. The other 
question of her relations with Julian she had delibe- 
rately passed over. Horace instantly drew his own 
ungenerous conclusion. 

'Let us not misunderstand one another,' he said. 
' The explanation of your conduct in the other room is 
only one of the explanations which you owe me. You 
have something else to account for. Let us begin tvit^ 
ihat^ if you please.' 

She looked at him in unafTected surprise. 

' What else have I t<i account for ? ' she asked. 

He again repeated his reply to Lady Janet. 

' I have told you already,' he said. ' I don't under- 
stand your confidential relatione with Julian Gray.' 
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Mercy's colour rose ; Mercy's eyes began to brighten* 

' Don't return to that ! ' she cried, with an irrepres- 
sible outbreak of disgust. ^ Don't, for God's sake, make 
me despise you at such a moment as this ! ' 

His obstinacy only gathered fresh encouragement 
from that appeal to his better sense, 

^ I insist on returning to it.' 

She had resolved to bear anything from him — as 
her fit punishment for the deception of which she had 
been guilty. But it was not in womanhood (at the 
moment when the first words of her confession were 
trembling on her lips) to endure Horace's unworthy 
suspicion of her. She rose from her seat and met his 
eye firmly. 

*I refuse to degrade myself, and to degrade Mr. 
Julian Gray, by answering you,' she said. 

' Consider what you are doing,' he rejoined. ' Change 
your mind before it is too late 1 ' 

* You have had my reply.' 

Those resolute words, that steady resistance, seemed 
to infuriate him. He caught her roughly by the arm. 

* You are as false as hell ! ' he cried. * It's all over 
between you and me I ' 

The loud threatening tone in which he had spoken 
penetrated through the closed door of the dining-room. 
The door instantly opened. Julian returned to the 
library. 

He had just set foot in the room, when there was a 
knock at the other door — the door that opened on the 
hall. One of the men-servants appeared, with a tele- 
graphic message in his hand. Mercy was the first to 
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see it. It was the Matron's answer to the letter which 
she had eent to the Kefuge. 

' For Mr. Julian Qrsy ? ' she asked. 

'Yes, misB.' 

' Give it to me.' 

She signed to the man to withdraw, and herself 
gave the telegram to Julian. * It is addressed to you, 
at my request,' she said. ' You will recognise the name 
of the person who sends it, and you will find a message 
in it for me.' 

Horace interfered before Julian could open the 
telegram. 

'Another private imderstanding between you I' he 
said. ' Give me that telegram.' 

Julian looked at him with quiet contempt. 

' It is directed to Me I ' he answered — and opened 
the envelope. 

The message inside was expressed in these terms : 
' I am as deeply interested in her as you are. Say that 
I have received her letter, and that I welcome her 
back to the Refuge with all my heart. I have businesa 
this evening in the neighbourhood. I will call for her 
myself at Mahlethorpe House.' 

The message explained itself. Of her own free 
will, she had made the expiation complete I Of her 
own &ee will, she was going back to the martyrdom of 
her old life \ Bound as he knew himself to be to let 
no compromising word or action escape him in the 
presence of Horace, the irrepressible expression of 
Julian's admiration glowed in his eyea as they rested 
on Mercy. Horace detected the look. He sprang 
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finrward and tried to snatch the telegram out of Julian's 
hand. 

' Give it to me 1 ' he said. * I will have it ! * 
Julian silently put him back at arm's length. 
Maddened with rage, he lifted his hand threaten- 
ingly. * Give it to me,' he repeated between his set 
teeth, * or it will be the worse for you 1 ' 

* Give it to tn« / ' said Mercy, suddenly placing her- 
self between them. 

Julian gave it. She turned, and offered it to Horace, 
looking at him with a steady eye, holding it out to him 
with a steady hand. 

* Read it,' she said. 

Julian's generous nature pitied the man who had 
insulted him. Julian's great heart only remembered 
the friend of former times. 

* Spare him I ' he said to Mercy. * Spare him, if he 
is not yet prepared 1 ' 

She neither answered nor moved. Nothing stirred 
the horrible torpor of her resignation to her fate. She 
knew that the time had come. 

Julian looked at Horace. 

* Don't read it I' he cried. * Hear wliat she has to 
say to you first 1 ' 

Horace's hand answered him with a contemptuous 
gesture. Horace's eyes devoured, word by word, the 
Matron's message. 

He looked up when he had read it through. There 
was a ghastly change in his face as he turned it on 
Mercy. 

She stood between the two men like a statue. The 
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life in her seemed to have died out except in her eyecu 
Her eyes rested on Horace with a steady, glittering 
calmness. 

The silence was only broken by the low murmuring 
of Julian's voice. His face was hidden in his hands- 
he was praying for them. 

Horace spoke — ^laying his finger on the telegram. 
His voice had changed with the change in his face. 
The tone was low and trembling : no one would have 
recognised it as the tone of Horace's voice. 

' What does this mean ? ' he said to Mercy. * It 
can't be for you ? ' 

* It is for me.' 

* What have You to do with a Befuge ? ' 
Without a change in her face, without a movement 

in her limbs, she spoke the fatal words. 

^ I have come from a Befuge, and I am going back 
to a Befuge. Mr. Horace Holmcroft, I am Mercy 
Merrick.' 



CHAPTEB THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

GBEAT HEABT AND LITTLE HEART. 

There was a pause. 

The moments passed — and not one of the three 
moved. The moments passed — and not one of the three 
spoke. Insensibly the words of supplication died away 
on Julian's lips. Even his energy failed to sustain 
him, tried as it now was by the crushing oppression of 
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suspense. The first trifling movement which suggested 
the idea of change, and which so brought with it the 
first vague sense of relief, came from Mercy. Incapable 
of sustaining the prolonged effort of standing, she 
drew back a little, and took a chair. No outward 
manifestation of emotion escaped her. There she sat 
— with the death-like torpor of resignation in her 
fiEU!e — waiting her sentence in silence from the man 
at whom she had hurled the whole terrible confession 
of the truth in one sentence. 

Julian lifted Iiis head as she moved. He looked 
once more at Horace, and drew back a few steps. There 
was fear in his face, as he suddenly turned it towards 
Mercy. 

' Speak to him I' he said in a whisper. * Souse him, 
before it's too late I' 

She moved mechanically in her chair ; she looked 
mechanically at Julian. 

* What more have I to say to him V she asked in 
faint, weary tones. * Did I not tell him everything 
when I told liim my name ? ' 

The natural sound of her voice might have failed 
to affect Horace. The altered sound of it rouged him. 
He approaclied Mercy's chair, with a dull surprise in 
his £eice, and put liis hand in a weak, wavering way on 
her shoulder. In that position he stood for awhile, 
looking down at her in silence. 

The one idea in him that found its way outwards 
to expression was the idea of Julian. Without moving 
his hand, without looking up from Mercy, he spoke for 
tlie first time since the shock had fallen on him. 
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' Where is Julian ?' he asked, very quietly. 

» I am here, Horace — close by you.' 

' Will you do me a service ?' 

' Certainly. How can I help you ? ' 

He considered a little before he replied. His hand 
left Mercy's shoulder, and went up to his head — then 
dropped at his side. His next words were spoken in a 
sadly helpless, bewildered way. 

' I have an idea, Julian, that I have been somehow 
to blame. I said some hard words to you. It was a 
little while since. I don't clearly remember what it 
was all about. My temper has been a good deal tried 
in this house ; I have never been used to the sort of 
thing that goes on here — secrets and mysteries, and 
hateful, low-lived quarrels. We have no secrets and 
mysteries at home. And as for quarrels — ridiculous \ 
My mother and my sisters are highly-bred women (you 
know them); gentlewomen, in the beet sense of the 
word. When I am with them. I have no anxieties. I 
am not harassed at home by doubts of who people are, 
and confusion about namefi, and so on. I suspect the 
contrast weighs a little on my mind, and upsets it. 
They make me over-suspicious among them here — and 
it ends in my feeling doubts and fears that I can't get 
over ; doubts about you, and fears about myself. I 
have got a fear about myself now. I want you to help 
me. Shall I make an apology first?' 

' Don't say a word. Tell me what I can do.' 

He turned his face towards Julian for the first 
time. 

' Just look at me,' he said. * Does it strike you 
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that I am at all wrong in my mind ? Tell me the 
truth, old fellow.' 

* Your nerves are a little shaken, Horace. Nothing 
more.' 

He considered again, after that reply ; his eyes re- 
maining anxiously fixed on Julian's &ce. 

^ My nerves are a little shaken,' he repeated. < That 
is true ; I feel they are shaken. I should like, if you 
don't mind, to make sure that it's no worse. Will you 
help me to try if my memory is all right ?' 

^ I will do anything you like.' 

* Ah I you are a good fellow, Julian — and a clear- 
headed fellow, too, which is very important just now. 
Look here ! I say it's about a week since the troubles 
began in tliis house. Do you say so too ?' 

* Yes.' 

' The troubles came in with the coming of a woman 
from Germany, a stranger to us, who behaved very 
violently in the dining-room there. Am I right, so far ? ' 

* Quite right.' 

*The woman carried matters with a high hand. 
She claimed Colonel Roseberry — no, I wish to be 
strictly accurate — she claimed the late Colonel Bose- 
berry as her father. She told a tiresome story about 
her having been robbed of her papers and her name by 
an impostor who had personated her. She said the 
name of the impostor was Mercy Merrick. And she 
afterwards put the climax to it all : she pointed to the 
lady who is engaged to be my wife, and declared that 
she was Mercy Merrick. Tell me again, is that right 
or wrong ?' 
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Julian answered him as before. He went on, speak- 
ing more confidently aad more excitedly than he had 
spoken yet. 

' Now attend to this, Julian. I am going to pass 
from my memory of what happened a week ago to my 
memory of what happened five minutes since. You 
were present ; I want to know if you heard it too.' He 
paused, and, without taking his eyes oflF Julian, pointed 
backwards to Mercy. ' There is the lady who is engaged 
to marry me,' he resiimed. ' Did I, or did I not, hear 
her say that she had come out of a Kefuge, and 
that she was going back to a Refuge ? Did I, or did I 
not, hear her own to my face that her name was Mercy 
Merrick P Answer me, Julian. My good friend, answer 
me for the sake of old times.' 

His voice faltered as he spoke these imploring words. 
Under the dull blank of his face there appeared the first 
signs of emotion slowly forcing its way outwards. The 
stunned mind was reviving faintly. Julian saw his 
opportunity of aiding the recovery, and seized it. He 
took Horace gently by the arm and pointed to Mercy. 

'There is your answerl' he said. 'Look I — and pity 
her.' 

She had not once interrupted them while they had 
been speaking : she had changed her position again, and 
that was all. There was a writing-table at the side of 
her chair ; her outstretched arms rested on it. Her head 
had dropped on her arms, and her face was hidden. 
Julian's judgment had not misled him ; the utter self- 
abandonment of her attitude answered Horace as no 
human language could have answered him. He looked at 
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her. A quick spasm of pain passed acron his finoe. He 
turned once more to the faithful friend who had forgiven 
him. His head fell on Julian's shoulder, and he burst 
into tears. 

Mercy started wildly to her feet and looked at the 
two men. 

' God I ' she cried, * what have I done I ' 

Julian quieted her by a motion of the hand. 

' You have helped me to save him,' he said. ^ Let 
his tears have their way. Wait.' 

He put one arm round Horace to support him. The 
manly tenderness of the action, the complete and noble 
pardon of past injuries which it implied, touched Mercy 
to the heart. She went back to her chair. Again shame 
and sorrow overpowered her, and again she hid her face 
from view. 

Julian led Horace to a seat, and silently waited by 
him until he had recovered his self-control. He grate- 
fully took the kind hand that had sustained him ; he 
said simply, almost boyishly, * Thank you, Julian. I 
am better now.' 

* Are you composed enough to listen to what is said 
to you ? ' Julian asked. 

* Yes. Do you wish to speak to me ? ' 

Julian left him without immediately replying, and 
returned to Mercy. 

' The time has come,' he said. ' Tell him all — 
truly, imreservedly, as you would tell it to me.' 

She shuddered as he spoke. * Have I not told him 
enough ? ' she asked. * Do you want me to break his 
heart ? Look at him ! Sec what I have done already! ' 
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Horace ahrank from the ordeal as Mercy shrank from it. 

' No I no t I can't listen to it 1 I daren't listen to 
it I ' he cried, and rose to leave the room. 

Julian had taken the good work in hand : he never 
faltered over it for an instant. Horace had loved her — 
how dearly, Julian now knew for the first time. The bare 
poBsibility that she might earn her pardon if she was 
allowed to plead her own cause, was a possibility still 
left. To let her win on Horace to forgive her, waa 
death to the love that still filled his heart in secret. 
But he never hesitated. With a resolution which the 
weaker man was powerless to resist, he took him by the 
arm and led bim back to his place. 

' For her sake, and for your sake, you shall not con- 
demn her unheard,' he said to Horace firmly. ' One 
temptation to deceive you after another has tried her, 
and she has resisted them all. With no discovery to 
fear ; with a letter from the benefactress who loves her, 
commanding her to be silent ; with everything that a 
woman values in this world to lose, if she owns what she 
has done — ikis woman, for the truth's sake, has spoken 
the truth. Does she deserve nothing at your hands in 
return for that ? Respect her, Horace, and hear her.' 

Horace yielded. Julian turned to Mercy. 

' You have allowed me to guide you so far,' he said, 
' Will you allow me to guide you still ? ' 

Her eyes sank befort his ; her bosom rose and fell 
rapidly. His influence over her maintained its sway. 
She bowed her head in speechless submission. 

* Tell him,' Julian proceeded, in accents of entreaty, 
not of command, 'tell turn what your life has been. 
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Tell him how you were tried and temptedy with no 
friend near to speak the words which might haTe saved 
you. And then,' he added, raising her from the ehair, 
* let him judge you — if he can I ' 

He attempted to lead her across the room to the 
place which Horace occupied. But her submisMoni had 
its limits. Half way to the place she stopped, and 
refused to go further. Julian offered her a chair. %e 
declined to take it. Standing, with one hand on the 
back of the chair, she waited for the word from Horaoe 
which would permit her to speak. She was resigned to 
the ordeal. Her face was calm ; her mind was dear. 
The hardest of all humiliations to endure — ^the humi- 
liation of acknowledging her name — she had passed 
through. Nothing remained but to show her gratitude 
to Julian by acceding to his wishes, and to ask pardon 
of Horace before they parted for ever. In a little while 
the Matron would arrive at the house — and then it 
would be over. 

Unwillingly Horace looked at her. Their eyes met. 
He broke out suddenly with something of his former 
violence. 

* I can't realise it, even now 1 ' he cried. * Is it true 
that you are not Grace Roseberry ? Don't look at me I 
Say in one word -Yes or No.' 

She answered him humbly and sadly, ' Yes.' 
' You have done what that woman accused you of 
doing ? Am I to believe that ? ' 

* You are to believe it, sir.' 

All the weakness of Horace's character disclosed 
itself when she made her reply. 
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* Infaipous I ' he exclaimed. * Wbat excuse can you 
make for the cruel deception you have practised on me ? 
Too bad 1 too bad 1 There can be no excuse for you I ' 

She accepted his reproaches with unshaken resigna- 
tion. ' I have deserved it I ' was all she said to herself, 
' I have deserved it I ' 

Julian interposed once more in Mercy's defence. 

' Wait till you are sure there is no excuse for her, 
Horace,' he said quietly. 'Grant her. justice, if you 
can grant no more. I leave you together.' 

He advanced towards the door of the dining-room. 
Horace's weakness disclosed itself once more. 

* Don't leave me alone with her I ' he burst out. * The 
misery of it is more than I can bear I ' 

Julian looked at Mercy. Her face brightened 
faintly. That momentary expression of relief told 
him how truly he would be befriending her if he con- 
sented to remaio in the room. A position of retire- 
ment was offered to him by a recess formed by the 
central bay window of the library. If he occupied 
this place they could see or not see that he was present, 
as their own inclinations might decide them. 

* I will stay with you, Horace, as long as you wish 
me to be here.' Having answered in those terms, he 
stopped as lie passed Mercy on his way to the window. 
His quick and kindly insight told him that he might 
still be of some service to her. A hint from him 
might show her the shortest and the easiest way of 
making her confession. Delicately and briefiy he gave 
her the hint. ' The first time I met you,' he said, * I 
saw that your life had had its troubles. Ijet iis hear 
how those troubles began. 
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He withdrew to his place in the recess. For the 
first time since the fatal evening when she and Grace 
Koseberry had met in the French cottage, Mercy 
^lerrick looked back into the purgatory on earth of 
her past life, and told her sad story simply and truly 
in these words. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
Magdalen's apprenticeship. 

^ Mit. .Tn.iAN (lUAY has asked me to tell him, and to 
toll you, Mr. Holmcroft, liow my troubles began. 
They ln^^iin before my reooUectiou. They began with 
my birth. 

' My mother (as I have heard her say) ruined 
her projsi)ects, when she was quite a young girl, by 
a marriage with one of her father's servants — 
the groom who rode out with her. She suflFered the 
usual penalty of sueh conduct as hers. After a short 
time slie and her husband were separated — on the con- 
dition of her sacriticing to the man whom she had 
married the whole of the little fortune that she pos- 
sessed in her own right. 

'Gaining her freedom, my mother had to gain her 
daily bread next. Her family refused to take her back. 
»She attached herself to a company of strolling players. 

' She was earning a bare living in this way, when 
my father accidentally met with her. He was a man 
of high rank ; proud of his position, and well known 
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in tlie society of that time for his many accomplish- 
ments and his refined tastes. My mother's beauty 
Fascinated bim. He took her from the strolling 
players, and surrounded her with every luxury that a 
woman could desire in a house of her own. 

'I don't know how long they lived together. I 
only know that my father, at the time of my first 
recollections, had abandoned her. She had excited 
his suspicions of her fidelity — suspicions which cruelly 
wronged her, as she declared to her dying day. I 
believed her, because she was my mother. But I 
cannot expect others to do as I did — I can only repeat 
what she said. l^Iy father left ber absolutely penniless. 
He never saw her again ; and be refused to go to lier, 
when she sent to him in her last moments on earth. 

' She was back again among the strolling players 
when I first remember her. It was not an unhappy 
time for me. I was the favourite pet and plaything of 
the poor actors. They taught mo to sing and to dance, 
at. an age when other children are just beginning to 
learn to read. At five years old I was in what is called 
*' the profession," and had made my poor little reputa- 
tion in booths at country fairs. As early as that, Mr. 
Holmcroft, I had begun to live under an assumed name 
— the prettiest name they could invent for me, "to 
look well in the bills." It was sometimes a hard 
stru^le for us, in bad seasons, to keep body and soul 
together. I^earning to sing and dance in public often 
meant learning to bear hunger and cold in private, 
when I was apprenticed to the stage- -and yet I have 
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lived to look back on my days with the strolling players 
as the happiest days of my life ! 

'I was ten years old when the first serious mis- 
fortune that I can remember fell upon me. My mother 
died, worn out in the prime of her life. And not long 
afterwards the strolling company, brought to the end of 
its resources by a succession of bad seasons, was broken 
up. 

^I was left on the world, a nameless, penniless 
outcast, with one fatal inheritance — God knows I can 
speak of it without vanity, after what I have gone 
through ; — the inheritance of my mother's beauty. 

' My only friends were the poor starved-out players. 
Two of them (husband and wife) obtained engagements 
in anotlier company, and I was included in the bargain. 
The new manager by whom I was employed was a 
drunkard and a brute. One night, I made a trifling 
mistake in tlie course of the performances — and I was 
savagely beaten for it. Perhaps I had inherited some 
of my father's spirit— without, I hope, also inheriting 
my father's pitiless nature. However that may be, I 
resolved (no matter what became of me) never again to 
serve tlie man who had beaten me. I unlocked the 
door of our miserable lodging at daybreak the next 
morning ; and, at ten years old, with my little bundle 
in my hand, I faced the world alone. 

' My mother had confided to nie, in her last mo- 
ments, my father's name, and the address of his house 
in London. " He may feel some compassion for you " 
(she said) " though he feels none for me : try him." I 
had a few shillings, tlie last pitiful remains of my 
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wages, ia my pocket, and I was Bot far from London. 
But I never went near my father : child as I was, I 
would have starved and died tatlier tkan go to him. I 
had loved m; mother dearly ; and I hated the man 
who had turned his back on her when she lay on her 
deathbed. It made no difference to Me that he 
happened to be my father. 

' Does this confeBsion revolt you ? You look at me, 
Mr. Holmcroft, as if it did. 

'Think a little, sir. Does what I have just said 
condemn me as a heartless creature, even in my earliest 
years ? What is a father to a child, when the child 
has never sat on his knee and never had a kiss or a 
present from him ? If we had met in the street, we 
should not have known each other. Perhaps, in after- 
days, when I was starving in London, I may have 
begged of my father without knowing it, and he may 
have thrown his daughter a penny without knowing it 
either I What is there eacred in the relations between 
father and child, when they are such relations as these? 
Even the flowers of the field cannot grow without light 
and air to help them. How is a child's love to grow, 
with nothing to help it ? 

' My small savings would have been soon exhausted, 
even if I liad been old enough and strong enough to 
protect them myself. As things were, my few shillings 
were taken from me by gipsies. I had no reason to 
complain. They gave me food and the shelter of their 
tents; and they made me of use to them in various 
ways. After awhile, hard times came to the gipsies, 
as they had come te the strolling players. Some of 
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them were impriMmed, the rett wefe dupened. It 
the season for hop-gathering at the time. I got em- 
ployment among the hop-picken next; and that dme^ 
I went to London with my new firienda. 

< I have no wish to weary and pain yon by dwelling 
on this part of my childhood in detail. It will be 
enough if I tell you that I ended in begging, under the 
pretence of selling matches in the street. My mother's 
legacy got me many a idzpenoe which my matohfe 
would never have charmed out of the pocketa of 
strangers if I had been an ugly child. My fiu^e^ 
which was destined to be my greatest miafiMrtone in 
after years, was my best friend in those days. 

^Is there anything, Mr. Holmcroft, in the life I 
am now trying to describe which reminds you of 
a day when we were out walking together, not long 
since ? 

^ I surprised and offended you, I remember ; and it 
was not possible for me to explain my conduct at the 
time. Do you recollect the little wandering girl, with 
the miserable faded nosegay in her hand, who ran aft^ 
us and begged for a halfpenny? I shocked you by 
bursting out crying wben the child asked us to buy 
her a bit of bread. Now you know why I was so sorry 
for her. Now you know why I offended you the next 
day, by breaking an engagement with your mother, 
trying; (vainly) to trace that cliild to her home. After 
what I have confessed, you will admit that my poor 
little sister in adversity had the first claim on me. 

^ Ijet me go on, I am sorry if I have distreaaed 
you. Let me go on. 
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'The forlorn wanderers of the streets have (as J 
found it) one way, always open to them, of presenting 
their sufferings to the notice of their rich and charitable 
fellow-creaturea. They have only to break the law — 
and they make a public appearance in a court of justice. 
If the circuimtanceB connected with their offence are 
of an interesting kind, they gain a second advantage ; 
they are advertised all over England by a report in the 
newspapen. 

* Yes ; even / have my knowledge of the law. I 
know that it completely overlooked me so long as I 
respected it ; but on two different occasions it became 
my best friend when I set it at defiance. My first 
fortunate offence was committed when I was just twelve 
years old. 

' It was evening time. I was half dead with star- 
vation ; the rain was falling ; the night was coming on. 
I begged — openly, loudly, as only a hungry child can 
beg. An old lady in a carriage at a shop-door com- 
plained of my importunity. The policeman did his 
duty. The law gave me a supper and a shelter at the 
station-house that night. I appeared at the police- 
court, and, questioned by the magistrate, I t«ld my 
story truly. It was the everyday story of thousands of 
children like me ; but it bad one element of interest 
in it. I confessed to having had a father (he was then 
dead) who had been a man of rank ; and I owned (just 
as openly as I owned everything else), that I bad never 
applied to him for help, it) resentment of his treatment 
of my mother. This incident was new, I suppose : it' 
led to the appearance of my "case" in the newspapers. 
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The reporters further served my interests hj describing 
me as ^'pretty and interesting." Subscriptions were 
sent to the court. A benevolent married couple, in a 
respectable sphere of life, visited the workhouse to see 
me. I produced a favourable impression on them — 
especially on the wife. I was literally friendless — ^I 
had no unwelcome relatives to follow me and claim me. 
The wife was childless ; the husband was a good-natured 
man. It ended in their taking me away with them to 
try me in service. 

^ I have always felt the aspiration, no matter how 
low I may have fallen, to struggle upwards to a position 
above me ; to rise, in spite of fortune, superior to my 
lot in life. Perhaps some of my father's pride may be 
at the root of this restless feeling in me. It seems to 
be apart of my nature. It brought me into this house, 
and it will go with me out of this house. Is it my 
curse, or my blessing ? I am not able to decide. 

* On the first night when I slept in my new home, 
I said to myself: "They have taken me to be their 
servant ; I will be something more than that ; they 
sliall end in taking me for their child." Before I had 
been a week in the house I was my mistress's favourite 
companion, while my master was at his place of busi- 
ness. She was a highly-accomplished woman ; greatly 
her luisband'rt superior in cultivation, and, unfortu- 
nately for herself, also his superior in years. The love 
was all on her side. Excepting certain occasions on 
which he roused her jealousy, they lived together on 
sufficiently friendly terms. She was one of the many 
wives who resign themselves to be disappointed in their 
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husbande, and he was one of the many husbanda who 
never know what their wives really think of them. 
Her one great happiness was in teaching me. I was 
eager to learn ; I made rapid progress. At my pliant 
age I soon acquired the reBnements of language and 
manner which characterised my mistress. It is only 
the truth to say, that the cultivation which has made 
me capable of personating a lady was her work. 

' For three happy years I lived under that friendly 
roof. I was between fifteen and sixteen years of age 
when the fatal inheritance from my mother cast its 
first shadow on my life. One miserable day the wife's 
maternal love for me changed, in an instant, to the 
jealous hatred that never forgives. Can you guess the 
reason ? The husband fell in love with me. 

'I was innocent; I was blameless. He owned it 
himself to the clergyman who was with him at his death. 
By that time years had passed — it was too late to j ustify 
me. 

' He was at an age (while I was under his care) when 
men are usually supposed to regard women with tran- 
quillity, if not with indifference. It had been the habit 
of years with me to look upon him as my second father. 
In my innocent ignorance of the feeling which really 
inspired him, I permitted him to indulge in little 
paternal familiarities with me, which inflamed his giulty 
passion. His wife discovered him — not I. No words 
can describe my astonishment and my horror when the 
first outbreak of her indignation forced on me the 
knowledge of the truth. On my knees I declared my- 
self guiltlesa. On my koees I implored her to do 
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justice to my purity and my youth. At other times the 
Bfreetest and the most considerate of women, jealousy 
had now transformed her to a perfect fury. She aocosed 
me of deliberately encouraging him ; she dedaied she 
would turn me out of the house with her own hands, 
like other easy-tempered men, her husband had 
reserves of anger in him which it was dangerous to 
provoke. When his wife lifted her hand against me he 
lost all self-control on his side. He openly told her that 
life was worth nothing to him, without me ; he openly 
avowed his resolution to go with me when I left the 
house. The maddened woman seized him by the arm 
— I saw that, and saw no more. I ran out into the 
street, panic-Btrieken. A cab was passing. I got into 
it, before he could open the house-door, and drove to 
the only place of refuge I could think of — a small shop, 
kept by the widowed sister of one of our servants. 
Here I obtained shelter for the night. The next day 
he discovered me. He made his vile proposals; he 
offered me the whole of his fortune ; he declared his 
resolution, say what I might, to return the next day. 
That night, by help of the good woman who had taken 
care of me — under cover of the darkness, as if / had 
been to blame 1 — I was secretly removed to the East 
End of London, and placed under the charge of a 
trustworthy person who lived, in a very humble way, by 
letting lodgings. 

^ Here, in a little back garret at the top of the 
house, I was thrown again on the world — at an age 
when it was doubly perilous for me to be left to my own 
resoiurces to gain the bread I eat, and the roof that 
covered me. 
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* I clftim DO credit to mjBelf — ^young as I was ; placed 
as I was between the easy life of Vice and the liard 
life of Virtue — for acting as I did. The man simply 
horrified me : my natural impulse was to escape from 
him. But let it be remembeied, before I approach the 
saddest part of my sad story, that I wag an innocent 
girl, and that I was at least not to blame. 

' Forgive me for dwelling as I have done on my 
early years. I shrink from speaking of the events that 
are still to come. 

' In losing the esteem of my first benefactress, I 
had, in my friendless position, lost all hold on an honest 
life — except the one frail hold of needlework. The only 
reference of which I could now dispose, was the recom- 
mendation of me by my landlady to a place of business 
which largely employed expert needlewomen. It is 
needless for me to tell you how miserably work of that 
sort is remunerated — you have read about it in the 
newspapers. As long as my health lasted, I contrived 
to live and to keep out of debt. Few girla could 
have resisted as long as I did the slow-poisoning in- 
fluences of crowded workrooms, insufficient nourishment, 
and almost total privation of exercise. My life as a 
child had been a life in the open air — it had helped to 
strengthen a constitution naturally hardy, naturally free 
&om all taint of hereditary disease. But my time came 
at last. Under the cruel stress laid on it, my health gave 
way. I was struck down by low fever, and sentence 
was pronounced on me by my fellow-lodgers : " Ah, poor 
thing, hvr troubles will soon be at an end I " 

' The prediction might hare proved true — I might 
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never have committed the errors and endured the suffer- 
ings of after-years — if I had fallen ill in another house. 

* But it was my good, or my evil fortune — I dare 
not say which — to have interested in myself and my 
sorrows an actress at a suburban theatre, who occupied 
the room under mine. Except when her stage-duties 
took her away for two or three hours in the evening, 
this noble creature never left my bedside. Ill as she 
could afford it, her purse paid my inevitable expenses 
while I lay helpless. The landlady, moved by her 
example, accepted half the weekly rent of my room. 
The doctor, with the Christian kindness of his profes- 
sion, would take no. fees. All that the tenderest care 
could accomplish was lavished on me ; my youth and 
my constitution did the rest. I struggled back to life 
— and then I took up my needle again. 

^It may surprise you that I should have failed 
(having an actress for my dearest friend) to use the 
means of introduction thus offered to me to try the stage 
— especially as my childish training had given me, in 
some small degree, a familiarity with the art. 

^ I had only one motive for shrinking from an ap- 
pearance at the theatre ; but it was strong enough to 
induce me to submit to any alternative that remained, 
no matter how hopeless it might be. If I showed 
myself on the public stage, my discovery by the man 
from whom I had escaped would be only a question of 
time. I knew him to be habitually a playgoer, and a 
subscriber to a theatrical newspaper. I had even 
heard him speak of the theatre to which my friend was 
attached, and compare it advantageously with places 
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of afiiiisement of far higher pretensions. Sooner or 
later, if I joined the company, he would be certain to 
go and see " the new actress." The bare thought of 
it reconciled me to returning to my needle. Before I 
vas strong enough to endure the atmosphere of the 
crowded workroom, I obtained permission, as a favour, 
to resume my occupation at home. 

' Surely my choice was the choice of a virtuous 
girl ? And yet, the day when I returned to my needle 
was the fatal day of my life. 

< I had DOW not only to provide for the wants of the 
passiog hour — I had my debts to pay. It was only to 
be done by toiling harder than ever, and by living 
more poorly than ever. I soon paid the penalty, in my 
weakened state, of leading such a life as this. One 
evening my head turned suddenly giddy; my heart 
throbbed frightfully. I managed to open the window, 
and to let the fresh air into the room ; and I felt better. 
But I was not sufficiently recovered to be able to thread 
my needle. I thought to myself, ** If I go out for half 
an hour, a little exercise may put me right again." I 
had not, as I suppose, been out more than ten minutes, 
when the attack from which I had suffered in my room 
was renewed. There was no shop near in which I could 
take refuge. I tried to ring the beU of the nearest 
house-door. Before I could reach it, I fainted in the 
street. 

'How long hunger and weakness left me at the 
mercy of the first stranger who might pass by, it is 
impossible for me to say. 

*Wlien I partially recovered my senses I was con- 
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Bcioiis of being under shelter somewhere, and of having 
a wine glass containing some cordial drink held to mj 
lips by a man. I managed to swallow — I don't know 
how little, or how much. The stimulant had a very 
strange effect on me. fieviving me at first, it ended 
in stupefying me. I lost my senses once more. 

* When I next recovered myself, the day was break- 
ing. I was in a bed, in a strange room. A nameless 
terror seized me. I called out. Three or four women 
came in, whose faces betrayed even to my inexperienced 
eyes the shameless infamy of their lives. I started up 
in the bed ; I implored them to tell me where I was 
and what had happened 

* Spare me ! I can say no more. Not long since, 
you heard Miss Roseberry call me an outcast from the 
streets. Now you know — as God is my judge I am 
speaking the truth I — now you know what made me an 
outcast, and in what measure I deserved my disgrace.* 

Her voice faltered, her resolution failed her, for the 
first time. 

* Give me a few minutes,' she said, in low, pleading 
tones. * If I try to go on now, I am afraid I shall cry.' 

She took the chair which Julian had placed for her, 
turning her face aside so that neither of the men coidd 
see it. One of her hands was pressed over her bosom, 
the other hung listlessly at her side. 

Julian rose from the place that he had occupied. 
Horace neither moved nor spoke. His head was on 
his breast ; the traces of tears on his cheeks suggested 
that she had not quite failed to touch his heart. Would 
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he forgive her? Julian passed on, and approached 
Mercy's chair. 

In silence he took the hand which hung at Iter side. 
In silence he lifted it to his lips and kissed it, as hor 
brother might hare kissed it. She started, but she 
never looked up. Some strange fear of discovery Beemed 
to possess her. 'Horace?' she whispered timidly. 
Julian made no reply. He went back to his place, and 
allowed her to think it was Horace. 

The sacrifice was immense enough — feeling towards 
her as he felt — to be worthy of the man who made it. 

A few minutes had been all she asked for. In a 
few minutes she turned towards them again. Her 
sweet voice was steady once more ; her eyes rested softly 
on Horace as she went on. 

*^1]at was it possible for a friendless girl in my 
position to do, when the full knowledge of the outrage 
had been revealed to me? 

' If I bad possessed near and dear relatives to pro- 
tect and advise me, the wretches into whose hands I 
had fallen might have felt the penalty of the law. I 
knew no more of the formalities which set the law in 
motion than a child. But I had another alternative 
(you will say). Charitable societies would have re- 
ceived me and helped me, if I had stated my case to 
them. I knew no more of the charitable societies than 
I knew of the law. At least, then, I might have gone 
back to the honest people among whom I had lived? 
When I recovered my freedom, after an interval of some 
days, I was ashamed to go back to the honest people. 
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Helplessly and hopelessly, without sin or choice of i|)ine, 
I drifted, as thousands of other women have drifted, into 
the life which set a mark on me for the rest of mj days. 

^ Are you surprised at the ignorance which this con- 
fession reveals ? 

* You, who have your solicitors to inform you of 
legal remedies, and your newspapers, circulars, and 
active friends, to sound the praises of charitable insti- 
tutions continually in your ears — ^you, who possess these 
advantages, have no idea of the outer world of igno- 
rance in which your lost fellow-creatures live. Th&y 
know nothing (unless they are rogues accustomed to 
prey on society) of your benevolent schemes to help 
them. The purpose of public charities, and the way 
to discover and apply to them, ought to be posted at 
the corner of every street. What do wc know of public 
dinners, and eloquent sermons, and neatly-printed cir- 
culars ? Every now and then the case of some forlorn 
creature (generally of a woman), who has committed 
suicide, within five minutes' walk perhaps of an institu- 
tion which would have opened its doors to her, appears 
in the newspapers, shocks you dreadfully, and is then 
forgotten again. Take as much pains to make charities 
and asylums known among the people wiihxmi money, as 
are taken to make a new play, a new journal, or a new 
medicine known among the people w^iih money, and 
you will save many a lost creature who is perishing now. 

' You will forgive and understand me if I say no 
more of this period of my life. Let me pass to the 
new incident in my career which brought me for the 
second time before the public notice in a court of law. 
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' Sad aa my experience has been, it haa Dot taught 
me to think ill of human nature. I had found kind 
hearts to feel for me in my former troubles ; and I 
had friends — faithful, Belf-denying, generous friends— 
among my fliatera in adversity now. One of these poor 
women (she has gone, I am glad to think, fr^m the 
world that used her so hardly I) especially attracted my 
sympathies. She was the gentlest, the most tmselfish 
creature I have ever met with. We lived together like 
sisters. More than once, in the dark hours when the 
thought of aelf-dest ruction comes to a desperate woman, 
the image of my poor devoted friend, left to suffer 
alone, rose in my mind and restrained me. You will 
hardly understand it, but even wa had our happy days. 
When she or I had a few shillings to spare, we used to 
offer one another little presents. And, stranger still, 
we enjoyed our simple pleasure in giving and receiving 
as keenly as if we had been the most reputable women 
living I 

* One day I took my friend into a shop to buy 
her a ribbon — only a bow for her dress. She wae to 
choose it, and I was to pay for it, and it was to be the 
prettiest ribbon that money could buy. 

' The shop was full ; we had to wait a little before 
we could be served. 

* Next to me, as I stood at the counter with my 
companion, was a gaudily-dressed woman, looking at 
some handkerchief. The handkerchiefs were finely 
embroidered, but the smart lady was hard to please. 
She tumbled them up disdainfidly in a heap, and 
asked for other specimens jrom the stock in the shop. 
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The man, in clearing the handkerchiefs out of the 
way, suddenly missed one. He was quite sure of it^ 
from a peculiarity in the embroidery which made the 
handkerchief especially noticeable. I was poorly 
dressed, and I was close to the handkerchiefs. After 
one look at me, he shouted to the superintendent, 
^ Shut the door ! There is a thief in the shop I ** 

^ The door was closed ; the lost handkerchief was 
Tainly sought for on the counter and on the floor. A 
robbery had been committed; and I was accused of 
being the thief. 

^ I will say nothing of what I felt — I will only tell 
you what happened. 

* I was searched, and the handkerchief was dis- 
covered on me. The woman who had stood next to 
me, on finding herself threatened with discovery, had 
no doubt contrivod to slip the stolen handkerchief 
into my pocket. Only an accomplished thief could have 
escaped detection in that way, without my knowledge. 
It was useless, in tlie face of the fact-s, to declare my 
innocence. I had no character to appeal to. My friend 
tried to speak for me : but what was she ? Only a lost 
woman like myself. Mv landlady's evidence in &vour 
of my honesty produced no effect ; it was against her 
that she let lodgings to people in my position. I was 
prosecuted, and found guilty. The tale of my disgrace 
is now complete, Mr. Holmcroft. No matter whether 
I was innocent or not ; the shame of it remains- -I 
have been imprisoned for theft. 

' Tlie matron of the prison was the next person who 
took an interest in me. She reported favourably of 
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mj behaviour to the authorities ; and Then I bad 
served my time (as the phrase was among us) she gave 
me a letter to the kind friend and guardian of my 
later years — to the lady who is coining here to take 
me back with her to the Refuge. 

' I'>om this time the story of my life is little more 
than the story of a woman's vain efforts to recover her 
lost place in the world. 

' The matron, on receiving me into the Refuge, 
frankly acknowledged that there were terrible obstacles 
in my way. But she saw that I was sincere, and she 
felt a good woman's sympathy and compassion for me. 
On my side, I did not shrink from begimuDg the slow 
and weary journey back again to a reputable life, from 
the humblest starting-point — from domestic service. 
After first earning my new character in the Refuge, I 
obtained a trial in a respectable house. I worked hard, 
and worked imcomplainingly ; but my mother's fatal 
legacy was against me from the tirst. My personal 
appearance excited remark ; my manners and habits 
were not the manners and habits of the women among 
whom my lot was cast. I tried one place after another 
—always with the same results. Suspicion and jealousy 
I could endure : but I was defenceless when curiosity 
assailed me in its turn. Sooner or later enquiry led to 
discovery. Sometimes the servants threatened to give 
warning in a body — and I was obliged to go. Some- 
times, when there was a young man in the family, 
scandal pointed at me and at him — and again I was 
obliged to go. If you care to know it, Miss Rosebeny 
can tell you the story of those sad days. I confided 
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it to her on the memorable night when we met in 
the French cottage ; I have no heart to repeat it now. 
After awhile I wearied of the hopeless stni^le 
Despair laid its hold on me — I lost all hope in the 
mercy of Grod. More than once I walked to one or 
other of the bridges, and looked over the parapet 
at the river, and said to myself, ^^ Other women have 
done it : why shouldn't I ? " 

*You saved me at that time, Mr. Gray — as yon 
have saved me since. I was one of your congregation 
when you preached in the chapel of the Befiige. You 
reconciled others besides me to our hard pilgrimage. 
In their name, and in mine, sir, I thank you. 

' I forget how long it was after the bright day when 
you comforted and sustained us that the war broke out 
between France and Germany. But I can never forget 
the evening when the matron sent for me into her own 
room, and said, " My dear, your life here is a waaited 
life. If you have courage enough left to try it, I can 
give you another chance." 

^I passed through a month of probation in a 
London hospital. A week after that, I wore the red 
cross of the Geneva Convention — I was appointed nurse 
in a French ambulance. When you first saw me, Mr. 
Holmcroft, I still had my nurse's dress on, hidden from 
you and from everybody under a gp:ey cloak. 

*You know what the next event was; you know 
how I entered this house. 

* I have not tried to make the worst of my trials 
and troubles in telling you what my life has been. I 
have honestly described it for what it was when I met 
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with Mias Roseben; — a life without hope. May yoa 
never know the temptation that tried me when the 
shell Btiuck its victim in the French cottage. There 
the lay— dead I Her name was untainted. Her future 
promised me the reward which had been denied to the 
honest efforts of a penitent woman. My lost place in 
the world was offered hack to me on the one condition, 
that I stooped to win it by a fraud. I had no prospect 
to look forward to ; I had no friend near to advise me 
and to save me; the fairest years of my womanhood 
had been wasted in the vain struggle to recover my 
good name. Such was my position when the possibility 
of personating Miss Roseberry first forced itself on my 
mind. Impulsively, recklessly — wickedly, if you like 
— I seized the opportunity, and let you pass me through 
the German lines under Miss Roseberry's name. Ar- 
rived in England, having had time to reflect, I made 
my first and last effort to draw back before it was too 
late. I went to the Refuge, and stopped on the oppo- 
site side of the street looking at it. The old hopeless 
life of irretrievable disgrace confronted me as I fixed 
my eyes on the familiar door ; the horror of returning 
to that life was more than I could force myself to 
endure. An empty cab passed me at the moment. 
The driver held up his band. In sheer despair I 
stopped him; and when he said *'\\'here to?" — in 
sheer despair again, I answered, <*Mablethorpe House." 
*0f what I have suffered in secret since my 
own successful deception established me under I^ady 
Janet's care I shall say nothing. Many things which 
must have surprised you in my conduct are made plain 
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to you by this time. You must have noticed long 
since that I was not a happy woman. Now you know 
why. 

^ My confession is made ; my conscience has spoken 
at last. You are released from your promise to me — 
you are free. Thank Mr. Julian Gray if I stand here, 
self-accused of the offence that I have committed, 
before the man whom I have wronged.' 



chaptp:r the twenty-eighth. 

SENTENCE IS PRONOUNCED ON HER. 

It was done. The last tones of her voice died away in 
silence. 

Her eyes still rested on Horace. After liearing 
what lie liad heard, could he resist that gentle, pleading 
look ? Would he forgive her ? Awhile since, Julian 
had seen tears on his checks, and had believed that he 
felt for her. Why was he now silent ? Was it possible 
that he only felt for himself? 

For the last time — at the crisis of her life — Julian 
spoke for her. He had never loved her as he loved her 
at that moment ; it tried even his generous nature to 
plead her cause with Horace against himself. But he 
had promised her, without reserve, all the help that 
her truest friend could offer. Faithfully and manfully 
he redeemed his promise. 

* Horace ! ' he said. 
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Horace elowly looked up. Julian rose and ap- 
proached him. 

' She has told you to thank me, if her coascienc« 
has epoken. Thank the noble nature which answered 
when I called upon it ! Own the priceless value of a 
woman who can speak the truth. Her heartfelt re- 
pentance is a joy in Heaven. Shall it not plead for 
her on earth ? Honour her, if you are a Christian I 
Feel for her, if you are a man I ' 

He waited. Horace never answered him. 

Mercy's eyes turned tearfully on Julian. Hia heart 
was the heart that felt for her I Hie words were the 
words which comforted and pardoned her I When she 
looked back again at Horace, it was with an effort. 
His last hold on her was lost. In her inmost mind a 
thought rose unbidden — a thoughtwhich was not to be 
repressed. ' Can I ever have loved this man ? ' 

She advanced a step towards him ; it was not 
possible, even yet, to completely forget the past She 
held out her hand. 

He rose, on his aide — without looking at her. 

' Before we part for ever,' she said to him, * will 
you take my hand as a token that you forgive me T 

He hesitated. He half lifted his hand. The next 
moment the generous impulse died away in him. In 
its place came the mean fear of what might happen if 
he tnuted himself to the dangerous fascination of her 
touch. His hand dropped again at his side ; he turned 
away quickly. 

' I can't forgive her I ' he said. 
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With that liorrible confession — without even a last 
look at her — he left the room. 

At the moment when he opened the door, Julian's 
contempt for him burst its way through all restraints. 

' Horace,' he said, ' I pity you 1 ' 

As the words escaped him, he looked back at Mercy. 
She had turned aside from both of them — she had re- 
tired to a distant part of the library. The first bitter 
foretaste of what was in store for her when she fiEused the 
world again had come to her from Horace I The energy 
which had sustained her thus iar, quailed before the 
dreadful prospect — doubly dreadful to a woman — of 
obloquy and contempt. Hopeless and helpless, she 
sank on lier kness before a little couch in the darkest 
corner of the room. * Oh, Christ, have mercy on me ! ' 
That was her prayer — no more. 

Julian followed her. He waited a little. Then his 
kind hand touched her ; his friendly voice fell con- 
solingly on her ear. 

' Kise, poor wounded heart I Beautiful, purified 
soul, God's angels rejoice over you ! Take yoiu* place 
among the noblest of God's creatures 1 ' 

He raised her as he spoke. All her heart went out 
to him. She caught his hand — she pressed it to her 
bosom ; she pressed it to her lips — then dropped it 
suddenly, and stood before him trembling like a fright- 
ened child. 

* Forgive me I' was all she could say. * I was so lost 
and lonely — and you are so good to me I ' 

She tried to leave him. It was useless — her 
strength was gone; she caught at the head of the 
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couch to support herself. He looked at her. The con- 
feasion of his love was just rising to his lips — he looked 
again, and checked it. No ; not at that moment ; not 
when she was helpless and ashamed ; not when her 
weakness might make her yield, only to regret it at a 
later time. The great heart which had spared her and 
felt for her from the first, spared her and felt for her 
now. 

He, too, left her^but not without a word at 
parting. 

* Don't think of your future life just yet,' he said, 
gently. ' I have something to propose when rest and 
quiet have restored you.' He opened the nearest door 
— the door of the dining-room — and went out. 

The servants engaged in completing the decoration 
of the dinner-table noticed, when ' Mr. Julian ' entered 
the room, that his eyes were 'brighter than ever.' He 
looked (they remarked) like a man who 'expected good 
news.' They were inclined to suspect — though he was 
certainly rather young for it — that her ladyship's 
nephew was in a fair way of preferment in the church. 

Metcy seated herself on the couch. 

There are limits, in the physical organisation of 
man, to the action of pain. When suffering has reached 
a given point of intensity, the nervous sensibility be- 
comes incapable of feeling more. The rule of Kature, 
in this respect, applies not only to sufferers in the body, 
but to sufferers in the mind as welL Grief, rage, terror, 
have also their appointed limits. The moral sensibility, 
like the nervous sensibility, reaches its period of abso- 
lute exhaustion, and feels no more. 
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The capacity for suffering in Mercy had attained it8 
term. Alone in the library, she could feel the physical 
relief of repose ; she could vaguely recall Julian's part- 
ing words to her, and sadly wonder what they meant — 
and she could do no more. 

An interval passed : a brief inter\'al of perfect rest. 

She recovered herself sufficiently to be able to look 
at her watch and to estimate the lapse of time that 
might yet pass before Julian returned to her as he had 
promised. While her mind was still languidly follow- 
ing this train of thought, she was disturbed by the ring- 
ing of a bell in the hall, used to summon the servant 
whose duties were connected with that part of the 
house. In leaving tlie library, Horace had gone out by the 
door which led into the liall, and had failed to close it. 
She plainly heard the bell — and a moment later (more 
plainly still) she heard Lady Janet's voice ! 

She started to her feet. liady Janet's letter was still 
in the pocket of her apron — the letter which impera- 
tively commanded her to abstain from making the very 
confession that had just passed her lips ! It was near 
the dinner hour ; and the library was the favourite 
place in which the mistress of the house and her 
guests assembled at that time. It was no matter of 
doubt ; it was an absolute certainty that Lady Janet 
had only stopped in tlie hall on her way into the room. 

The alternative for Mercy lay between instantly 
leaving the library by the dining-room door — or re- 
maining where she was, at the risk of being sooner or 
later compelled to own that she had deliberately dis- 
obeyed her benefactress. Exhausted by what she had 
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already suffered, she stood trembling aod irregolute, 
iocapable of deciding which alternative she should 
choose. 

Lady Janet's voice, clear and resolute, penetrated 
into the room. She was reprimanding the servant who 
had answered the bell. 

' Is it your duty in my house to look after thn 
lamps?' 

' Yea, my lady.' 

' Aod is it my duty to pay you your wages ? ' 

' If you please, my lady.' 

' Why do I 6nd the light in the hall dim, and the 
wick of that lamp smoking ? I have not failed in my 
duty to You. Doo't let me iind you &iling again in 
your duty to Me.' 

(Never had Lady Janet's voice sounded so sternly in 
Mercy's ear as it soonded now. If she spoke with that 
tone of seventy to a servant who had neglected a lamp, 
what had her adopted daughter to expect, when she dis- 
covered that her entreaties and her commands had been 
alike set at defiance ?) 

Having administered her reprimand. Lady Janet 
bad not done with the servant yet. She had a question 
to put to him next. 

' Where is Miss Roseberry ? ' 

' In the library, my lady.' 

Mercy returned to the couch. She could stand 
no longer ; she had not resolution enough left to lift 
ber eyes to the door. 

I^y Janet came in more rapidly than uRual. She 
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advanced to the conch, and tapped Mercy playfully on 
the cheek with two of her fingers. 

' You lazy child 1 Not dressed for dinner ? Oh, 
fie, fie I ' 

Her tone was as playfully affectionate as the action 
which had accompanied her words. In speechless as- 
tonishment Mercy looked up at her. 

Always remarkable for the taste and splendour of 
her dress, Lady Janet had, on this occasion, surpassed 
herself. There she stood revealed in her grandest velvet, 
her richest jewellery, her finest lace — ^with no one to en- 
tertain at the dinner-table but the ordinary members of 
the circle at Ma})lethorpe House. Noticing this as 
strange to begin with, Mercy further observed, for the 
first time in her experience, that Lady Janet's eyes 
avoided meeting hers. The old lady took her place 
companionably on the couch ; she ridiculed her ' lazy 
child^s ' plain dress, without an ornament of any sort 
on it, with her best grace ; she affectionately put her 
arm roimd Mercy's waist, and re-arranged with her own 
hand the disordered locks of Mercy's hair — but the in- 
stant Mercy herself looked at her. Lady Janet's eyes 
discovered something supremely interesting in the 
familiar objects that surrounded her on the library 
walls. 

How were these changes to be interpreted ? To 
what possible conclusion did they point ? 

Julian's profoimder knowledge of human nature, if 
Julian had been present, might have found the clue to 
the mystery. He might have surmised (incredible as 
it was) that Mercy's timidity before Lady Janet was 
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fully reciprocated by Lady Janet's timidity before 
Mercy. It was even so. The woman whose immov- 
able composure had conquered Grace Hoseberry'a utmost 
insolence in the hour of her triumph — the woman who, 
without once flinching, Iiad faced every other conse- 
quence of her resolution to ignore Mercy's true position 
in the house — quailed for the first time, when she 
found herself face to face with the veiy person for 
whom she had suffered and sacrificed so much. She 
had xhrunk from the meeting with Mercy, as Mercy 
had shrunk from the meeting with her. The splendour 
of her dress meant simply that, when other excuses 
for delaying the meeting downstairs had all been ex- 
hausted, the excuse of a long and elaborate toilet had 
been tried next. Even the moments occupied in 
reprimanding the servant had been moments seized 
on as the pretext for another delay. Tlie hasty entrance 
into the room, the nervous assumption ,of playfulness 
in language and manner, the evasive and wanderiDg 
eyes, were all referable to the same cause. In the 
presence of others, Lady Janet had successfully silenced 
the protest of her owu inbred delicacy and inbred 
sense of honour. In the presence of Mercy, whom she 
loved with a mother's love — in the presence of Mercy, 
for whom she had stooped to deliberate concealment of 
the truth — all that was high and noble in the woman's 
nature rose in lier and rebuked her. ' What will the 
daughter of my adoption, the child of my first and 
last experience of maternal love, think of me, now 
th^it I have made myself an accomplice in the fraud of 
which iiUs ia ashamed? How can I (ool; ber iq the 
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fiice, when I have not heatatedt out of selfish oon* 
sideration for my own tranquillity, to forbid that firank 
avowal of the truth which her finer sense of duty had 
spontaneously bound her to make ? ' Those were the 
torturing questions in Lady Janet's mind, while her 
arm was wound affectionately round Mercy's waist, 
while her fingers were busying themselves &miliarly 
with the arrangement of Mercy's hair. Thence, and 
thence only, sprang the impulse which set her talking, 
with an unea^ affectation of firivolity, of any topic 
within the range of conversation — so long as it re* 
lated to the future, and completely ignored the present 
and the past. 

^ The winter here is imendurable,' Lady Janet began. 
'I have been thinking, Grace, about what we had better 
do next.' 

Mercy started. Lady Janet had called her ^ Grace.' 
Lady Janet was still deliberately assuming to be in- 
nocent of the faintest suspicion of the truth. 

* No ! ' resumed her ladyship, affecting to misunder- 
stand Mercy's movement, ' you are not to go up now 
and dress. There is no time, and I am quite ready to 
excuse you. You are a foil to me, my dear. You have 
reached the perfection of shabbiness. Ah ! I remem- 
ber when I had my whims and fancies too, and when I 
looked well in anything I wore, just as you do. No 
more of that. As I was saying, I have been thinking 
and planning what we are to do. We really can't stay 
here. Cold one day, and hot the next — ^what a climate ! 
As for society, what do we lose if we go away? There 
is no such thing as society now* Assemblies of well- 
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dressed mobs meet at each other's houses, tear each 
other'a clothes, tread on each other's toea. If you are 
particularly lucky you sit on the staircase, you get a 
tepid ice, and you hear vapid talk in slang phrases all 
round you. There is modem society. If we had a 
good opera it would be something to stay in London 
for. l^ok at the programme for the season on that 
table — promising as much as possible on paper, and 
performing as little as possible on the st^e. The same 
works, sung by the same singers year after year, to the 
same stupid people — in short, the dullest musical 
evenings in Europe. No ! The more I think of it, the 
more plainly I perceive that there is but one sensible 
choice before us : we must go abroad. Set that pretty 
liead to work ; choose north or south, east or west ; it*s 
all the same to me. Where shall we go ? ' 

Mercy looked at her quickly as she put the 
question. 

I^dy Janet, more quickly yet, looked away at the 
programme of the opera-house. Still the same melan- 
clioly false pretences I Still the same useless and cruel 
delay I Incapable of enduring the position now forced 
upon her, Mercy put her hand into the pocket of her 
apron, and drew from it I^ady Janet's letter. 

' Will youi ladyship forgive me,' she began, in faint 
faltering tones, *if I venture on a painful subject? I 
hardly dare acknowledge ' In spite of her resolu- 
tion to speak out plainly, the memory of past love and 
past kindnes? prevailed with her ; the next words died 
away on her lips. She could only hold up the letter. 

Lady Janet declined to see the letter. Lady Janet 
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suddenly became absorbed in the ammgement of her 
bracelets, 

< I know what you daren't acknowledge, yoa fiMdiah 
child I ' she exclaimed. * You daren't acknowledge that 
you are tired of this dull house. My dear I I am en- 
tirely of your opinion — I am weary of my own magnifi- 
cence ; I long to be living in one snug little room, 
one servant to wait on me. Fll teU you what we 
do. We will go to Paris in the first place. My esE- 
oellent Migliore, prince of couriers, shall be the only 
person in attendance. He shall take a lodging for us 
in one of the unfieishionable quarters of Paris. We will 
rough it, Grace (to use the slang phrase), merely for 
a change. We will lead what they call a '' Bohemian 
life." I know plenty of writers and painters and actors 
in Paris — the liveliest society in the world, my dear, 
until one gets tired of them. We will dine at the 
restaurant, and go to the play, and drive about in 
shabby little hired carriages. And when it begins to 
get monotonous (which it is only too sure to do) we 
will spread our wings and fly to Italy, and cheat the 
winter in that way. There is a plan for you ! Mi^liore 
is in town. I will send to him this evening, and we 
will start to-morrow.' 

Mercy made another effort. 

' I entreat your ladyship to pardon me,' she resumed. 
' I have something serious to say. I am afraid ^ 

< I understand I You are afraid of crossing the 
Channel, and you don't like to say so plainly. Pooh I 
The passage barely lasts two hours ; we will shut our- 
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selves up ia a private cabin. I will send at once — the 
courier may be engaged. Riug the bell.' 

'Lady Janet, I must submit to my hard lot. I 
cannot hope to aBBOciate myself again with any future 
plans of yours ' 

' What ! you are afraid of our " Bohemian life " in 
Paris ? Observe this, Grace ! If there is one thing I 
hate more than another, it is " an old bead on young 
shoulders." I say no more, fiing the bell.' 

' This cannot go on, Lady Janet I No words can 
say how imworthy I feel of your kindness, how ashamed 
I am ' 

' Upon my honour, my dear, I agree with you. You 
oughX to be ashamed, at your age, of making me get 
up to ring the bell.' 

Her obstinacy was immovable; she attempted to 
rise from the couch. But one choice was left to Mercy. 
She anticipated Lady Janet, and rang the bell. 

The man-servant came in. He had bis little letter 
tray in his hand, with a card on it, and a sheet of paper 
beside the card, which looked like au open letter. 

* You know where my courier lives when he is in 
London ?' asked Lady Janet. 

* Yes, my lady.' 

' Send one of the grooms to him on horseback ; I 
am in a hurry. The courier is to come here without 
fail to-morrow morning — in time for the tidal train to 
Paris, You understand ? ' 

' Yes, my lady.' 

* What have you got there ? Anything for me ? ' 
' For Miss Boaeberry, my lady.' 
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Ab he answered, the man handed the card and the 
open letter to Mercy. 

^The lady is waiting in the morning-room, miss. 
She wished me to say she has time to spare, and she 
will wait for you if you are not ready yet.' 

Having delivered his message in those terms, he 
withdrew. 

Mercy read the name on the card. The Matron 
had arrived ! She looked at the letter next. It ap- 
peared to be a printed circular, with some lines in 
pencil added on the empty page. Printed lines and 
written lines swam before her eyes. She felt, rather 
than Haw, I^dy Janet's attention steadily and suspi- 
ciouslv fixed on her. Willi the Matron's arrival, the 
foredoDHied end of the flimsy false pretences and the 
cruel (h»liiyH had come. 

* A friend of yours, my dear?' 

* Yes, Lady Janet.' 

* Am I ac(iuainted with her ?' 
' I tliink not, I-Adv Janet.' 

'You appear to be agitated. Does yoiur visitor 
brinjif bad news ? Is there anything that I can do for 
you ? ' 

' You can add — immeasurably add, madam — to all 
your past kindness, if you will only bear with me and 
forgive me.' 

* Bear with you, and forgive you ? I don't under- 
stand.' 

' I will try to explain. Whatever else you may 
think of me, I^ady Janet, for God's sake don't think 
me ungrateful ! * 
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Lady Janet held up her hand for fiilence. 

' I dislike ezpIaoatioiiB,' she said, sharply. ' Xobody 
ought to know that better than you. Perhaps the 
lady's letter will explain for you. Why have you not 
looked at it yet ?' 

' I am in great trouble, madam, aa you noticed just 

' Have yoii any objection to my knowing who your 
Tisitor is ? ' 

* No, Lady Janet.' 

'Let me look at her card, then.' 

Mercy gave the Matron's eard to Lady Janet, as she 
had given the Matron's telegram to Horace. 

Lady Janet read the name on the card — conBidured 
— decided that it was a name quite unknown to her — 
and looked next at the address: 'Western District 
Refuge, Milbum Boad.' 

' A lady connected with a Refuge V she said, speak- 
ing to herself ; * and calling here by appointment — if I 
remember the servant's message? A strange time to 
choose, if she has come for a subscription ! ' 

She paused. Her brow contracted ; her face har- 
dened. A word from her would now have brought the 
interview to its inevitable end, and she refused to speak 
the word. To tbe last moment she persisted in ignoring 
the truth ! Placing the card on the couch at her side, 
she pointed with her long yellow-white forefinger to 
the printed letter lying side by side with her own letter 
on Mercy's lap. 

* Do you mean to read it, or not ? ' she asked. 
Mercy lifted her eyes, fast filling with tears, to Lady 

Janet's ttiee. 
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< May I beg that your ladyship will read it for me?' 
Ae said— and placed the Matron's letter in Lady Janelfs 
hand. 

It was a printed circular announcing a new der^ 
lopment in the charitable work of the Befuge. SuIh 
scribers were informed that it had been dbdded to 
extend the shelter and the training of the institution 
(thus far devoted to fallen women alone) so as to in- 
clude destitute and helpless children found wandering 
in the streets. The question of the number of diildren 
to be thus rescued and protected was Uft dependent, as 
a matter of course, on the bounty of the friends of the 
Sefuge ; the cost of the maintenance of each one child 
being stated at the lowest possible rate. A list of 
influential persons who had increased their subscriptions 
so as to cover the cost, and a brief statement of the 
progress already made with the new work, completed 
the appeal, and brought the circular to its end. 

The lines traced in pencil (in the Matron's hand- 
writing) followed on the blank page. 

'Your letter tells me, my dear, that you would 
like — remembering your own childhood — to be em- 
ployed when you return among us in saving other poor 
children left helpless on the world. Our circular will 
inform you that I am able to meet your wishes. My 
first errand this evening in your neighbourhood was to 
take charge of a poor child — ^a little girl — who stands 
sadly in need of our care. I have ventured to bring 
her with me, thinking she might help to reconcile you 
to the coming change in your life. You will find us 
both waiting to go back with you to the old house. 1 
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write this instead of saying it, hearing from the servant 
that JDU are not alone, and being unwilling to intrude 
myself, as a stranger, on the lady of the house.' 

Lady Janet read thn pencilled lines, as she bad 
lead the printed sentences, aloud. 'Without a word of 
comment, she laid the letter where she had laid the 
card ; and, rising from her seat, stood for a moment in 
silence, looking at Mercy. The sudden change in her 
which the letter had produced — quietly as it bad taken 
place — was terrible to see. On the frowning brow, in 
the flashing eyes, on the hardened lips, outraged love 
and outraged pride looked down on the lost woman, 
and said, as if in words, ' You have roused us at last.' 

'If that letter means anything,' she began, 'it 
means you are about to leave my house. There can be 
but one reason for your taking such a step as that.' 

' It is thj only atonement I can make, madam ' 

' I see another letter on your lap. Is it tay letter?' 

'Yes.' 

' Have you read it ? ' 

' I have read it.' 

' Have yon seen Horace Holmcroft ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Have you told Horace Holmcroft ' 

' Oh, Lady Janet ' 

' Don't interrupt me. Have you told Horace Holm- 
croft what my letter positively forbade you to commu- 
nicate, either to him or to any living creature? I 
want no protestations and excuses. Answer me in- 
stantly ; and answer in one word — Yes, or No.' 

Kot even that haughty language, not even those 
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pitiless tones, could extinguish in Mercy's heart the 
sacred memories of past kindness and past love. She 
fell on her knees — ^her outstretched hands touched 
Jjady Janet's dress. Lady Janet sharply drew her dress 
away, and sternly repeated her last words, 

'Yes, or No?' 

* Yes.' 

She had owned it at last ! To this end Lady Janet 
had submitted to Grace Eoseberry ; had offended Horace 
Holmcrofl ; had stooped for the first time in her life 
to concealments and compromises that degraded her. 
After all that she had sacrificed and suffered — there 
Mercy knelt at her feet, self-convicted of violating her 
commands, trampling on her feelings, deserting her 
house ! And wlio was tlie woman who had done this ? 
The same woman wlio had perpetrated the fraud, and 
who had persisted in the fraud, imtil her benefiEictress 
had descended to become her accomplice. Then, and 
then only, she bad suddenly discovered that it was her 
sacred duty to tell the trutli I 

In proud silence the great lady met the blow that 
liad fulleu ou her. In proud silence she tiuned her 
l)ack on her adopted daughter, and walked to the door. 

Mercy made her last appeal to the generous friend 
whom she had offended — to the second mother whom 
blie had loved. 

' Lady Janet I Lady Janet ! Don't leave me without 
a word. Oh, madam, try to feel for me a little ! I am 
returning to a life of humiliation — the shadow of my 
old disgrace is falling on me once more. We shall 
never meet again. Even though I have not deserved 
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it, let my repentance plead with you ! Say you forgive 
me!' 

Lady Janet turned round on the threshold of the 
door. 

' I never forgive ingratitude,' ehe said. ' Go back 
to the Refuge.' 

The door opened, and closed on her. Mercy was 
alone again in the room. 

Unforgiven by Horace, unforgiven by Lady Janet I 
She put her hands to her burning head — and tried to 
think. Oh, for the cool air of the night ! Oh, for the 
friendly shelter of the Refuge 1 She could feel those 
sad longings in her ; it was imposHible to think. 

She rang the bell — and shrank back the instant she 
had done it. Had she any right to take that liberty? 
She ought to have thought of it before she rang. 
Habit — all habit. How many hundreds of times she 
hod rung the bell at Mablethorpe House ! 

The servant came in. She amazed the man — she 
spoke to bira so timidly : she even apologised for trou- 
bling him ! 

' I am sorry to disturb you. 'Will you be so kind 
as to say to the lady that I am ready for her ? * 

' Wait to give that message,' said a voice behind 
them, ' until you hear the bell rung again.' 

Mercy looked round in amazement. Julian had 
returned to the library by the dining-room door. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

THE LAST TBIAL. 

The sen'ant left them together. Mercy spoke first. 

^ Mr. Gray I' she exclaimed, * why have you delayed 
my message ? If you knew all, you would know that 
it is far from being a kindness to me to keep me in 
this house.' 

He advanced closer to her — surprised by her words, 
alarmed by her looks. 

' Has anyone been here in my absence ? * he asked. 

' Lady Janet has been here in your absence. I can't 
speak of it — my heart feels crushed — I can bear no 
more. Let me go I ' 

Briefly as she had replied, she had said - enough* 
Julian's knowledge of Lady Janet's character told him 
what had happened. His face showed plainly that he 
was disappointed as well as distressed. 

' I had lioped to have been with you when you and 
my aunt met, and to have prevented this,' he said. 
* Believe me, she will atone for all that she may have 
harshly and hastily done, when she has had time to 
think. Try not to regret it, if she has made your 
hard sacrifice harder still. She has only raised you the 
higher — she has additionally ennobled you and en- 
deared you in my estimation. ForgiVe me, if I own 
this in plain words. I cannot control myself, I feel toe 
strongly.' 
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At other times Mercy might have heard the coming 
arowal in his tones, might have discovered it in his 
eyes. As it was, her delicate insight was dulled, her 
fine perception was blunted. She held out her hand to 
him, feeling a vague conviction that he was kinder to 
her than ever — and feeling no more. 

' I must thank you for the last time,' she said. * As 
long as life is left, my gratitude will be a part of my 
life. Let me go. While I have some strength left, let 
me go ! ' 

She tried to leave him, and ring the bell. He held 
her hand firmly, and drew her closer to him. 

' To the Eefuge ? ' he asked. 

' Yes ! ' she said. ' Home again I ' 

' Don't say that I ' he exclaimed. ' I can't bear to 
hear it Don't call the Eefuge your home I ' 

' What else is it ? Where else can I go ? ' 

* I have come here to tell you. I said, if you re- 
member, I had something to propose.' 

She felt the fervent pressure of his hand ; she saw 
the mounting enthusiasm flashing in his eyes. Her 
weary mind roused itself a little. She began to tremble 
under the electric influence of his touch. 

' Something to propose ? ' she repeated. ' What is 
there to propose ? ' 

' Let me ask you a question on my side. What 
have you done to-day ? ' 

' You know what I have done — it is your work,' she 
answered humbly. ' Why return to it now ? ' 

* I return to it for the last time; I return to it, with 
a purpose which you will soon understand. You have 
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abandoned your marriage engagement ; you have for- 
feited Lady Janet's love ; you have mined all your 
worldly prospects — ^you are now returning, aelf-devoted, 
to a life which you have yourself described as a life 
without hope. And all this you have done of your own 
free will— at a time when you are absolutely secure of 
your position in the house — for the sake of speaking the 
truth. Now tell me. Is a woman who can make that 
sacrifice a woman who will prove unworthy of the trust, 
if a man places in her keeping his honour and his 
name ? ' 

She imderstood him at last. She broke away from 
him witli a cry. She stood with her hands clasped, 
trembling and looking at him. 

He gave her no time to think. The words poured 
from his lips, without conscious will or conscious effort 
of his own. 

' Mercy, from the first moment when I saw you I 
loved you I You are free ; I may own it ; I may ask 
you to \yt my wife I ' 

She drew back from him farther and farther, with a 
wild, imploring gestiu-e of her hand. 

' No I no I ' she cried. ' Think of what you are 
saying ! Think of what you would sacrifice ! It can- 
not, must not, Ix^/ 

His face darkened with a sudden dread. His head 
fell on his breast. His voice sank so low that she 
could barely hear it. 

* I had forgotten something,' he said. ' You have 
reminded me of it.' 

She ventured back a little nearer to him. ^ Have I 
offended you ? ' 
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He smiled sadly. *You have enlightened me. I 
had forgottcD that it doesn't follow, because I love you, 
that you should love me in return. Say that it iti so, 
Mercy — and I leave you.' 

A faint tinge of colour roae on her face— then left 
it again paler than ever. Her eyes looked downward 
timidly under the eager gaze that he fastened on her. 

' How can I say so ? ' she answered simply. ' Where 
is the woman in my place whose heart could resist you ?' 

He eagerly advanced ; he held out his arms to her 
in breathless, speechless joy. She drew back from 
him once more with a look that horrified him — a look 
of blank despair. 

' Am / fit to be yom wife ? ' she asked. ' Must / 
remind you of what you owe to your high position, 
your spotless integrity, your famous name ? Think of 
all you have done for me, and then think of the black 
ingratitude of it if I ruin you for life by consenting to 
oiu marriage — if I selfishly, cruelly, wickedly, drag you 
down to the level of a woman like me ? ' 

'I raise you to my level when I make you my wife,' 
he answered. ' For heaven's sake do me justice 1 Don't 
refer me to the world and its opinions. It rests with 
you, and you alone, to make the misery or the happi- 
ness of my life. The world 1 Good God ! "What can 
the world give me in exchange for You ? ' 

She clasped her hands imploringly ; the tears flowed 
fast over her cheeks. 

*0h, have pity on my weakness I' she cried. 'Kindest, 
best of men, help me to do my hard duty towards you ! 
It is 80 hard, after all that I have suffered — ^wbeo my 
BB 
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heart is yearning for peace and happiness and love I ' 
She checked herself, shuddering at the words that had 
escaped her. < Bememher how Mr. Hobncroft has nsed 
me ! Remember how Lady Janet has left me I Re- 
member what I have told you of my life I The scorn 
of every creature you know would strike at you through 
me. No I no I no ! Not a word more. Spare me ! 
pity me I leave me ! ' 

Her voice failed her ; sobs choked her utterance. 
He sprang to her and took her in his arms. She was 
incapable of resisting him ; but there was no yielding 
in lier. Her head lay on his bosom, passive — horribly 
passive, like the head of a corpse. 

' ^I(»rcy ! ^ly darling I We will go away — we will 
leave England — we will t^ke refuge among new people, 
in a new world — I will change my name — I will break 
witii relatives, friends, everybody. Anything, anything, 
rather than lose you I ' 

She lifted her head slowly and looked at him. 

He suddenly released her; he reeled back like a 
man staggered by a blow, and dropped into a chair. 
B(»fore she had uttered a word he saw the terrible 
resolution in her face — Death, rather than yield to her 
own weakness and disgrace him. 

She stood with lier hands lightly clasped in front of 
her. Her grand head was raised; her soft grey eyes 
shone again undimmed by tears. The storm of emotion 
had swept over her and had passed away. A sad tran- 
quillity was in lier face ; a gentle resignation was in her 
voice. The calm of a martyr was the calm that con- 
fronted him as she spoke her last words. 
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' A woman who Las lived mj life, a woman who has 
suffered what I have suSered, may love you — as I love 
you — hut she must not be your wife, T/tot pluce is too 
high above her. Any other place ia too far below her 
and below you.' She paused, and advancing to the bell 
gave the signal for her departure. That done, she 
slowly retraced her steps until she stL>od at Julian's 
side. 

Tenderly she lifted his bead, and laid it for a mo- 
ment on her bosom. Silently she stooped, and touched 
his forehead nith her lips. All the gratitude that filled 
ner heart and all the sacrifice that rent it, were in chose 
two autions — so modestly, so tenderly performed I As 
the last lingering pressure of her fingers left him, Julian 
burst into tears. 

The 8er\'ant answered the bell. At the moment 
when he opened the door a woman's voice was audible, 
in the hall, speaking to bim. 

' Let the child go in,' the voice said. ' I will wait 
here.' 

The child appeared — the same forlorn little creature 
who had reminded Mercy of her own early years, on the 
day when she and Horace Holmctoft had been out for 
their walk. 

There was do beauty in iKia child ; no halo of 
romance brightened the commonplace horror of her 
story. She came cringing into the room, staring stu- 
pidly at the magnificence all round her — the daughter 
of the London streets I the pet creation of the laws of 
political economy! the savage and terrible product of 
a worn-out ^stem of government and of a civilisation 
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rotten to its core ! Cleaned for the first time in her 
life ; fed sufficiently for the first time in her life ; 
dressed in clothes instead of rags for the first time in 
lier life, Mercy's sister in adversity crept fearfully over 
the beautiful carpet, and stopped wouderstruck before 
the marbles of an inlaid table — a blot of mud on the 
splendour of the room. 

Mercy turned from Julian to meet the child. The 
woman's heart, hungering in its horrible isolation for 
something that it might liarmlessly love, welcomed the 
rescued >vaif of the streets as a consolation sent from 
God. Slie cauglit the stupefied little creature up in her 
arms. ' Kiss nie I' she wliispered in tlie reckless agony 
of tlie moment. 'Call me sister!' The child stared 
vacantly. Sister meant nothing to her mind but an 
older girl who was ^strong enough to beat her. 

Sh<^ put tlie iliild down again, and tmned for a last 
look at tlie man wliose happiness she had wrecked — in 
pity to hua. 

He had never moved. His head was down ; his 
face was hidden. 8he went back to him a few steps. 

* The others have gone from me without one kind 
word. Can yoxi forgive me ? ' 

He held out his hand to her without looking up. 
Sorely as she had wounded him, his generous natiure 
understood her. True to her from the first, lie was 
true to her still. 

* God bless, and comfort you,' he said in broken 
tones. ' The earth holds no nobler woman than 
you. 

She knelt and kissed the kind hand that pressed 
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hers for the last time. ' It doesn't end with this world,' 
she whispered, 'there is a better world to come!' Then 
she rose, and went back to the child. Hand-in hand, 
the two citizens of the Government of God — outcast* 
of the Government of Man — passed slowly down the 
length of the room. Then, out into the hall. Then, 
out into the night. The heavy clang of the closing 
door tolled the knell of their departure. They were 
gone. 

But the orderly routine of the house — inexorable na 
death — pursued its appointed coiu-se. As the clock 
struck the hour the dinner-bell rang. An interval of 
a minute passed, and marked the limit of delay. The 
butler appeared at the dining-room door. 

' Dinner is served, sir.' 

Julian looked up. The empty room met his eyes. 
Something white lay on the carpet close by him. It 
was her handkerchief — wet with lier tears. He took it 
up, and pressed it to )iis lips. Was that to be the last 
of her ? Had she left him for ever ? 

The native energy of the man, arming itself witli 
all the might of his love, kindled in him again. No I 
While life was in him, while time was before him, 
there was the hope of winning her yet 1 

He turned to the servant, reckless of what his face 
might betray. 

'Where is Lady Janet?' 

' In the dining-room, sir." 

He reflected for a moment. His own influence had 
failed. Through what other influence could he now 
hope to reach her ? As the question crossed his mind> 
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the light broke on him* He otw the way bock to lier 
^through the influence of Lady Janet. 

* Her hdyship is waiting, sir.* 

Julian entered the dining-room. 
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I. 

From Mr. Horace Holmcroft to Miss Grace 

ROSEBERRT. 

* I HASTEN to thank you, dear Miss Roseberry, for your 
very kind letter, received by yesterday's mail from 
Canada. Believe me, I appreciate your generous readi- 
ness to pardon and forget what I so rudely said to you 
at a time when the arts of an adventuress had blinded 
me to the truth. In the grace which has forgiven me 
I recognise the inbred sense of justice of a true lady. 
JHith and breeding can never fail to assert themselves ; 
I believe in them, thank God, more firmly than ever. 

* You ask me to keep you informed of the progress 
(»f Julian Gray's infatuation, and of the course of con- 
duct pursued towards him by Mercy Merrick. 

' If you had not favoured me by explaining your 
object, I might have felt some surprise at receiving, 
from a lady in your position, such a request as this. 
Ikit the motives by which you describe yourself as being 
.•ictuated are beyond dispute. The existence of Society* 
as you truly say, is threatened by the present lament- 
iible prevalence of Liberal ideas throughout the length 
and breadth of tlie land. We can only hope to protect 
ourselves against impostors interested in gaining a 
position among persons of our rank, by becoming in 
some sort (unpleasant as it may be) familiar with the 
arts by which imposture too frequently succeeds. If 
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we wish to know to what daring lengths cunning can 
gOy to what pitiable self-delusion credulity can consentt 
we must watch the proceedings — even while we shrink 
from them — of a Mercy Merrick and a Julian Gray* 

^ In taking up my narrative again, where my last 
letter left off, I must venture to set you right on one 
point. 

' Certain expressions which have escaped your pen 
suggest to me that you blame Julian Oray as the cause 
of Lady Janet's regrettable visit to the Befuge, the day 
after Mercy Merrick had left her house. This is not 
quite correct. Julian, as you will presently see, has 
enough to answer for, without being held responsible for 
errors of judgment in which he has had no share. Lady 
Janet (as she herself told me) went to the Befuge of 
her own free-will, to ask Mercy Merrick's pardon for 
the language which she hud used on the previous day. 
^^ I passed a night of such misery as no words can 
describe " — this, I assure you, is what her ladyship really 
said to me — ** thinking over what my vile pride and 
selfishness and obstinacy had made me say and do. I 
would have gone down on my knees to beg her pardon 
if she would have let me. My first happy moment was 
when I won her consent to come and visit me sometimes 
at Mablethorpe House." 

* You will, I am sure, agree with me that such ex- 
travagance as this is to be pitied rather than blamed. 
How sad to see the decay of the faculties with advancing 
age I It is a matter of grave anxiety to consider how much 
longer poor Lady Janet can be trusted to manage her 
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own affaire. I ahall take an opportunity of touching 
on the matter delicately when I nest see her lawyer. 

* I am atraying from my subject. And — is it not 
strange P — I am writing to you as confidentially as if 
we were old friends. 

' To return, to Julian G-ray. Innocent of instigating 
bis aunt's first visit to the Refuge, he is guilty of having 
induced hbr to go there for the second time, the day 
after I had despatched my last letter to you. Lady 
Janet's object on this occasion was neither more nor 
less than to plead her nephew's cause as hiunble suitor 
for the hand of Mercy Merrick. Imagine the descendant 
of one of the oldest families in England inviting an 
ar^venturess in a Refuge to honour a clergyman of the 
Church of England by becoming his wife ! In what 
times do we live I My dear mother shed tears of shame 
when she heard of it. How you would love and admire 
my mother \ 

' I dined at Mablethorpe House by previous appoint- 
ment, on the day when X>ady Janet returned from her 
degrading errand. 

' "Well ! " I said, waiting of course until the servant 
wiiE out of the room. 

' " Well," Lady Janet answered, " Julian was quit* 
right." 

' " Quite right in what ? " 

' " In saying that the earth holds no nobler woman 
than Mercy Merrick." 

' " Has she refused him again ? " 

' " She has refused him again." 

' " Thank God ! " I felt it fervently, and I said it 
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fervently. Lady Janet laid down her knife and fork, 
and fixed one of her fierce looks on me. 

' " It may not be your fault, Horace," she said, " if 
your nature is incapable of comprehending what is 
great and generous in other natures higher than yours. 
But the least you can do is to distrust your own capa- 
city of appreciation. For the future keep your opinions 
(on questions which you don^t understand) modestly to 
yourself. I have a tenderness for you for your fatlier^s 
sake ; and I take the most favourable view of your con- 
duct towards Mercy jNIerrick. I humanely consider it 
the conduct of a fool.'* (Her own words, Miss Rose- 
berry. I assure* you once more, her own words.) " But 
don't trespass too far on my indulgence — don't insinuate 
again that a woman who is good enougli (if she died 
this night) to go to Heaven, is not good enough to be 
my nephc^w's wife.'' 

* I expressed to you my conviction a little way back, 
that it was doubtful whether poor Lady Janet would be 
much longer competent to manage her own affairs. 
Perhaps you thought me hasty, tlicn ? What do you 
think, now? 

' It was of course useless to reply seriously to the 
extraordinary reprimand that I liad received. Besides, 
I was really shockcjd by a decay of principle which pro- 
ceeded but too plainly from decay of the mental jx)wers. 
I made a soothing and respectful reply; and I was 
favoured in return with some account of what bad 
really hapiK*ned at the Eefuge. My mother and my 
sisters were disgusted when I repeated the particulars 
to them. You will be disgasted too. 
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* The interesting penitent (expecting Lady Janet'e 
visit) waa, of course, discovered in a touching domestic 
position 1 She had a foundling baby asleep on ber lap; 
and she was teaching the alphabet to an ugly little 
vagabond girl whose acquaintance she had first made in 
the street. Just the sort of artful tableau vivaiU to 
impose on an old lady — was it not ? 

*You will imderstand what followed, when Lady 
Janet opened her matrimonial negotiation. Having 
perfected herself in her part, Mercy Merrick, to do her 
justice, was not the woman to play it, badly. The meet 
magnanimous sentiments flowed from her lips. She de- 
clared that her future life was devoted to acts of charity; 
typified of course by the foundling infant and the ugly 
Utile girl. However she might personally suffer, what- 
ever might be the sacrifice of her own feelings — observe 
how artfully this was put, to insinuate that she was her- 
self in love with bim ! — she could not accept from Mr. 
Julian Gray an honour of which she was unworthy. 
Her gratitude to him and her interest in him alike 
forbade her to compromise bis brilliant future, by con- 
senting to a marriage which woiUd degrade him in the 
estimation of all his friends. She thanked him (with 
tears); she thanked Lady Janet (with more tears); but 
she dare not, in the interests of hia honour and Ma 
happiness, accept the hand that he offered to her. Qod 
blesB and comfort bim ; and Grod help her to bear with 
her hard lot 

' The object of this contemptible comedy is plain 
enough to my mind. She is aimply holding off (Julian, 
as you know, is a poor mao), until the influence of 
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Lady Janet's persuasion is backed by the opening of 
Lady Janet's purse. In one word — Settlements ! But 
for the profanity of the woman's language, and the 
really lamentable credulity of the poor old lady, the 
whole thing would make a fit subject for a burlesque. 

' But the saddest part of the story is still to come. 

*• In due coiu'se of time, the lady's decision was com- 
xnunicated to Julian Gray. He took leave of his senses 
on the spot. Can you believe it ? — ^he has resigned his 
curacy I At a time when the church is thronged every 
Sunday to hear him preach, this madman shuts the 
door and walks out of the pulpit. Even Lady Janet 
was not far enough gone in folly to abet him in this. 
She remonstrated, like the rest of his friends. Per- 
fectly useless I He had but one answer to everything 
they could say : " My career is closed." What stuff ! 

' You will ask, naturally enough, what this perverse 
man is going to do next. I don't scruple to say that 
he is bent on committing suicide. Pray do not be 
alarmed ! There is no fear of the pistol, the rope, or 
the river. Julian is simply courting death — within 
the limits of the law. 

' This is strong language, I know. You shall hear 
what the facts are, and judge for yourself. 

' Having resigned his curacy, his next proceeding 
was to offer his services, as volunteer, to a new mis- 
sionary enterprise on the West Coast of Africa. The 
persons at the head of the Mission proved, most fortu- 
nately, to have a proper sense of their duty. Express- 
ing their conviction of the value of Jidian's assistance 
in the most handsome terms, they made it nevertheless 
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a condition of entertaining his proposal tbat he ehouM 
submit to ezaminatioD by a competent medical man. 
After some hesitation he consented to this. Tlie doctor's 
report was conclusive. In Julian's present state of 
health the climate of West Africa would in all pro- 
bability kill him in three months' time. 

< Foiled in his first attempt, he addressed himself 
next to a London Mission. Here, it was impossible to 
raise the question of climate ; and here, I grieve to say, 
he has succeeded. 

' He is now working — in other words, he is now 
deliberately risking his life — in the Mission to Green 
Anchor Fields. The district known by this name is 
situated in a remote part of London, near the Thames. 
It is notoriously infested by the most desperate and 
degraded set of wretches in the whole metropolitan 
population ; and it is so thickly inhabited that it is 
hardly ever completely free from epidemic disease. In 
this horrible place, and among these dangerous people, 
Julian is now employing himself from morning to night. 
Kone of bis old friends ever see him. Since he joined 
the Mission he has not even called oa Lady Janet Boy. 

' My pledge is redeemed — the facts are before you. 
Am I wrong in taking my gloomy view of the prospect ? 
I cannot forget that this unhappy man was once my 
friend ; and I really see no hope for him in the future. 
Deliberately self-exposed to the violence of ru£5ans 
and the outbreak of disease, who is to extricate him 
from his shocking position ? The one person who can 
do it is the person whose association with him would 
be bis ruin — Mercy Merrick. Heaven only knows what 
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disasters it may be my painful duty to communicate 
to you in my next letter I 

' You are so kind as to ask me to tell you something 
about myself and my plans. 

^ I have very little to say on either head. After 
what I have sufiTered — my feelings trampled on, my 
confidence betrayed — ^I am as yet hardly capable of 
deciding what I shall do. Ketuming to my old pro- 
fession — to the army — is out of the question, in these 
levelling days, when any obscure person who can pass 
an examination may call himself my brother officer, 
and may one day perhaps command me as my superior 
in rank. If I think of any career, it is the career of 
diplomacy. Birth and breeding have not quite disap- 
peared as essential qualifications in ihai branch of the 
public service. But I have decided nothing as yet. 

* My mother and sisters, in the event of your re- 
turning to England, desire me to say that it will afford 
them the greatest pleasure to make yoiu: acquaintance. 
Sympathising with me, they do not forget what you 
too have suffered. A warm welcome awaits you when 
you pay yoiu* first visit at our house. 

* Most truly yours, 

' HOBACE HOLMCBOFT.' 
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Fnym. Mias Gbacb Roseberbt (o Mr, Hobace 

HOLHCBOFT. 

' Dear Mb. HoutcRorr, 

' I snatch a few momente from my other avoca- 
tions to thank you for your most interesting and 
delightful letter. How well you describe, how ac- 
curately you judge I If Literature stood a little 
higher as a profession, I should almost advise you 
— but no I if you entered Literature, how could 
yovu associate with the people whom you would be 
likely to meet ? 

* Between ourHelves, I always thought Mr. Julian 
Gray an over-rated man. I will not say he has justi- 
fied my opinion. I will only Bny I pity him. But, 
dear Mr. Holmcroft, how can you, with your sound 
judgment, place the sad alternatives now before him 
on the same level ? To die in Green Anchor Fields, 
or to fall into the clutches of that vile wretch — is 
there any comparison between the two ? Better a 
thousand times die at the post of duty than marry 
Mercy Merrick. 

' As I have written the creature's name, I may add 
— so as to have all the sooner done with the subject — 
that I shall look with anxiety for your next letter. Do 
not suppose that I feel the smallest curiosity about 
this degraded and designing woman. My interest in 
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her is purely religious. To persons of my devout turn 
of mind, sbe is an awful warning. When I feel Satan 
near me — it will be 8uch a means of grace to think of 
Mercy Merrick ! 

^ Poor Lady Janet ! I noticed those signs of mental 
decay to which you so feelingly allude, at the last 
interview I had with her in Mablethorpe House. If 
you can find an opportunity, will you say that I 
wish her well, here and hereafter ? and will you 
please add, that I do not omit to remember her in 
my prayers ? 

^ There is just a chance of my visiting England 
towards the close of the autumn. My fortunes have 
changed since I wrote last. I have been received as 
reader and companion by a lady who is the wife of one 
of our high judicial functionaries in this part of the 
world. I do not take much interest in hinx ; he is 
what they call a " self-made man." His wife is charm- 
ing. Besides being a person of highly intellectual 
tastes, she is greatly her husband's superior — as you 
will understand when I tell you that she is related to 
the Gommerys of Pommery; iwt the Pommerys of 
Gommery, who (as yo\u: knowledge of our old families 
will inform you) only claim kindred with the younger 
branch of that ancient race. 

*In the elegant and improving companionship 
which I now enjoy, I should feel quite happy but for 
one drawback. The climate of Canada is not favourable 
to my kind patroness ; and her medical advisers recom- 
mend her to winter in London. In this event, I am to 
have the privilege of accompanying her. Is it neces- 
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saiy to add that my first visit will be paid at your 
bouse ? I feel already united by sympathy to yoiur 
mother and your sisters. There is a sort of free- 
masonry among gentlewomen, is there not? With 
best thanks and remembrances, and many delightful 
aQticipatioas of your next letter, believe me, dear 
Mr. Holmcroft, 

' Truly yours, 

'G-KACE R08SBXEHI.' 



III. 

From, Mb. HoitACE Holucrott U) Miss Qbicb 



* Mr DBAR Miss Rosebebby, 

' Pray excuse my long silence. I have waited 
for mail after mail, iu the hope of being able to send 
you some good news at last. It is useless to wait 
longer. My worst forebodings have been realised : my 
painful duty compels me to write s letter which will 
surprise and shock you. 

* Let me describe events in their order as they hap- 
pened. In this way I may hope to gradually prepare 
your mind for what is to come. 

' About three weeks after I wrote to you last, Julian 
(rray paid the penalty of his headlong rashness. I do 
not mean that he suffered any actual violence at the 
hands of the people among whom he bad caat his lot. 
On the contrary, he succeeded, incredible as it may 
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appear, in producing a &vourabIe impression on the 
ruffians about him. As I understand it, they began bj 
respecting his courage in venturing among them alone; 
and they ended in discovering that he was really inter- 
ested in promoting their welfare. It is to the other 
peril, indicated in my last letter, that he has fidlen a 
victim — the peril of disease. Not long after he b^;an 
his labours in the district fever broke out. We only 
heard that Julian had been struck down by the epi- 
demic when it was too late to remove him from tiie 
lodging that he occupied in the neighbourhood. I made 
enquiries personally the moment the news reached U8. 
The doctor in attendance refused to answer for his life. 

^ In this alarming state of things, poor Lady Janet, 
impulsive and unreasonable as usual, insisted on leav- 
ing Mablethorpe House and taking up her residence 
near her nepliew. 

' Finding it impossible to persuade her of the folly 
of removing from home and its comforts at her age, I 
felt it my duty to accompany her. We found accom- 
modation (such as it was) in a riverside inn, used by 
ship-captains and commercial travellers. I took it on 
myself to provide the best medical assistance; Liady 
Janet's insane prejudices against doctors impelling her 
to leave this important part of the arrangements en- 
tirely in my hands. 

* It is needless to weary you by entering into details 
on the subject of Julian's illness. 

*The fever pursued the ordinary course, and was 
characterised by the usual intervals of delirium and 
exhaustion succeeding each other. Subser[uent events, 
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which it is, unfortunately, necessary to relate to you, 
leave me no choice but to dwell (as briefly as poasible) 
on the painful subject of the delirium. In other cases, 
the wanderings of fever-stricken people present, I am 
told, a certain variety of range. In Julian's case they 
were limited to 00c topic. He talked incesi>antly of 
Mercy Merrick. His invariable petition to his medical 
attendants entreated them to send for her to nurse him. 
Day and night that one idea was in his mind, and that 
one name on his lips. 

* The doctors naturally made enquiries as to this 
absent person. I was obliged (in confidence) to state 
the circiunafances to them plainly. 

' Tlie eminent physician whom I had colled iu to 
superintend the treatment behaved admirably. Though . 
he has risen from the lower order of the people, he has, 
strange to say, the instincts of a gentleman. He tho- 
roughly understood oiu trying position, and felt all the 
importance of preventing such a person as Mercy Mer- 
rick from seizing the opportunity of intruding herself 
at the bedside, A soothing prescription (I have his 
own authority for saying it) was all that was required 
to meet the patient's case. The local doctor, on the 
other hand, a young man (and evidently a red-hot 
Radical), proved to be obstinate, and, considering his 
position, insolent as well. " I have nothing to do with 
the lady's character and witli your opinion of it," he 
said to me, " I have only, to the best of my judgment, 
to point out to you the likeliest means of saving the 
patient's life. Our art is at the end of itc resoiu-cex. 
Send for Mercv Merrick, no matter who sho is or what 
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ehe is. There is just a chance — especially if she proves 
to be a sensible person and a good nurse — that be may 
astonish you all by recognising her. In that case only 
bis recovery is probable. If you persist in disregarding 
his entreaties, if you let the delirium go on for four 
and twenty hours more, he is a dead man.'' 

' Lady Janet was, most unluckily, present when 
this impudent opinion was delivered at the bedside. 

' Need I tell you the sequel? Galled upon to choose 
between the course indicated by a physician who is 
making his five thousand a year, and who is certain of 
the next medical baronetcy, and the advice volunteered 
by an obscure general practitioner at the East End of 
London, who is not making his five hundred a year — 
need I stop to inform you of her ladyship's decision ? 
You know her ; and you will only too well understand 
that her next proceeding was to pay a third visit to the 
Refuge. 

* Two hours later — I give you my word of honour I 
am not exaggerating — Mercy Merrick was established 
at Julian's bed^jid(^ 

* The excuse, of coiu-se, was that it was her duty not 
to let any private scruples of her own stand in the way, 
when a medical authority had declared that she might 
save tlie patient's life. You will not be surprised to 
hear that I withdrew from the scene. ITie physician 
followed my example — after having written his soothing 
prescription, nnd having been grossly insulted by the 
local practitioner's refusal to make use of it. I went 
back in the doctor's carriage. He spoke most feelingly 
and properly. Without giving any positive opinion, 
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I could see that he had abandoaed all hope of Juliao's 
recovery. "We are in the hands of Providence, Mr. 
Holmcroft "—those were his last words as he eet me 
down at my mother's dour. 

' I have hardly the heart to go ou. If I studied my 
own wishes, I should feel inclined to atop here. 

* Let meat least hasten to the end. In two or three 
days' time, I received my first latelligeDce of the patient 
and his nurse. Lady Janet informed me that he had 
recognised her. When I heard this I felt prepared for 
what was to come. The next report announced that 
he was gaining strength, and the next that be was out 
of danger. Upon this. Lady Janet returned to Mable- 
thorpe House. I called there a week ago — and heard 
that he had been removed to the seaside. I called 
yesterday — and received the latest information from 
her ladyship's own lips. My pen almost refuses to 
write it. Mercy Merrick has consented to marry him ! 

' Ad Outrage on Society — that is how my mother 
and my sisters view it ; that is how you will view it too. 
My mother has herself struck Julian's name off her in- 
vitation list. The servants have their orders if be pre- 
sumes to call : " Not at home." 

' I am unhappily only too certain that I am correct, 
in writing to you of this disgraceful marriage as of a 
settled thing. Lady Janet went the length of showing 
me the letters — one from Julian ; the other from the 
woman herself. Fancy Mercy Merrick in correspondence 
with Lady Janet Roy I — addressing her as '^ My dear 
Lady Janet," and signing, " Yours afFectionately " I 

' I had not the patience to read either of the letters 



through. Julians toue is the tone of a Socialist; in 
m; opiDioD Lis bishop ought to be informed of it. As 
for her, elie plays her part juat «s cleverly with her pen 
OB she played it with her tongue. " I cannot disgtiiae 
from myself that I am wrong in yielding." . . . "Sad 
forebodinga fill my mind when I think of the future." 
..." I feel an if the first contemptuous look that is 
cast at my husband will destroy tiij happiness though it 
may not disturb /tmi." ■ . . " As lonp; aa I was parted 
from him I could control my own weakness; 1 could 
accept my hard lot. But how can I n-sist him, after 
having watched for week? at his lit-dside ; after having 
Been his first smile, and heard his first grateful words to 
me while I was slowly helping him back to life?" 

' There is the tone which she takes tbrough four 
closely written pages of nauseous humility and clap- 
trap sentiment! It is enough to make oce despise 
women. Thank God, there is the contrast at hand, to 
remind me of what is due to the bett«r few among the 
sex. I feel that my mother and my sisters are doubly 
precious to me now. May I add, on the side of conso- 
lation, that I prize with hardly inferior gratitude, the 
privilege of corresponding with you f 

'Farewell, for the present. I am too rudely shaken 
in my most cherished convictions, I am too depresaed 
and disheartened, to write more. All good wishes go 
with you, dear Miss Boseberry, imtil we meet. 
' Most truly yours, 

'HORACB HoLltCROFT.' 
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IV. 

Extracts from the Diart of The Beteeend Jclian 

Gray. 

first extract. 



• . • 



A MONTH to-day since we were married ! I 
have only one thing to say: I would cheerfully go 
through all that I have suffered, to live this one month 
over again. I never knew what happiness was imtil now. 
And better still, I have persuaded Mercy that it is all 
her doing. I have scattered her misgivings to the 
winds ; she is obliged to submit to evidence, and to 
own that she can make the happiness of my life. 

' We go back to London to-morrow. She regrets 
leaving the tranquil retirement of this remote seaside 
place— she dreads change. I care nothing for it. It is 
all one to me where I go so long as my wife is with me.' 

SECOND EXTRACT. 

*The first cloud has risen. I entered the room 
unexpectedly just now, and found her in tears. 

* With considerable diflBculty I persuaded her to tell 
me what had happened. Are there any limits to the 
mischief that can be done by the tongue of a foolish 
woman ? The landlady at my lodgings is the woman, 
in this case. Having no decided plans for the future 
as yet, we returned (most unfortimately, as the event 
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has proved) to the rooms in London which I inhabited 
in my bachelor days. They are still mine for six weeks 
to come, and Mercy was unwilling to let me incur the 
expense of taking lier to an hotel. At break&st this 
morning, I rashly congratulated myself (in my wife's 
hearing) on finding that a much smaller collection 
than u«ual of letters and cards had acciunulated in 
my absence. Breakfast over, I was obliged to go out. 
Painfully sensitive, poor^thing, to any change in my 
experience of the little world aroimd me which it is 
possible to connect with the event of my marriage, 
Mercy questioned the landlady in my absence about 
the diminished number of my visitors and my corre- 
spondents, Tlie woman seized the opportunity of gos- 
siping about me and my aflfairs, and my wife's quick 
perception drew the right conclusion unerringly. My 
marriage has decided certain wise heads of families 
on discontinuing their social relations with me. The 
facts, unfortunately, speak for themselves. People who 
in former years habitually called upon me and invited 
me — or wlio, in tlie event of my absence, habitually 
wrote to me at this se^ison — liave abstained witli a re- 
marka])le unanimity from calling, inviting, or writing 
now. 

*It would have been sheer waste of time — to say 
nothing of its also implying a want of confidence in my 
wife — if I had attempted to set things right by dis- 
puting Mercy's conclusion. I could only satisfy her 
that not so much as the shadow of disappointment or 
mortification rested on my mind. In this way I have, 
to some extent, succeeded in composing my poor dar- 
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ling. Bui the wound has been inflicted, and the wound 
is felt. There is no disguising that result. I must 
&ce it boldly. 

' Trifling as this incident is in my estimation, it 
has decided me on one point already. In shaping my 
future course, I am now resolved to act on my own 
convictions — in preference to taking the well-meant 
ad%-ice of such friends as are still left to me. 

' Most of my success in life has been gained in the 
pulpit. I am what is termed a popular preacher — but 
I have never, in my secret self, felt any exultation in 
my own notoriety, or any estraurdinary respect for the 
means by which it has been won. In the first place, 
I have a very low idea of the importance of oratoiy as 
an intellectual accomplishment. There is no other 
art in wlticb the conditions of .success are so easy 
of attainment ; there is no other art in the practice 
of which so much that is purely superficial passes itself 
off habitually for something that claims to be profound. 
Then again, how poor it is in the results which it 
achieves 1 Take my own case. How often (for ex- 
ample) have I thtmdered with all my heart and soul 
against the wicked extravagance of dress amongst 
women — against their filthy false hair, and their 
nauseous powders and paints \ How often (to take 
another example) have I denounced the mercenary 
and material spirit of the age, the habitual corrup- 
tions and dishonesties of commerce, in high places and 
in low I What good have I done ? I have delighted 
the very people whom it was my object to rebuke. 
"What a charming sermon!" "More eloquent than 
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ever!*^ mj ngej ^ dread the sermon at the other 
church — do you know I quite look forward to it now ?*? 
That is the effect I produce on Sunday. On Monday 
the women are off to the milliners to spend more 
money than ever ; the City men are off to business to 
make more money than ever — while my grocer, loud 
in my praises in his Sunday coat, turns up his week- 
day sleeves and adulterates his &vourite preacher's 
sugar as cheerfully as usual ! 

' I have often, in past years, felt the objections to 
pursuing my career which are here indicated. They 
were bitterly present to my mind when I resigned my 
curacy, and they strongly influence me now. 

*I am weary of my cheaply-won success in the 
pulpit. I am weary of society as I find it in my time. 
I felt some respect for myself, and some heart and 
hope in my work, among the miserable wretches in 
Oreen Anchor Fields. But I cannot, and must not, 
return among them : I have no right, now^ to trifle 
with my health and my life. I must go back to my 
preaching, or I must leave England. Among a pri- 
mitive people ; away from the cities — in the far and 
fertile West of the great American continent — I might 
live- happily with my wife, and do good among my 
neighbours ; secure of providing for our wants out of 
the modest little income which is almost useless to me 
here. In the life whicli I thus picture to myself I see 
love, peace, health, and duties and occupations that 
are worthy of a Christian man. What prospect is 
before me, if I take tlie advice of my friends and stay 
here? Wc/k of which I am weary, because I have 
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long since ceased to respect it ; petty malice that 
strikes at -me through my wife, and mortifies and 
humiliates her, turn where she may. If I had only 
myself to think of, I might defy the worst that malice 
can do. But I have Mercy to think of — Mercy, whom 
I love better than my own life I Women live, poor 
things, in the opinions of others. I have had one 
warning already of what my wife is likely to suffer at 
the hands of my " friends " — Heaven forgive me for 
misusing the woi-d ! Shall I deliberately expose her to 
fresh mortifications ? — and this for the soke of returning 
to a career the rewards of which I no longer prize? 
No 1 We will both be happy — we will both be free ! 
God is merciful ; Nature is kind ; Love is true, in the 
New World as well as the Old. To the New World we 
will go I ' 

THIBD BZTBACT. 

' I hardly know whether I have done right or wrong. 
I mentioned yesterday to Lady Janet the cold reception 
of me on my retiun to London, and the painful sense of 
it felt by my wife. 

( My aunt looks at the matter from her own peculiar 
point of view, and makes light of it accordingly. " You 
never did, and never will, understand Society, Julian," 
said her ladyship. "ITiese poor stupid people simply 
don't know what to do. They are waiting to be told 
by a person of distinction whether they ore, or are not, 
to recognise your marriage. In plain English, they 
are waiting to be led by Me. Consider it done. I will 
lead them." 
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* I thoughtmy aunt was joking. The event of to- 
day has shown me that she is terribly in earnest. 
Lady Janet has issued invitations for one of her grand 
balls at Mablethorpe House; and she has cauaed the 
report to be circulated everywhere that the object of 
the festival is ^ to celebrate the marriage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian Gray I ** 

* I at first refused to be present. To my amazement^ 
however, Mercy sides with my aunt. She reminds me 
of all that we both owe to Lady Janet ; and she has 
persuaded me to alter my mind. We are to go to the 
ball — at my wife's express request I 

^ The meaning of this, as I interpret it, is that my 
poor love is still pursued in secret by the idea that my 
marriage has injured me in the general estimation. 
She will suffer anything, risk anjrthing, believe any- 
thing, to be freed from that one haunting thought. 
Lady Janet predicts a social triumph ; and my wife's 
despair — not my wife's conviction — accepts the pro- 
phecy. As for me, I am prepared for the result. It 
will end in our going to the New World, and trying 
Society in its infancy, among the forests and the plains. 
I shall quietly prepare for our departure, and own what 
I have done at the right time — that is to say, when 
the ball is over.' 

FOUBTH EXTBACT. 

* I have met with the man for my purpose — an old 
college friend of mine, now partner in a firm of ship- 
owners, largely concerned in emigration. 

^Oae of their vessels sails for America, from the 
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port of LoodoD, iii a fortnight ; touching at Plymouth. 
By a fortunate coincidence, Lady Janet's ball takes 
place in a fortnight. I see my way. 

'Helped by the kindness of my friend, I have 
arranged to have a cabin kept in reserve, on payment 
of a small deposit. If the ball ends (as I believe it 
will) in new mortifications for Mercy — do what they 
may, I defy them to mortify me— I have only to say 
the word by telegraph, and we shall catch the ship at 
Plymouth. 

' 1 know the effect it will have when I break the 
news to her ; but I am prepared with my remedy. The 
pages of my diary, written in past years, will show 
plainly enough that it is not ahc who is driving me 
away from England. She will see the longing in me 
for other work and other scenes, expressing itself over 
and over again, long before the time when we first met.' 



' Mercy's ball-dress — a present from kind Lady 
Janet — is finished. I was allowed to see the first trial, 
or preliminary rehearsal, of this work of art. I don't in 
the least understand the merits of silk and lace ; but 
one thing I know— my wife will be the most beautiful 
woman at the ball. 

' The same day I called on Lady Janet to thank her, 
and encountered a new revelation of the wayward and 
original character of my dear old aunt. 

' She was on the point of tearing up a letter when 
I went into her room. Seeing me, she suspended her 
purpose and banded me the letter. It was in Mercy's 
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handwriting. Lady Janet pointed to a passage on the 
lost page. *' Tell jour wife, witli my love," she said, 
" thut I am the most obstinate woman of the two. I 
poaitively refuse to rciid her, as I positively refuse to 
listen to lier, whenever she attempts to return to tliat 
one subject. Now give mc the letter huck," I gave it 
back, and saw it torn up before my face. The one 
topic prohibited to Mercy as sternly as ever is still the 
personation of Grace Rosebeny ! Nothing could have 
been more naturally introduced, or more delicately 
managed, than my wife's brief reference to the aubject. 
No matter. The reading of the first line was enough. 
Lady Janet shut her eyes and destroyed the letter — 
Lady Janet will live and die absolutely ignorant of the 
true story of "Mercy Merrick." What unanswerable 
riddles we are I la it wonderful if we perpetually fail 
to understand one another ? ' 

LASI EXTBACr. 

* The moming after the ball. 

'It is done and over. Society has beaten I«d; 
Janet. I have neither patience nor time to write at 
•ny length of it. We leave for Plymouth by the after- 
noon express. 

* We were rather late in arriving at the ball. The 
magtiificent rooms were filling &Bt. Walking through 
them with my wife, she drew my attention to a circum- 
stance which I had not noticed at tbe time. " Julian," 
she said, " look round among the ladies, and tell me if 
you see anything strange." As I looked round the band 
b^^n playing a waltz. I observed that a few people 
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only passed by 119 to t)ie dancing-room. I noticed next 
that of thoae few, fewer still were young. At last it 
burst upon me. With certain exceptions (so rare as to 
prove the rule), there were no young girls at Lady 
Janet's baU. I took Mercy at once back to the recep- 
tion-room. Lady Janet's iace showed that she too was 
aware of what had happened. The guests were still 
arriving. We received the men and their wives, the 
men and their mothers, the men and their grand- 
mothers — but, in place of their unmarried daughters, 
elaborate excuses offered with a shameless politeness 
wonderful to see. Yes ! This was how the matrons in 
high life bad got over the difficulty of meeting Mra. 
Julian Gray at Lady Janet's hoitse ! 

'Let me do strict justice to everyone. The ladies 
who w«*6 present showed the needful respect for their 
hostess. They did their duty — no, overdid it, is perhaps 
the better phrase. 

' I really had no adequate idea of the coarseness and 
rudeness which have filtered their way through society 
in these later times until I saw the reception accorded 
to my wife. The days of prudery and prejudice are 
days gone by. Excessive amiability and excessive 
liberality are the two favourite assumptions of the 
modem generation. To see the women expressing their 
liberal forgetfulness of my wife's misfortunes, and the 
men their amiable anxiety to encourage her husband — 
to hear the same set phrases repeated in every room : 
" So charmed to make your acquaintance, Mrs. Gray; 
no mucA obliged to dear Lady Janet for giving us this 
opportunity I Julian, old mac, what a beautiful orea- 
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tore ! I envy you ; upon my honour, I en\y you I ''— 
to receive this sort of welcome, emphasised by obtrusive 
hand-shakings, sometimes actually by downright kissings 
of my wife, and then to look round and see that not one in 
thirty of these very people had brought their unmarried 
daughters to the ball, was, I honestly belie>^e, to see 
civilised human nature in its basest conceivable aspect-. 
The New World may have its disappointments in store 
for us — but it cannot possibly show us any spectacle so 
abject as the spectacle which we witnessed last night at 
my aunt's ball. 

* Lady Janet marked her sense of the proceeding 
adopted by her guests, by leaving them to themselves. 
Her guests remained and supped heartily notwithstand- 
ing. They all knew by experience that there were no 
stale dishes and no cheap wines at Mablethorpe House. 
They drank to tho end of the bottle, and they ate to 
the last truffle in the pie. 

' Mercy and I had an interview with my aunt up- 
stairs before we left. I felt it necessary to state plainly 
my resolution to leave England. The scene that fol- 
lowed was so painful, that I cannot prevail on myself 
to return to it in these pages. My wife is reconciled 
to our departure ; and Lady Janet accompanies us as 
far as Plymouth— these are the results. No words can 
express my sense of relief now that it is all settled. The 
one sorrow I shall carry away witli me from the shores 
of England will be the sorrow of parting with dear 
warm-hearted Lady Janet. At her age it is a parting 
for life. 

*So closes my connection with my own country. 
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While I Lave Mercy by my aide, I face the unkDown 
future, certain of carrying my happiuesB with me, go 
where I may. We shall find five hundred adventurers 
like ourselves, when we join the emigrant ship, for 
whom their native land has no occupation and no 
home. Gentlemen of the Statistical Department, add 
two more to the number of Eocial failures produced \fy 
England in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one — Julian Gray and Mercy Merrick.* 
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Val&ume, small folio, Idlf-morocco extra, Z6 ^.\ Ldive Paper copies impeiikl 
folio, half-niDrocca Hin, C% Bi. 

COTMAN'S ETCHINQS OF AKCHITBCTUKAL RBMAZHS, 

chicRy Nomun ind Gothic, in vaiious Counliei in Enilaiid, but priodpillr in 
Norfolk, -iih DeKiiniivc Notice, by D*w50iiTu»K«n snd Archiwclutid ObMT- 

Etching^ half-noiDcco, top cdgei gilt, Ci Si. 
COTUAN'S LIBER STUDIORUM. A Series of Landscape 
Studicand Origiml Compoiiiioni for ihe Uiit of Aft Stud!nt., coniiitlng o( 

COWP£B'S POBTICAL WORKS. IncIudEne his Translation of 
HoMiK. Ediird by the Rfv, K. F. C«w. With Ponnit and ifl St«l Engm- 
ines after Haiivev. Royal 8»o, clolh emia, gilt tdget. IM. id. 
"Iloniiioknaw yDui opinion of Caw«cr'i Trandaiion. The £>Aifrr «P«uUr 

i> purely very Hoineric.. What nobler than the ippeaiaace of Fhpbui at the \k- 

taii'y^CHf.lli.t.!,l.nts,i>iiiLitlirli>Ci>liri^[i, 

CREAST'S MEMOIRS OF EMXKENT ETONIANS; with 

No.^cfs of ihc Early History of Eton College. By Sir EpwAan Cbbasv, Author 
of -' The Fifteen Decisive Balllel of the Vorld." A Nev Edluon. with large 
Addillons and llluittalioni. C'Dwo Gvo. clolh extra. [/■ Ihtprtu. 

CRUIKSHANK AT HOME. Talcs and Sketches by Ihe 

most Popular Aulhon. With numeroul Illuslrationi hy RoBUT Callll SHANK 
and RoDBRT Seyhdur. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S ODD VOLUME, or Book 
of Variety, Illuitrated by Toro Odd Fellowt-ScvHtJuii and Ciuikshahk. 
Four Vol<. bound in Two, fcap. Bto, clolh extra, cilt. lOI. dd. 

CRUIESHANE'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
.Smiis: The First from iBjq to 184} ; the Skond from 1844 toiBsj. AOaiher- 
ing oF the DesT Humodk of Tkackeiiav, Hood, Mathiw, Albeut Smith. 
A'Beckett, RonitET Bbou^h, Ac. With »oo Woodcuts and Steel Engrsiingi 
byCRiiiK5H*«K, HiNii, Landeli,s,&c. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, iwo very thiat 

CRUIKSHANK'S UNIVERSAL SONGSTER. The lareeit 

O>llei:tion extant oi the best Old English Sonti (up»ard> of jooo). With > 
ErTRia-ines on Meel and Wood by Gao»GS Uld R. Cruikshank, and 8 Portrait!. 

CUSSANS' HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. Wilh Inslniclions 

E. CtissANS. Illni.iaied wilh ^ Plates and'v^cuu, Crowti%vo,%lot?eMra, 
gilt and embUuDned, 71.&/. 
OUSSANS' HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE. A Cotintr 

its class.' By^HN E°!5uMANS°'llli!st™'(d"with fullest Plates oil Co(^^^ 

Anatomy. Sew Ediiion. with cbnsidetitile Addiiions by W. B. Caw RNtBR and 
J. O. Wbitwood. , lUi»tn,l«l by many Hundred Wood EngtaTlngi, and nume- 



8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

CYCLOPEDIA OF COSTUME ; or, A Dictionary of D r e a Rggd, 

Ecclesbstical, Civil, and Military' — from the Earliest Period ia EnflaDd to the 

reign of George the Third. Including Notices of GmtemponuicoiisFashioiis on 

the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the PkiDci- 

pal Countries of Europe. By J. K. Planch A, Somerset Herald. To be Cbm- 

pleted in Twenty-fotir Part% quarto, at Five Shillings each, pro fiM dy illuatraled 

oy Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. — A rroqiectus wsU 1m 

sent upon application. [/« cmtrtt ff fukiicmfien^ 

"There is no subject c(»inected with dress with which * Somerset Herald' is doc 

as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life. The 

gathered knowledge of many years is placed before the world in chu his latest 

work, and when finished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valuable. 

The numerous illustrations are all eflective^fcr their accuracy the author is lespoo- 

sible ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a proper 

comprehension of the text, are satisfactory as works of art." — Art Jommml, 

"These, the first numbers of a Cvclopxdia of Ancient and Modem Costnine, ghre 
promise that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect woilcs ever 
published upon the subject l*he illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
would, even without the leuerpress, render the work an invaluable book of refercnce 
for information as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadriUes. ^^-Stmndavd. 
'Destined, we anticipate, to be the standard English work on dress." — Buiidtr. 






' Promises to be a very complete work on a subject of the greatest in^mrtauice to 
the historian and the arcnxologist.** — Tablet. 

" Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated.**— ^/am^sn/, second notice. 
'ARBLAys (Madame) DIARY AND LETTERa Edited 

■^ by her Niece, CiiASUJTTK Barrf.tt. A New Edition, in Four Vols., 8vo. 
Illustrated by numerous fine Portraits engraved on Steel. [/n ^re^rmiiam, 

DIBDIN'S (T. F.) BIBLIOMANIA: or, Book- Madness : A 
lUbliographical Romance. With numerous Illustrations. A New Edition, with 
a Supplement, including a Key to the Assumed Charac*^rs in the Drama. Demy 
8vo, half-Koxlnirghe, aix. ; a few Large Paper copies, haif-Koxburshe, the edges 
altogether uncut, at iis. [/» tlu press. 

DICKENS' LIFE AND SPEEOHEa Royal i6mo, cloth extra, 

DISCOUNT TABLES, on a new and simple plan ; to facilitate the 
Discounting of Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Elankinff and Current 
Accounts, &c. ; showing, without calculation, the number of days from every day 
in the year to any other day. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo, ch)th extra, yx. 

DON QUIXOTE : A Revised Translation, based upon those of 
MoTTBL'X, Jarvis, and Smollett. With 50 Illustrations by Armstrong and 
Tony Johannot. Koyal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, lor. td. 

DON QUIXOTE IN SPANISH.— EL INGENIOSO HIDALOO 
DON QUIJOTE DE I^ MANCHA Nueva Edidon, corregida y revisada. 
Por Miguel ds Cervantes Saavbdra. Complete in One Volume, poat 8vo, 
nearly 700 pages, cloth extra, price 4«. 6</. 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOaT. 

Containing, in 150 beautifullv Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, Cnina. New Holland, North and South America, Ger- 
many, &c. With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O. WasT- 
WOOD, F.L.S. Three Vols., 4to, half-morocco extra, £^1 54. 

DULWIOH GALLERY (The): A Series of 50 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, from the most celebrated Pictures in this Collection, executed by the 
Ciatodian, R. Cockbvrn, and mounted upon Ourdboard, m Um "^in rr of 
Diawings. Imperial folio, in portfolio, ;Ci6 i6f. 
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DUNLOP*S HISTORY OP FICTION: Being a Critical and 
Analytical Accouflt of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the 
Earliest Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Day, with General Index. 
Third Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, qx. 



inDGEWORTH'S (Maria) TALES AND NOVELS, Complete. 
■*-■ Including "Helki^" (her last work). With 38 hiehlv-finished Steel En- 
gravings after Harvev and others. Ten Vols., fcap. 8vo, doth extra, gilt, £,x xof. 

Tk* Volumes are sold separately at y. 6d, ea^k, illustrated, as follows : — 



Moral Tales. 

Popular Tales. 

Belinda. 

Castle Raokrent, Irish Bull8,&c. 

Fashionable Life. 



Madame de Fleury, &c. 

Patronage. 

Comic Dramas, Leonora, &c 

Harrington, Bores, &c 

Helen. 



"We do not know that Miss Edgeworth in the delineation of manners has, in the 
whole circle of literature, a rival, except the inimitable authors of Gil Bias and 
Don Quixote ; and the discrimination with which the individuality of her persons is 
preserved through all the varieties of rank, sex, and nation, gives to her stories a 
combined charm of truth and novelty, and creates an interest more acute than 
fiction (if fiction it can be called) ever excited." — Quarterly Review. 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES ; 

Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their 
Realify. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S- With numerous Illustrations, Tiuted 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ts, 

ENGLISHMAN'S H9USE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&c. By C J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7X. 6d. 

•«• This book is intended to supply a Umg-felt want, viz., a plain, non-technical 
account of every style of house, with the cost and manner of building; it gives 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a nobleman* s Palace. 

^AIRHOLT.— TOBACCO : Its History and Associations ; in- 
"^ eluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of Use 
in all Ages and Countries. Bv F. W. Fairholt, F.S. A. With coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo^ cloth extra, 
6r. \Jn the press, 

FARADAY'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OP A CANDLE. 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crookes, Esq., F.CS., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4«. td. 

FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OF NATUREi. A New 
Edition, Edited bjr W. Crookks, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4«. td, 

FIO-UIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by DarwiNj Lybll, Sir 
ifoHN Lubbock. Huxlbv, E. B. Tvlor, ana other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
ated from the last French edition, and revised by £. B. T. With 263 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, qx. 

FINISH TO LIFE IN AND OUT OF LONDON ; or, The Final 
Adventures of Tom. Jerry, and Lo^^ic. By Pibkcb Ecan. Royal 8to, cloth 
extra, with spirited Coloured Illustrations by Cruikshank, au. 



lo BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

FLAGELLATION AND THE FLAOELLAKTa— A Hilton 

of the Rnd in all Coontrie*, fron the Earliest Period to the IVeaent Tine. Bj 
the Rev. W. Cooprii, UJl. lliird Edition, rcriicd and ooncctcd, witk auumuiu 
Illuitrations. Thick crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, iw. 6d. 

FOX'8 BOOK OF MARTYRS: The Acts and Monuments of the 
Church. Edited by roHN Cumming, D.D With upwards oT looo lIluitvatioiA. 
Three Volt., impcnal 8vo, cloth extra, £* i%t. 6d. 

/IJSLL'S TOPOaRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VXCUNITY - 

^^ A New Edition, revised and enlar]|ed by E. H. Bunbl'KV. With a Iws* 
mounted Map of Rome and its Environs (from a cardiil Trii£<MMimctrical 
Survey). Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 151. 

"These volumes are so replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ our 
entire journal, we could, after all, aflVml but a mcasre indication of their interest 

and worth I^arninc applied to the most patient personal research aad 

actual examination of every foot of the interesting classic ground which the inquiiy 
embraces, is the sure recommendation of this very able and standard work."— 
Atkeiutum. 

aELL AND OANDY'S POMPEIANA; or. The Topograpfar. 
Edifices, and Ornaments of PompeiL With upwards of 100 Ljne Engravings hf 
GooDALL, CooKB, Hbath, Pye, &c. Demy 8vo, doth extra, gilt, i8f • 

OEMS OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Remi'.randt, Cl'yp, Reynolps, Poissin, Mikillo, Trkikks, Chrkvccio, 
GAiNSiKiKiMfiH, NoKTHLOTH, &«:., executed iu Mcz2otint by Tl'knek, Bkumlky, 
&c. Folio, in i'ortfulio, £1 \is. (m/. 

GENIAL SHOWMAN ; or, Show Life in the New ^Vo^ld. Ad- 
ventures with Artcmus Ward, and the Siorv of his Life. P.y E. P. Hisr.STOX. 
Third Edition. Cr^wn fcvo, Illu^tr.itcd by \V\ Ukinton, cloth extra, 7*. CJ. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE (The DecUne and FaU of the). 

With Memoir of the Author, And full General Index. Impcnal 8vo,widi Portrait, 
cloth extra, 151. 

GILBERTS (W. S.) DRAMATIC WORKS ("A Wicked World," 
"Charity," " PJ.ice of Truth," " Pysmalion,'* Sweetheart*," &c.X One Vol., 
crown £\o, cloth extia. \^!>t frt^tmtion^ 

GIL BLAS.— HISTORIA DE GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA, 

Per Lk SAfiF.. Truducida al C<istellano pnr el Padrk I<i.a. Nueva Edicion, cor- 
regida y revisada. Complete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. extra, nearly 600 pp., ^x. 6i/. 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES. Printcil from the Original Plates, 
all engraved by Himself between 1779 and iSio: comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Kcign of Cikokck tiir Third, in upwards of 600 hiehly 
fpiritcd F.n',;ravings. Atlas |i>lio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, {,^ 101.-- There 
is also a Volume of the Siri'Kr.ssHn Pi,.\ti;s, atlas folio, half-m(irocco, 31*. td. — 
Also, a Vor.iMK op Lrttertrkss Descriftimns, comprising a very amusing 
Political History of the Reign of Gk«kc;e thk Third, by Thos. Wright and 
R. H. Evans. Demy 8vo, cluih extra, 15J. ; or half-morocco, ^x x*. 

GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life and 
Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Kngravings. Edited by Thomas 
Wki<;ht, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 83 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extr.i, 3XX. td. 

"High as the expectations excited by this description [in the Introduction^ maj 
be, they will not be disappointed. The most inquisitive or exacting reader wiU 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every 
scrap of narrative, anecdote, gossip, scandal, or ej^igram, in poetry or prose, that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the caricatures."-— ^wuWrr^ Rniem, 
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GLEia'S CHELSEA PENSIONERS : Saratoga, the Rivals, and 
ether Stories. By the Rev. G. R. Glbig, late Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, u. 

GOLDEN LIBRARY, 

Square x6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth, extra gilt, price ax. per Vol. 

BYRON'S DON JUAN. Complete in i6 Cantos, with Notes. 

CLERICAL ANECDOTES : The Humours and Eccentricities of 
"the Cloth." 

HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

With an Introduction by Georcb Augustus Sala. 
HOLMES'S PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

With the Story of Iris. 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 

One Volume, with all the original Illustrations. 
IRYING'S (Washington) TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
IRYING'S (Washington) TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
JESSE'S (Edward) SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 

COUNTRY LIFE ; with Recollections of Natural History. 
X<AMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Both Series Complete in One Vol. 
LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 

other Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by Edmund Ollibr. 
MALLORY'S (Sir Thomas) MORT D' ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking. 
PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with 

Historical Introduction and Notes, byT. M'Crib, D.D., LL.D. 
POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 

Original Editions. 
ST. PIERRE'S PAUL AND VIRGINIA AND THE INDIAN 

COTTAGE. Edited, with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarkb. 
SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAB, with Essay 

SHELLEY'S LaTER POEMS : Laon and Cythna, &c. 
SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the SHELLEY 

PAPERS. &c 
SECELLEY'S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, 

Zastrozri, St. Irvyne, &c. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited, 
with additions, by Thomas Bkown. F.L.S. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OP THOUGHT. An Encyclopaedia of 

? notations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
HEODORK Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, ^s. fid. 

GOSPELS (The Holy). Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood 
Engravings, aher the bot Masters, and every page surrounded by ornamental 
Boilers. Handsomely printed, imperial 410, doth, full gilt (Grolier style), los. 6d. 

GRAMMONT (Count) MEMOIRS OF. By Anthony Hamil- 
ton. A New Edition, in One Vol.. 8vo, with a Biographical Sketch of Count 
Hamilton, numerous Historical and Illustrative Notes, and 64 Copperplate Por- 
traits by Edwakd Scriven. [/« preparation. 

GREENWOOD'S LOW -LIFE DEEPS. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there^ including the story of ** The Man and Dog 
Fight,'* as originally published m Tfu Daily Telegraph, with much additional 
and confirmatory evidence: "With a TallY-Man/' ''A Fallen Star," *'The 
Betting Barber, &c. With Illustrations in tint by Alpiisd Concanbn. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [in the prut. 
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aRXBNWOOD'8 WILDS OF LONDON ; DescriptiTe SkcCcbcs 

from Penonal Obtervatioiu and Experience of RemariEable Scenes, ^qple, and 
Places in London. ByjAMvt Grkbnwood» the "Lambeth CaanaL** win » 
Tinted Illustrmiioas by AtrRBD Concanbn. Crown Svo^ cloth cjcin* gilt, ft, tf . 
" Mr. ^ames Greenwood presents himself once more in the characfr of * one < 
delight It is to do his humble endeavour towards axpoainff waA cxtiipalinc 
abuses and those hole-and-corner eviU which aflUct society.— \5«/afnM(7 Kc 



QREVILLE'S CKYPTOOAMIC FLORA. Comprising the Prin- 
cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the Naw Species recently 
discovered in Scotland. Six Vols., royal 8vo, with 3&> beuitifuUy Coloured Plates* 
half-morocco, gilt, /^^ ^s. ; the Plates uncoloured, £^ 141. 6^. 

" A truly admirable work, which may be honestlv designated as so excellent, that 
nothing can be found to compete with it in the whole ran^ of Indigenous Botany; 
whether we consider the importance of its critical discussions, the accuracy of ine 
drawings, the minuteness of the analyses, or the unusual care which is evident in 
the pubusning department**— Loudon. 

GRUnC— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected bj the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited^ with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Ki-skin. With as Illustrations after the inimitid>le devgns of 
Gsorgb Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Square crown Svo, 6s: 6tLi ffik 
leaves, 7X. td. 

** The illustrations of this volume .... nre of quite steriingand admirable art, 
of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to my 
* Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him) To make some- 
what enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 
never putting two lines where Cruikskhank has put only one, would be an exerd&e in 
decision and severe drawing which wouUl leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
wchooXi.**— Extract /rvm Introduction by John Rl'SKIN. 

OULLIVERS TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. With Life 

of the Author, and numerous Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5X. 

GUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geography in its 
Relation to the Historv of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, 
PiRRCK, and (rKAV. with 13 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4X. fie/. 

TT ALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 

** With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Danibl Maclise, Sir 
John Giliirkt, W. Harvkv, and G. Ckimkshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7.r. 6d^ 
"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English. 

Sketches in * Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 

bright." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

HALL MARKS (BOOK OF) ; or. Manual of Reference for the 
Goldsmith and SilverNmith. \\y Alkrsu Littschaunio. Crown 8vo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of the Kingdom, js. 6d, 

HARRIS'S AXJRELIAN ; A Natural Historv of Engrlish Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. (). Wbstwood. With about 400 exquisitely; Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plantit on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, jC^ 13X. 6d. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS ; including the Collections of Rodd 
and Gkaingbr, Richardson, Caulpield, &c. AU printed from the Original 
Plates. Two Vols., large 410. {.in ^rw^rmtion. 
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HEEBEirS HI8TOBIOAL WORKS. Translated from the 

German by Giorgb Bancsopt, and various Oxford Scholars. Six Vols., 8vo, 

cloth extra, £\ i6« . ; or, separately, 6f . per Tolume. 

*•* TJU Contents of the Volumes are as /ollows :—Vo\%. x and a. Historical 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Asia ; 3. Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Andoit 
Nations ofAfrica, including the Carthag;inians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; ^ His- 
tory of the Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 5. History of Andcaat 
Greece, with Historical Treatises ; 6. A Manual of Ancient History, with ^ special 
reference to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the States of Antiquity. 

/' Prof. Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those 
with which modem Germany has enriched European ]AX!tnX\xnt."—Qua»ierfy Review, 

** We look upon Heeren as having brrathed a new life into the dry bones of 
Ancient History. In coontries, the history of which has been too imperfectly 
known to afford lessons of political wisdom, he has taught us still more interesting 
lessons— on the social relations of men, and the intercourse of nations in the earlier 
ages of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geographers, and as entertaining as a modem book o4 
txmnH^"— Edinburgh Review. 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH. 

HOaARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself, i 53 fine Plates, 

with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John Nichols. Adas folio, half* 

morocco extra, gilt edges, £j tor. 

'* I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman who, bein^ asked which book ho 
esteemed most in his library, answered ' Shakespeare ' ; bemg asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered ^ Hogarth.' "—Charles Lamb. 

EOGARTH*S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of the Pictures, by John Ikbland and John Nichols. x6o Engravings, re- 
duced in exact facsimile «f the Originals. The whole in Three Series, 8vo, doch^ 
gilt, sax. 6d. : or, separately, js. 6d. per volume. 

HOaARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by T. Cook. 84 Plates, atlas 
folio, half-morocco, £$. 

HOaARTH MORAIiIZED : A Complete Edition of all the most 
capital and admired Works of William Hogarth, accompanied by oondae 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Truslbk : to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Original and 
Selected Notes, by John Major. With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. DemySvo, hf.-Roxburghe, zar. td, 

HOGARTH'S FIVE DAYS' FROLIO ; or, Peregrinations by 
Land and Water. Illustrated by Tinted Drawings, made by Hogarth and 
Scott daring the Journey. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, zor . 6a. 

EOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF TEE COURT OF HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tmted Plates en^ved 
br Bartolozzi, Coopbr, and others, and pnnted on Tinted Paper^ in imitation 
ot the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodcb, Norroy King of Arms. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £^ Z5f. 6d. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY VUL 
Chambbrlainb's Imiutions of the Original Drawing, mostly engraved by 
Bartolozzi. 9a splendid Portraiu (including 8 addiuonal Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biographical Notes, by Edmund Lodcb, 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas fol., half-morocco, gilt edges, ^C^o.— The same, Pboop 
Imprbssions, uncoloured, half-Roxburghe,;Ci8. 

HONE'S SORAP-BQOES : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Honb, Author of " The Table-3ook," " Every-Day Book," and " Ycar- 
Book : ** being a Supplementary Volume to those works. Now first published. 
With Notes, Poitraita, and numerous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. 
Crown Sva {In^reparaUon. 
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HOOD'S (Tom) FROM NOWHBRB TO THB JN I OR »! a 

POLE : A Noah's Arlcxologicail Narrative. By Tou Hood. With sj 
tion« by W. Hkcnton and E. C. Harnu. Square crova Svo, ia a \ 
specially-desiKned binding, gilt edges, 6r. 

" Poor Tom Hood I It is very sad to turn over the droll paces of * Fi 
to the North Pole/ and to think that he will never nake the jouag poople, fir 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, ■ympadtetic heart, ku^ * 
cry any more. Thi« is a birthday story, and no put of it ia better than the fine 
chiapter, couceminK birthdays in general, and Frank's birthday m paitacnbtr. The 
amusing letterpresK is profu&oly interspersed with the jinglinf rfayniM'whidh obiUica 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Bnmton and Barnet do full juatke to tha writer*! 
meaning, and a plc.iunter result of the harmonious co>opcnitioa of aaatlaar aaiaflSu 
could nut be desired."— yiw^f. 

HOOD'S (Toxn) HUMOROUS WORKS. Edited, witli an Iitfio- 
duction, by his Sister, Mrs. BKODBair. Crown 8vo, cloth cactiaa with Ptoiliait, 
and numerous Illustrations, 6x. \Jm tkefnu. 

HOOKER'S (Sir William) EXOTIO FLORA. Containing Flpncs 

and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants. With Resurks 
upon their Generic and Specific Characters, Natural Orders Cukore, Ac Gc»- 
taining 233 Urge and beautifully Coloured Plates^ Three Vols., imperial Ive, 
cloth extra, gilt, ^t Is, 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE'S ICONES FIUCX7M; or, 

Fif^ures and Dc^ liptiuns of Fernn, many of which have been altoeethtr un- 
noticed by }i<uani«>t<i, or have been incorrectly fi]^ure<l. With 240 beatidftilly 
('•Woiired Platci. Two Vol>., fulio, half-morocco, gilt,/ia xa<. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in 

upwards of i;o Outline F.ni;ravings, containing Representations of £|gfptian« 
(ircck, and Kcm.in H.iliit> and Dre>scs. A New Edition. Two Vols.* royal 8vo» 

with 0»I'»urcd Fmniispiccc. cloth extra, £2 $'. 

HORNE. —ORION. An Kpic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard 
Hfncist HoKSK. With Photugraphic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crova 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. 
** < }ricin will Ivc admitted, )>y every man of genius, to be one of the noblest. If not 

the very nnMcst pr-cii' ;:il wurk of the a^e. Its defects are trivial and COiiv«ntioaa]» 

its beauiicb intnn:iic and supreme." — Elm:ar Allan Pok. 

HUGO'S (Victor) LES MIS£RABLES. Complete in Three 
Parts.- P.irt I. FAN'TINK. Ilhirtrated boanis, ax.— Part II. COSKTTE 
AND MAKIU>. Illiistnitcd board*, w.— Part 111. bT. DENIS AND JEAN 
VALJE-\N. IlluMr.itcd boards, 7S. 6ii. 

*' It< merits do not merely consist in the conception of it as a whole : it abounds, 
paQe after pa^e, with det.iils of unequalled beauty." — QttmrtrHj Hrvirw. 

HUGOS (Victor) BY THE KING'S COMMAND. Complete 

F.ti.;iish Trnnslattin of " L' Homme qui Kit." Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar.6i/. 

"'Ihi: iKjok i-; groat anil heroic, fender and strong, full from end to end of divine 
ant! !• I'-Nioiiatc \n\c, if h'>ly and anient pitv for men that sulTer wrong at the hands 
of nun : full, ii'^t loss of lyrir lovclmess and lyric force, and 1 for one am content 
to be himply K^.-ni and cmtefut : content in that simplicity of spirit to accept it as 
one more benefit .it tiie h.inds of the supreme singer now living among uft the beau- 
tiful niul Itifty life of one luving the race of men he serves, and of them in all time to 
be beloved."' — Swinih knr. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. With 

a Memoir of IIimi: by liim«^clf, Chronoln;;ic.il Table of Contents, and General 
Index. Imperial Svo, with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra, 151. 

HUNT'S (Robert) DROLL STORIES OP OLD CORKWALL ; 
or, Popular Uomanxes op the Wfst or England. With Illuatiatiens by 
Georcb CauiKSiiANK. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7/. 6ti, 
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TTALIAN SCHOOL OF. DESIGN (The) : 91 beauUful Plates, 
^ chiefly Engraved by Baktolozzi, after Paintings in the Royal Collection by 

Michael Amcbi.o, Domsmichino, Annibalb Caracci, and others. Imperial 

4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, £,1 xu. 6^. 

TARDINE'S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 42 vols. 

^ Fcap. 8vo, illustrated bv over laoo Coloured Plates, with numerous Portraiits 
and Memoirs of eminent Naturalists, half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 
jf9 9r. ; or, separately, cloth extra, 41. €d. per Vol., as follows: — 

Vols. X to ^. British Birds ; 5. Sun Birds : 6 and 7. Humming Birds ; 8. Game 
Birds; 9. Pigeons: xo. Parrots: xx and 12. Birds of West Africa; 13. Fly 
Catchers ; X4. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; X5. Animals — Introduction ; x6. Lions 
and Tigers ; 17. British Quadrupeds ; x8 and X9. Dogs \ 20. Horses ; 21 and 22. 
Ruminating Animals: 23. Elepnants, &c. ; 24. Marsupialia; 25. Seals, &c. : 26. 
Whales, &c. ; 27. Monkeys : 28. Insects — Introduction ; 29. British Butterflies ; 
30. British Moths, &c.; 31. Foreign Butterflies; 32. Foreign Moths; 33. Beetles: 
34. Bees ; 35. Fishes — Introduction, and Foreign Fishes ; 36 and 37. British 
Fuhes ; 38. Perch, &c. ; 39 and 40. Fishes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural History 
•f Man : 4a. Gould's Humming Birds. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) ONE OP THE THIRTY. With 
nvmerous curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xoi. (id. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Thfir 
Rites and Mysteries. Wth Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shbpers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and Talisonans 
of I'rimeval Philosophers. Crown 8vo, with 300 Illu>traiions, \os. 6</. 

JERROLD'S (Blanchard) CENT. PER CENT. A Sfory Written 
on a Bill Sump. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, is. 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) THE BARBER'S CHAIR, AND THE 
HEDGEHOG LETTERS. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanchard 
JsKXOLD. Crown 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, cloth extra, 7*. td. 

** Better fitted than any other of his productions to give an idea of Douglas 
JerroU's amazing wit ; the ' Barber's Chair ' may be presumed to give as near an 
approach as is possible in print to the wit of Jcrrold's conversation." — Examinrr. 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) BROWNRIGG PAPERS, AND MINOR 
STORIES. Edited by his Son, Blanchard Jrrrold. Fo.st8vo, illust. bds, 3X. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 
the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full ; to 
whick are prefixed a History of the Language and a Grammar of the Englijih 
Tongue. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 15^. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) WORKS. With Life, by Murphy. 

Two thick Vols., 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 15J. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OP ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. With Additions by Whitehead. Fcap. 8vo, 
16 Plates, cloth extra, gilt, $s. 

JOSEPHUS (The Works of). Translated by Wiiiston. Con- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Jews," and the "Wars of the Jews.'* Two 
Vols^ 8vo, with 53 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14J. ' 

yiNQSLEY'S (Henry) New Novel, NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

*^ In Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2if., at all Libraries. 

KNIGHT'S (H. Gaily) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF ITALY, from the time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, with Intro- 
duction and descriptive Text. Complete in Two Series ; the First, to the end of 
the Eleventh Century ; the Sbcokd, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century : 
containing 81 beautiful Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of them 
lUumioated in gold and colours. Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, price ;C3 ^V' 6d, 
each Series. 
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TJkHB'S (Charles) COMPUCTi: WORKS, in Piose and Ven^ 

^^ reprinted from the Original Editions, with nany pieces now tint iododcd in 
an)r Edition, and Notes and Introduction by R. H. Shbphbiixk With Two For 
traits and facsimile of a page of the " Essay oo Roast Pig." Crown 8vo. dolll 
extra, gilt, 7/. td. 

"A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prote and Terse^ ha* hmg beoi 
wanted, ana is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains to hriu 
together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a anmber oi 
pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original appearance ii 
various old periodicals." — Saturdmy Reviiw. 

LAMB (Mary and Charles) : THEIR POEMS, LSTTXiRS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes by W. Cambw Hazutt. Wi6 
Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of theTiile>pegesof the rare Fim 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous iUuslrations, Cravn 
8vo, cloth extra, lof. 6*/. : Large Paper copies, air. 

" Must be consulted by all future biographers of the Lambs." — DmUy Newn 
**Very many passages will delight those food of literary trifles : na^ly say 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister."— -iJten^asdL 

IsANDSEER'S (Sir Edwin) ETCHIKaS OF OARMTVOROnS 

ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brocbcr 
Thomas or his Father, with Letterpress Descriptions. Roy. 4to, cloth extra, xyt% 

LEE (General Robert E.) : HIS LIFE AKD CAMPAIGNS. 3^ 

his Nephew, Eowakd Lee Ciiildb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jebns, tnid 

a Map. J*i>st 8vo, i)S, 

"A vnlu.iMc ami wcll-vvritten contribution to the history of the civil war inthe 
United iSt.'ites."- Satutday Revit^.v. 

"As a clcir ami trnpcndioiis ••urvey of .n life rf the true heroic type, Mr. Chlde's 
volume may wc'l be ti'iiinit r.dcil lo the Ln^^lish reader.*'— (ird/Aic". 

"I'hotifjh the j\niciic:ui War lanietua close nuwalmcstcxactiy ten years ago. and 
though the memory of tlic doingv of many of the mm who took part in that d&as- 
trou.N struggle ih almost lost, tlicrc remains one mimoiy the brilliancy of uhi:h is 
still unclouded, (iencral Kol>ert Lcc, the man ujwn whom for so many months the 
Mhole of the Confcdciaic lio^cs seemed to hanp, won for himself the admiratici, not 
only of those wh<« could aj ]ireciate military genius, but of those who could under- 
stand high honour and that honesty which gives the best charm to manhood. * The 
Life of General Lte," by Mr. Lcc Childc, i.s a work that deserx-es the most cirefiil 
attention. Not only dues it bring in connection with the early life and training of 
Robert Lee some tilings which will help to a better understanding of whxt his 
character in nianho(»<l was, but it gives, in the fulle.<it and I>est forms, accounts ?f the 
military operations which he conducted. • •,• ■ Mr. Chiloe has given us a mo>»t 
valuable book : not the least valuable part of it Iwing the introductory chapter, in 
which the causes that led to the American Civil War are stated with a fairne&i and 
cle.imess that we have not met with before."— »SV.»/JWrt«. 

LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniiture 

Edition. Containing a Full Account uf all Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, and much Information respecting the Usages and Habits of the Greeks 
and Romans, corrected to the present btate of knowledge4 iSmo, embossed 
roan, 5^. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshakk's vbs,v 
Droll Illi'strations, in Colours, after the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
yx. &/. 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, CHBIS- 
TIAN AND COMMUNIST. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. SmaU 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. bd. 

'* In a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of Christianity as embodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have fraternised, and wh« would have decliiicd t» 
receive Him, had He appeared in the present generation." — Examintr, 
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LINTON'S (Mm. E. Lynn) PATRIOLA. EEMBALL : A Novel. 
New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6f. 

" A very clever and weU-coustructed story, original and striking, and interesting 
all through. . . . A novel abounding in thought and power and interest" — Times, 

" Perhaps the ablest novel published in London this year (1874) . . . We know of 
nothing in the novels we have lately read equal to the scene in which Mr. Hamley 
proposes to Dora . . . We advise our readers to send to the library for the story. 

'* This novel is distinguished by qualities which entitle it to a place apart from the 
ordinary fiction of the day ; . . . displays genuine humour, as well as keen 
social observation. .... Enough graphic portraiture and witty observation to 
furnish materials for half a dozen novels of the ordinary kind." — Saturday Review, 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLXTSTRATA; or, 
Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting and Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
mostly destroyed). Two Vols., imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate En- 
gravings, with historical and descnptive Letterpress, half-bound morocco, top 
e<ig«s gilt. ;C5 5*- 

•»• An enumeration of a few of the Plates will give some idea of the scope of 
the Work: — St. Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, andPriory, in 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
Comhill, in i^ai ; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in z6i6 and 1656; St John's of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, 1660 ; Bunyan's Meeting House, in 1687 ; Guildhall, in 
15x7 : Cheapside and its Cross, in 1547, 1585, and 1641 : Comhill, in 1599 ; Merchant 
Taylors' Hall, in 1599 ; Shakespeare s Globe Theatre, in i6ia and 1647 ; Alleyne's 
Bear Garden, in 1614 and 1647 ; Drury Lane, in 1702 and 1814 ; Covent Garden, in 
1733, Z7Q4, suid 1809 ; Whitehall, in 1638 and 1697 ; York House, vrith Ini^o Jones's 
Water Gate, circa i6a6 ; Somerset House, previous to its alteration by Inigo Jones, 
circa 1600 : St. James's Palace, z66o ; Montagu House (now the British Museum) 
before 2685, and in 1804. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valbmtinb Beomlby. 800 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7«. td, 
•»• This is by far the most complete edition ever issued in this country, 

**Outre-Mer*' contains two additional chapters^ restored from the first edition; 

while " The Poets and Poetry of Europe/* and the little collection of Sketches 

entitled ** Driftwood^ are now first introduced to the English public, 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORE& With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. [In the press. 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An 

Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charles 
Mackav, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, Essays, and Poems, by WiLKlE 
Collins, Mark Twain, Whitslaw Reid, John Hay, Noah Brooks, John 
Brougham, P. V. Nasby, Isaac Bromley, and others. Profusely Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks, Arthur Lumlev, John La Faroe, Gilbert Burling, 
George White, and others. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt and 
gilt edges, an. 

"A very comely and pleasant volume, nroduced by general contribution of a 
literary club in New York, which has some icindly relations with a similar coterie in 
London. A iitnv de luxe, ^lendidly illustrated. — Daily Telegraph, 

lyTACLISE'S GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
•■*^ CHARACTERS. (The famous Fraser Portraits.) With Notes by the 
late William Maginn, LL.D. Edited, with copious Additional Notes, by Wil- 
liam Bates, B.A. The volume contains 83 Characteristic Portraits, now 
first issued in a complete form. Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 31X. 6d. 

"One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature." — Times. 
'* Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be remored 
from the drawing*room to the library, —^/r^/o/^r. 
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HAOQUOID'S THE XVIL SYS, ind other Stories. Widk 
8 lUiutrmtions bj Thomas and Pbscv If acquoidw Croim' 8vOp cloth estra, 
price 6r. [/m Mr/ivn. 

HADRE NATURA. ▼ertns THE MOLOOH OW 7A8HIOH. 
By LuKB LiMNEK. With 33 Illustrations by tht Author. Fousth £imtkw» 
rsvised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, «f . M. 

*' Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Commoii sente and cmditMM an 
bnMight to bear on the subjecu discwued in it.**— 'Zcmv/. 

MAGNA OHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Doca- 
ment in the British Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet loog br 
a feet wide, wirh the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblaionc<r ia G<^ aad 
Colours. iSice 51. 

A fiill TranslatioTi, with Notes, printed on a large sheet, price 6^. 

HAITTELL'S PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL RSBCAINB. 

With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 311. ti^. 

A UTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITIOy, 

MARK TWAIN'S CHOIOE WORKS. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and aumerous Illustrations. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d. 

MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT 

of EUROPE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, us. 

MARRYAT'S (Florence) New Novel, OPEN! SESAME! in 

Throe VuU.. crown 8vo, 31J. 6./. At all Libraries and at the Booksellers*. 
*' A story which arouses and •sustains the reader's interest to a higher <legrer than, 
perliaps, any of its author's former works. ... A very excellent aiory,'* —G*ti/kic. 

MARSTON'S (Dr. Westland) DRAMATIC and POETICAL 

WORKS. Collected Lil»rary Edition, in Two Vols., crown 8vo. [/» the frcss, 

MARSTON'S (Philip Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other Poenis. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sr. 

** This is a first work of extraordinar>' performance and of «till more extraordinarf 
promise. The youngest schiKtl of English poetry has received an important acces- 
aion to its ranks in JPhilip Hourkc Marsion." — Exantiner. 

MARSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : roems and Sonnets. Crown 

8vo, cloth e.\tra, 8x. 

" Many of these poems arc Iravencil wirh the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and cxprevied with ^race and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
A penetrating pathos, givo cliar.t-.tor to nuich of t!icir sentiment, aud lends it an 
irresistible interest to all wlio c.tn fed."— .V/<<H</«r(/. 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OP THE DUKE OP WELLINQTON. 

Three Vols., 8vo, with numerous highly fmished Line and Wood Engra\in£^s Ly 
Eminent Artists. Cloth extra, gilt, i^i 7^. 

MAYHEW'S LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the 
Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. I!y Henry Mayhrw, 
Author of " London Labour and the London Poor," ami other Writers. With 
nearly 100 graphic Illustrations by W. :S. Giliirkt and others. Cr. Svo. cl. extra, 6r. 

"Well fulfils the promise of its title. . . Tlie book is an eminently interestiaf; 
one, and will probably attract many readers."— C'<»«r/ Circular. 

MEYRICE'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCISNT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Jossrii Skelton^ with Historical 
and Critical Disquiititions by Sir S. R. Mbykick. Two Vols., imperial 410, with 
Portrait, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, C^ x^s. td. 
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MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norrean Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Mbykick. New and greatly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Wat 
and others. Illustrated by more than 100 Plates, splendidly Illuminated in gold 
and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Thre« 
Vols., imperial 4I0, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, I,\o 10s, 

"While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to exdCe 
cariosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 
i|uarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utilitv, with the one now in question, ist. It for the first 
time supplies to our schools of art, correct and ascertained data for costume^ in its 
noblest and most important branch — historical painting, and. It affords a simple, 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome — a^inst which 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, nsages, and sports of our ancestors, from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly, 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

" It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to conduct his readers 
through so splendid a succession ot scenes and events as those to which Dr. Meyrick 
here successively introduces us. But he does it with all the ease and gracefulness 
of an accomplished cicer&ne. We see the haughty nobles and the impetuous knights 
— we^ are present at their arming'-assist them to their shields— enter the well- 
appointed lists with them — and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours, and 
successes of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to tne glorious damseU, 
all superb and lovely, in * velours and clothe of golde and dayntie devyces, bothe in 
pearls and emerawds, sawphires and dymondes, — and the bainquet, with the serving 
men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers — kings amd queens — pageants, &c &c. 
We feel as if the age of chivalry had returned in all iu f^Xoxy **—Eaitih*rgh Revuw, 

HILLINaEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; 
comprising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains 
of Grecian Art. 6a beautiful Engravings, mostly Coloured, with Letterpress 
Descriptions. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £a x^r. td, 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Prose and Poetical. With an 
Introductory Essay by Robskt Fletcher. Imp. 8vo, with Portraits, cl. extra, z^r. 

" It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our time, be so 
little read. As compMitions, thev deserve the attention of every num who wishes to 
become acquainted with the full power of the English langiiase. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest declamations of Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is stiff with 
gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books otthe ' Paradise Lost| has the 
great poet ever risen higher than in those parts of his controversial works in which 
his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and Ivric rapture. 
It is, to borrow his own majestic language, * a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.' "— Macaulay. 

MITFORD'S (Mary RusseU) COUNTBY STORIES. With 

5 Steel-plate Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, y. 6d. 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary Worttey) LETTERS AND WORK& 

Edited \j Lord Wharnclipfb. With important Additions and Corrections* 
derived vom the Original Manuscripts, and a New Memoir. Two Vols., Svo^ 
with fine Steel Portraits, doth extra, i&r. 

' " I have heard Df. Johnson say that he never read bnt one book through fiom 
dioice in his wholo life, and that book was Ladj Mary Woitley Mootagu's 
Letters."— B08WBLL. 




ao BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 

MONXTMENTAL INSOBIPTIONS 07 THE WEST INI>IE8, 

from the Eariiest Date, with Genealogical and Hittocical AnaotatioM, ftc^ fnet 
Original. Local, and other Soiiices. Illustrative of the Histories and 
nes of the Seventeenth Century, the Calendars of State Pners, Ptoera. 
Baronetages. With Engravings of the Arms of the Principal Fimilict, 
collected on the spot by Capt. J. H. Lawibnck-Arouul Demy 410^ 
Roxbui^ghe, gilt top, 431. 

"The coats of arms, wherever they exist, are given both in trick and blasoo, and 
the mechanical execution of the work is entitled to imqnalified praise. Tlie vwuae 
is indeed a sumptuous one, and must necessarily find a place in the library of vnrf 

antiquary It is not probable that more than once in fifty Tears an ants- 

quary with the enthusiasm and nerseverance of Captain Lawrenoe-Ar^er will make 
his appmrance in those regions. — Colonel Chbstbs, in Tkt Academy, 

MOSES* ANTIQUE VASES, Candelabra, Lamps, Tripods, Patene, 
Tanas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chamben^ Qneiary Urns. Sarcc^hm, 
Oppi. and other Ornaments. 170 Plates, several of which are coloured ; with 
historical and descriptive Letterpress by Tuos. Hope, F^S. Small 410, doth 
extra, z8f. 

ICUSSS OF MAYFAIR : Vers de Sod^t^ of the Nineteenth Ccn- 
tury. Induding Selections from Tbnnyson, Browning, Swinbuknb, Rossktt^ 
Jban Incklow, LocKca, Ingoldsbv, Hood, LvTTON.CS.Cn Lanook, Austin 
DOBSON, HsNRV LsiGHf &c &c. Edited by H. Cholmondklxy-Pbmnbll. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gUt, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 

^TAPCLEON III., THE MAN OF HIS TIME. From Carica- 

*^ tures. Part I. Thb Story of thb Life of Napoleon III., as told by J. M, 

Haswbll. Part II. The Same Stokv, as told by the Popular Caricatures 

of the past Thirty-five Years. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and over 

loo Caricatures, fs. td, 

NATIONAL GALLERY (The). A Selection from its Pictures. 
By Clai'de, Rembrandt, Cuyp. Sir David Wilkie, Correggio. Gainsborough, 
Canaletti, Vandyck, Paul Veronese, Caracci, Ruoens, N. and G. Pous- 
siN, and other great Masters. Engraved by George Doo, John Burnbtt. 
Wm. Finden, John and Henry Le ICeux, John P\'e, Walter Bromley, az»d 
others. With descriptive Text. Columbier 4to, cL extra, full gilt and gilt edges, 4ar. 

NICHOLSON'S FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITECTURE (The 

Student's Instructor for Drawing and Working the). Demy 8vo, with 41 PI « tit, 
cloth extra, 5^. 

OLD BOOKS— FACSIMILE REPRINTS. 

ARMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS 
IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1643. Second Edition, Corrected and considerably 
Enlarged. Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, js. 6d. 

D'URFEY'S (** Tom*') WIT AND MIRTH ; or, Pills to Purge 

Melancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old 
and New. Fitted to all Humours, having each their proper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument ; most of the Songs Seinff new set London : Printed by 
W. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare^s Head, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand^ i7i9> An exact reprint. In Six Vols., large fcap. 8vo^ 
printed on antique laid paper, antique boards, £2 y- 

EARLY NEWS SHEET. —The Russian Invasion of Poland in 
IJ563. (Memorabilis et perinde stupenda de crudeli Moscovitarum Expedi- 
tione Narratio, e Germanico in Latinum couversa.) An exact Facsimile of a 
Contemporary Account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and.fuU Translatioa. 
Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

noaa's jacobite relics of Scotland : The Songs^ 

Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the House of Stuan. Collected and Imu^ 
trated by Jambs Hogg. Two Vols.,demy 8vo. Original Eoitiok. Oothestn,a8«. 
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OLD BOOKS— ctmtinued. 

SNQLISH ROGUE (The), described in the Life of Meriton 
Latkoon. and other Extravagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes. By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (1665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facsifl&iles 
of the 13 Copperplates, and Portraits of the Authors. In Four Vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 36X. 

IBEIiAND FORGERIES. — Confessions of William Henry 

Ireland. Containing the Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
many Distinguished Persons in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
similes. Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and botmd in antique boards, 
xos. 6d. ; a few Lar^e Paper copies, at a». 

JOE MILLER'S JESTS : The politest Repartees, most elegant 
Bons>mots, and most pleasing short Stories in the English Language. LondoQ : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of the Original Edition. 8vo, half- 
morocco, 9^ . 6d. 

LITTLE LONDON DIRECTORY OP 1677. The Oldest Printed 
List of the Merchanu and Bankers of Ix>ndon. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with an Introduction by John Camdbn Hottbn. z6mo, binding after the 
original, 6s. 6d. 

HUSARUM DELICLS: ; or, The Muses' Recreation, 16^6; Wit 
Restored, 1658 ; and Wit's Recreations, 1640. The whole comoared with the 
Originals. With all the Wood Engravings, Plates, Memoirs, and Motes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vols., large fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in 
antique boards, 21s. 

MYSTERY OF THE GOOD OLD CAUSE. Sarcastic Notices 
of those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil and 
Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sums 
of Money and Lands they divided among themselves. Sm. 4to, half-morocco, 7/. 6d, 

RUMP (The) ; or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Forms and 

Songs relating to the late Times, and continued by the most eminent Wits ; from 
Anno 16^0 to x66z. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London, 
16S3X with Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In Two Vols., large fcap. 
' 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 17/. 6d, 



OLD DRAMATISTS. 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wm. Gifpord. Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Complete m Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, fa. each. 

CHAPMAN'S (George) COMPLETE WORKa Now first 
Collected. In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with two Frontispieces, price 
x8f. : or, separately, fa. per vol. VoL L contains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Algbrnon Charles Swinbuknb; Vol. III. the Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, with Portrait, price fa. 

MASSINQERS PLAYS. From the Text of Wm. Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of " Believe as You List." Edited by CoL 
Cunningham. Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Portrait, price fa. 



iLD SHEEARRyS FOREST AND FIELD: Life and Adven* 
ture in Wild Africa. With 8 Illustrations. Crown Sto, cloth extra, gilt, 6f . 
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OLD SHEKARRyS WRINKLES ; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 
Trardlers upon Dress, Equipment, Annanent, and Camp Ufe. A New BiBfiw, 
with lUiutntions. Small crown 8vo, cloth exba, gilt, 6t. 

" The book is most comprehennTe 19 its character, nothing' neoeatary to die pua^ 
pheinalia of the travelling sportsman being omiited, while the hints are given in 
that pUin, unramished language which can bo easily understood. TlMre are 
numerous illustrations, and the book has been exceUedtly bcoagfat out bjr the pab> 
Ushers. " — Sportsnum.. 

ORIGINAL LISTS OF PERSONS OF OXJALITT; Emimnts; 
Religious Exiles; Political Rebels; Scnring Men Sold for a Term of Years; 
Apprentices; Children Stolen ; Maidens Pressed ; and others who went frost 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, i6o(>-i7oa From MSS. in Her 
Mi^^^'* PuUic Record Oflke. Edited by Jomr Cajcdbn Hottkm. Crown 
^to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, •A*. ; Large Paper copies, half-morocco, 6oc 
" This Tolume is an English Family Record^ uid as such may be commended to 

English families, and the descendants fA English families, whenever they eadst*" — 

O'SHAUGHNESSys (Arthur) AN EPIC OF WOIOSK, and 
other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, doth extra, 6«. 

O'SHAUGHNESSTS LAYS OF FRANOE. (Founded on the 
" Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. Crown 8to, doth extra, tor. 6«/. 

O'SHAUGHNESSTS MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT: Poems 

and Son^s. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7;. f>d. 

** It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical perfection of structure 
and melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughnessy will enrich our 
literature with some of the very best sonji^ written in our generation." — Academy, 

OTTLEY'S FACSIMILES OP SCARCE AND CURIOUS 
PRINTS, bv the Early Masters of the Italian, German, and Flemish Schools. 
i»9 Copperplate Engravings, illustrative of the History of Engraving, from the 
Invention of the Art (the Niellos printed in Silver). Imperial 4to, half-bouEKi 
morocco, top edges gilt, £,t dr. 

OXJIDA'S NOVELS.— Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, doth extra, 
gilt, price 5X. each. 



Folle Farine. 

Idalia. A Romance. 

Chandos. A Novel. 

Under Two Flags. 

Ceoil Castlemaine's Gage. 

Triootrln. The Story of a Waif 

and Stray. 

PasoardL Only a Story. 



Held in Bondage ; or, Granville 

de Vigne. 

Puck. His Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, &c. 

A Dog of Flanders, and other 
Stories. 

Strathmore ; or, Wrought by 

his Own Hand. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 



DALEY'S COMPLETE WOEKS. Containinjs^ the Natural 
Theology, Moral and Political Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Horse 
Paulinx, Clergyman's Companion, &c. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 5X. 

PARKS OF LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Jacob Larwood. With numeroui Illustratioos, 
Coloured and Plain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7; . (>d. 

PERCY'S RELIQTJES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 

Consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Eariier Poets, 

together with some few of later date, and a copious Glossary. Me«iium 8vo, 

with Engraved Title and Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt, 5X. 

" The first time I could scrape a few shillings together I bought unto myself %. 
copy of these beloved volumes {Percy's Reiigues) ; nor do I believe I ever read a 
book half so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm."— Sir W. Scott. 
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PULTTNBR'S MANUAL OF QUALITi^TIVE AND QX7AKTI- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From the last German 
Edition. Revised and enlaired by Prof. 4*h. Richtsr, Royal Saxon BAining 
Academy. Edited by T. Hugo Cooicbslsy. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo^ cloth extras az«. 

" ' Plattner's Manual ' deservedly stands first among all other works on this sub- 
ject, and its appearance in English will be hailed by all those who are occupied in 
the analysis of mineral ores, but who, from ignorance of the German language, 
have been hitherto unable to study it. It is a work of great practical as well as 
scientific value." — Standard. 

" By far the most complete work extant on a subject of growing practical import- 
ance and of extreme interest." — Mining Journal, 

PLUTABCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Lang- 
HORNES. New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols., 8vo, cloth 
extra, lor. td, 

FOE'S (Edgar AUan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS. With Baudelaire's " Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 
Illustrations, cloth extra, ^s. td. 

PRACTICAL ASSAYER : A Guide to Miners and Explorers. 
Giving directions, in the simplest form, for assaying bullion and the baser metals 
by the cheapest, quickest, and best methods. By Oliver North. With Tables 
and Illustrative Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, ^$. 6d, 

PRIVATE BOOK OF USEFUL ALLOYS AND MEMO* 
RANDA FOR GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. By James E. Collins, 
C.E. Royal i6mo, y. td. 

PROUT, FATHER.— THE FINAL RELIOUES OF FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahonv, by Blanchard Jbrrold. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. \ln the prM. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, Pro- 
fusely illustrated by John Leech, H. K. Browne, Sir Noel Paton, J. E. 
MiLLAis, John Tennibl, Richard Doyle, Ellen Edwards, and other ArUsts. 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 5;. 
"The book is clever and amusing, vigorous and healthy." — Saturday Review, 

PUG IN 'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS, 

APOLOGY FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With 10 large Etchings. Small 410, cloth extra, 5^. 

EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
Ancient Edifices in England. 335 Engravings by Le Kbux, with descriptive 
Letterpress by E. J. Willso.v. Three Vols., 410, cloth extra, ^3 \y. 6d. 

FLORIATED ORNAMENTS. 31 Plates in Gold and Colours, 
royal 4to, half-morocco, tooled back and sides, £1 16s. 

GOTHIO ORNAMENTS. 90 Plates, by J. D. Harding and 
others. Royal 4to, half-bound, £1 i6r. 

ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES. 30 Plates. Royal 4to, 
cloth extra, x&s. 

SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from Ancient 
Edifices in England. 114 Outline Plates bv Lb Kbux and others. With descrip- 
tive Letterpress and Glossary by E. J. Willson. Two Vols., 4to, cloth extra, 
£1 i6s. 

TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. With 87 Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, lor. 6d. 
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'BXSJSklhXlL ; or, ThoughU Wise and Other^WhT's. A New CoHeo- 
tioa of Riddles Coaundninu, Jokes, Sells, ftc In Two Sericsy each *'**'*'**btit 
MOO of the be«t Kiddles, ic^ooo most outngeoos Punt, and upwrnrds of ifty 
beautifullv>executed Drawings by the Editor* the Hon. Hugh Rowi.Kr. Nn 
of each Volume, in small 4to, blue and gdd, gilt edges, 6r. Emch Seria 
Compute in itulf. 

** A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profeialy and deganiljr illustfated.**— 
SiamJanf. 

PURSUIVANT OF ARMS (The) ; or. Herald ij founded opon 

Facu. A Popular Guide to the Science of Hcnldry. By J. R. Plasich^ £m|., 
Somerset Herald. To which are added. Essays on the Badgks op the Hocsn 
OP Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-pnge PlaiOk 
and about aoo IlUistrations. Crown 8vo, ck>th eatn, gilt, ft, 6d. 

SlUEENS AND KINGS, AND OTHER THIKOS: A Rue 
and Choice Collection of Pictures. Poetry, and strange but reritable Histories. 
esigned and written by the Princess Hbssb-Schwaszbousg. Imprinted in (pU 
and many colours by the Brothers Dalzibl, at their Camden Press. Inpoial 
4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, £t ix. 

T>ABEIJLIS' WORKa FaithfuIIv translated from the French, 

^^ with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gl'STATB 
DokK. Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 p.ige<, js. 6tf. 

READES (Winwood) THE OUTCAST. Cr. Svo. cloth extra, ^s. 

" He relaxed his iniiul in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion." — 
Stafiifittti. 

" A wi>rk of very considerable power, written with great pathos and cvideot 
earnestness." . ltfi,-HtrufM, 

REMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 

Kmm " Hall-Hansed >niiih," 1700, tn Oxford, who shot at the Queen, 1840. By 
( .ilitain L. Iifn.son. With nearly Fifty spirited full-page Engravings by Phiz. 
(.n wn 8\o, cloth extra, gilt, 71. CJ. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S REFLECTIONS ft MORAL MAXIMS. 

With lntr(M!u(t<>r>- Kssay by bAiNTE-l^EUVR, and Explanatory Notes. Royal 
I' nio, cloth extra, is, (ui. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A Ust of the Principal Warriors 

who ramc «)ver frtim Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in thi* 
C«mniry. a.d. io'c>-7. Printed on fine plate pni»cr, nearly three feel by two, with 
the princif-al Arms emblazoned in (Jold and Lolouts. I'nce 51. 

ROLL OP CAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
Hritish Musenm. By '1 mom as Wki(;iit. M.A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 410. vcr)' handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, xa^. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OP YORK IN 1604 

(A LIST OV). Transcribed from the MS. in the Bo<llcian Librar>', and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. Small 4to, cloth extra, 15*. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OP LEO THE 

TENTH. Edited by his Son, Thomas RohcoK. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portraits 
and numerous Plates, cloth extra, i8j. 

•»• Also, an Edition in One Vol. i6mo, cloth extra, price 3*. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE' MEDICI, called " The 
Ma(;sificknt." A New and much improved Edition. Edited by his Son, 
Thomas Koscor. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous Plates, cloth extra, ^ 

ROSS'S (C. H.) STORY OF A HONEYMOON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. Svo, illustrated boards, 24. 
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BOWLANDSON (Thomas) : HIS LIFE AND TIMES ; With 
the HUtory of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meanine. With very nu- 
merous full-page Plates and Wood £iigravings. Demy 410, a thick volume, cloth 
extra, gilt and gill edges, 31X. td, \ln preparation. 

g AINT-SIMON (MEMOIRS OP THE DUKE OP), during the 
^^ Rei^n of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regenby. Translated from the French 
and Edited by Bayle St. John. A New Edition, in Three Vols., 8vo, with nu- 
merous Steel-pLate Illustrations. \^In preparation* 

SAT.A (George Augustus) ON COOKERY IN ITS HISTO- 
RICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt. \^Ih preparation, 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 

SANSON PAMHjY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu. 
roents in the possession of the Family (2688-1847), by Hbhiri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction by Cam ills BakK&rs. Two Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra. [/» tho press. 

*«* Sanson tvas tho Jureiitary French executunur^ who officiated at the eUcapita- 

Hon 0/ Louis XVI, 

8CH0LA TTAT.TfiA ; or, Engravings of the finest Pictures in the 
Galleries at Rome. Imperial folio, with 40 beautiful Engravings after Michabl 
Ancblo, Raphabi., Titian, Caracci, Guido, Parmigiano, &c, by Volpato 
and others, half-bound morocco extra, ;£a zu. td. 

SOHOPENHATTER'S THE WORLD AS WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated by Dr. Franz HOfpbr, Author of " Richard Wagner 
and the Music of the Future." [/» preparation, 

SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. With 
the Author's Last Corrections, and beautiful Illustratioas and Maps. Three Vob.» 
imperial 8vo, cloth extra, £,x z6r. 

*' SECRET OUT'* SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, profusely Illustrated, price 4r. 6d, each. 
ART OP AMUSING. A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, snd Charades. By Frank Bbllbw. 300 Illustrations. 

HANKY-PANKY : Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 
Magic, Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. Crbmbr. aoo Illustrations. 

MAQICIAN'S OWN BOOK : Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience. £dited by W. H. 
Crbmbr. aoo Illustrations. 

MAGIC NO MYSTERY: Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
urith fully descriptive Directions. Numerous Illustrations. [In tike press. 

MERRY CIRCLE (The) : A Book of New Intellectual Games and 
Amusements. By Clara Bbllbw. Numerous Illustrations. 

SECRET OUT : One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with entertaining Experiments in Drawing-room or "WUte Magic.*' 
By W. H. Crbmbr. 300 Engravings. 

SEYMOUR'S (Robert) HUMOROUS SKETCHES. B6 Clever 
and Amusing Caricature Etchings 00 Steel, widi Letterpress Commentary by 
Alfrbd Crowquill. a New Edition, with Biotraplucal Notice, and Descrip- 
tive List of Plates. Ro yal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt «dvit, 151. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE FIRST FOLIO. Mr. William Shake. 

sfbarb's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Original Copies. Lond., Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Edward Blount. 
1633. — ^An exact Reproduction cS the extremely rare Original, in reduced facsimile 
by a pliotogra]>luc proocu thus ensttring the strictest accuracy In every detaiL 
8vo, antique binding. [/» tlupreu. 
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BHAKISSPEARE.— THE LANSDOWHZ EDITIOK. Beuti- 

fully printed in red and blade, in tmall but very dear type. Post tvo, with 
encraved (kcsimile of Drobshout's Poitnit, dotb cjrtrm, gilt, gilt •dg«s, sat. ; <ar, 
illustrated by 37 beautiful Steel Plates, after Stotharo, doth cjai% sil(, gilt 
edges, i8f. 

SHAW'S ILLUMmATED WORKS. 

ALPHABETS. NUMERALS, AND DEVI0E8 OV THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Selected from the finest existing Spedmens. 410^ 48 Plates 
(s6 Coloured), jCs »r. : Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Coloured Plates very hijdily 
finished and heightened with Gold, £,a 4^- INew Editimi ^r^fmrmg. 

ANCIENT FURNITURE, drawn from existing Authorities. With 
Descriptions by Sir S. R. Mevrick. 4to, 74 Pbtes, half-morocco, /t xxt.tJLi or. 
with some Plates Coloured. 410, half-morocco, /a 31. ; Large Paper copie^ imperial 
4to, all the Plates extra finished in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, J&4 i4r. &£. 

DEOORATHTE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Exhibitiiig, 

in 41 Plates and numerous beautiful Woodcuts, choice Spedmens of the ^rwioaa 
kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Staiaed 
Glaxx, Venetian Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Fictile Ware, Book- 
binding, &c. ; with elegant Initial Letters to the varioua jDtaciqptiooa. Imptrial 
8vo, half-morocco extra, /^\ 8x. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND during the 

Reign of Qcrrn Ki.i7AnRTH, as exemplified in Mr. Palmer's House at Great 
Yarmouth. Imperial 4to, 43 Plates of Architectural Ornament, and Portrait, half- 
morocco, ;^x \(iS. : or India Proofs, half>morocco extra, ^z &r. 

DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 94 Plates, beautifullr Coloured, 
a profuMon of Initial Letters, and Exampl^!( of Curious Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Text. Two Vuls., imperial 8vo, half-RoxbtJunghe, 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE (DETAILS OP). With 

I)c«crlpiive Letterpres> by T. Moui.r. 4to, 60 Plates, half-morocco, ;Ci 5*.; Large 
Paper, imperial 4to, several of the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, ^^x^s. 6d, 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA OP ORNAMENT. Select Examples from the 
purest and best Specimens of all kinds and all Apes. 410, 59 Plates, half-mwocco, 
£x ij. ; l^rge Paper copies, imperial 4I0, with all the Plates Coloured, ladf- 
morocco, £"* lar. 6./. 

ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OP THE MIDDLE AGES, 

fn.>m the Sixth to the .Seventeenth Century. Selected from Missals, MSS., and 
early printed Pooks. 66 Plates, carefully coloured from the Originals, with 
Descriptions by .Sir F. MAnnKN, Keeper of MSS^ Brit. M us. 4tOj half-Rox- 
burf^he, ;63 i>r-,6</. ; I^arge Paper copies, the Plates finished with opaque 
Colours and illuminated with Gold, imperial 410, half-Roxbuighe, ^j js. 

LUTON CHAPEL : A Scries of 20 highly- finished Line Engravings 
of Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. Imperial foUo, India Proofs, hxlf- 
niorocco, £2 Bs. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK : A Series of 50 Copperplates, 

several Coloured. 4to, half-morocco, iSs. 



SHAW AND BRIDGENS* DESIGNS POR FURNITURE, with 
Candelabra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, royal 410, half-morocco, jQt zx. ; 
Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £a &r. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY LIPE. From Ori^nal Sources. With 
Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings now First Collected. By D. F. 
MacCakthy. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 71. 6d, 




CHATTO A- WmOUS, PICCADILLY. I? 

SHBRJDAN'S COHPLXTE WORES, with Life and Anecdotes. 
IncEuding hii Dnmiiic Writingi, pnDUd from the Original Ediliou, hit Work) 

:. n 1 1. TrinslitionipSpMcha, Jokes, Puns, it.; wiih a Collection 

rown Bvo, dolh «(n, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted Ukutre- 



of Shendinbaa. i 

liou. 11. U. 

'■ Whatever Sherid; 
kind. He h» wriiu 
Duenna), (he ^if fan 



1 hai done, tiu been, /or txeelltnct, aiwayi the but o 
. Itae beil comedy (School for Scandall, the jrj/drama 
: (the Clitic), and the itll addre» (Monolague on G9m< 
ered the very best omioD (the funoui Begum Speech) i 

IB btDught together within a i 



piecu which are leu fanuUar to the public, iLetch^ 
from hu reported vittic^ — -* — ' ■- '-^— ''- 



campus not onlj- the 

.... , ea of unfinished dnmai, Klectionl 

from hu reported vitticiini, and eamcu from bit principal speeches. To thete » 
prefued a ihort but well-written menuur. glrii^ the chief facu in Sheridu't literurr 
and political career ; » that witb thii irolume m hii hand, the iludeut may consider 
liinKir tolerably well funiitbcd with all that h neceuary for a genernl compre- 
henvon of the subject of it.-— Pali Mall Caulli. 



iarly ,, 



"Even if w, 



™'^;° 



BILTESTHE'S ONIVERSAI. PALffiOQRAPHT ; or, A Collec- 

Wd beautmiuy " eculed Fac>^ilH,°ul?n ftom Mrs^l''and "oilier MS^ri^v 
Illuminated in the finest ilyleol art. A New Edition, arranged utider the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Hahdu. Keeper of MSS., BiiL Mus. Two Vols., atlai folio, half- 
morocco, till. j£jr iM.-Aiso, 1 Volume of Histokical and DKC«tPTiv« 
LErriHraiss, by CHAHrnLLiON FiciAcand 
with Additions, ty Sir F. Maddih. Two \ 

s ei the fineat and most ihtcteslic 

publication wu not far from £iB.ooa.-—Alil«<u-i Du,. 

" The great work on Palzography genenlly— one of the most sumptuous works 
of it! cIbu eTBT published." — CKimofr^i EtcjKtoftnlia. 
SIiANG DIOTIONAST (The); Etymological, Historical, and 

AnecdotaL An Ehtiiilv Niw Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo. doth ealra, gilt, fii. tJ. 

" Wt are ^lad lo ice the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From ■ higb 

oddiiy. and 



Id iS^l^of ^ 



lundred large and beautifully 
' "' g up this splendid 



rord, it provide! valuable material both for iho 

" Jn every way a great improvamenl on (he edition of 1864. ItiuKaaaadictionaiy 
of the veryvulgar tongue do not require ID be eaplained"— JVoIiJaWCiim**. 

"Compiled with most ending care, and baaed on the belt aulhori ties.'— .f/nii^r^. 
SMITE'S HI3T0RICAI. AND LITERACY OTIBIOSITIXS : 

■ ■ *■ "nilesofAutopnph-S Scenes of Rernirkahle Even», ' ■ ' - 



I, Old Houses, Portrait^ ill Limini 



n.ted),h. 



in d Missal Omim 






•,• TluAultrrafluarithitlt}>^alllirarycAanKlrr,aitdtiKtiiiltLtUirth 
CnfrJalt. Sir CkrUlflUr Wnn, Sir liaac Kiwlm, Cimilij, Pif,, AiUiHm, 
Graf, MiUftt, Priar^ Snuttttl. Stiriu.tKlK.BMrhl.SlllU, Humt, Dr. Jf-"- 



H FntxL'm. lya/Um P. 



s8 BOOKS PUB US ff ED BY 

8MITH (Thomai Aiahaton), R1SMINI8O0BNOSS of the I^LVB; 

or. The Punoits of an English Country GentlenMi. Bjr Sir J. E. Earolbt 
WiLMOT, Bart. New Edition, with Portrait, and plain and coloured lUiutrations. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, j*. 6d. 
SMOKXB'S TSXT-BOOK. By J. HamER, F.R.S.L. Exqnisitelj 
printed from "ailTer>laced " type, cloth, very neat, gilt edocs, ai. 6d, 

BOUTH'S pr. Robert) 8EBMON& With Bi^phical Memoir, 
Analytical Tahles, General index. &c. Two Vola., royal 8vo, doth extra, lu. 

BOXTTHirr S COMMOM-PItAOS BOOK. £dited by hU Son-ia« 
Law, J. W. Wartbx. Second Edition. Four Vols., medium 8vo, with Portnat, 
doth extra, £x lot, 

BOWEBBY'S HAKXTAL OF CONCHOLOGY: A Complete 

Introductioii to the Sdence. Illustrated hy upwards of 650 etdied Figures of 
Shdls and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Exi^anations, Tables, Glossary, 
&c 8to, doth extra, nit, 151. ; or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, ^z St. 

8PEOTATOR (The), with the Origiiial Dedications, Notes, and a 
General Index. Demy 8 vo,wi th Portrait M Addison, doth extoa, gi. 

STOTHARD'S MONT71CBNTAL SFFIGUBS OF ORSAT 
BRITAIN, selected from our Cathedrals and Churdies. With Historical £>e> 
scription and Introduction, by John Kbmps, F.S.A. A New Edition, with a 
large body of Additional Notes by John Hbwitt. Imperial 4to, contaimiw t4y 
beautifully finished Etchings, all Tmted, and some Illuminated in Gold and Cotoons, 
half-morocco. jC9 9^* ; Large Paper, half-morocco, ;C 15 is^. [/» tk* prtss. 

** No English hbrary should be without this unique and important publication. 

Charles Stothard is the model which every antiquarian artist must follow, if he 

wishes to excel. His pencil was always guided by his mind, and we may safely 

assert that no one ever united equal accuracy and feeling." — Quarterly Review. 

STOWS (John) SURVEY OP LONDON, written in the Year 
XC98. Edited by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., Secretary of the Camden Society. A 
New Edition, with Copperplate Illustrations, large 8vo, price gx. [/« the press. 

STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE ENQLISH, 
from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. With an 
Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch A, Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols., roval 4to, with 153 Engravings from the most Authentic Sources, beauti- 
fully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £fi 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxourghe, £15 x ex. 

STRUTT'S REGAL AND EOOLESIASTIOAL ANTIQIHTIES 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic RepresenUtions of all the English Monarchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henrv tne Eighth ; with manv Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Ediuon, with critical Notes by J. R. Planch^ 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4to. with 7a Engravings from Manuscripts, Monu- 
ments^ &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, A3 3'* i or the Plates splendidly 
Illummated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, j^xo los. 

STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE FEOPLB 
OF ENGLAND ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous Spectacles, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty 
Engravings, in which are represented most of the popular Diversions, selected 
from Ancient Manuscripts. Edited by William Honb, Author of the ** Every- 
day Eook.'* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^t, price js. 6d. A few Lasgk Pafsk 
Copies have been prepa^, uniform with the " Dresses,'* with an extra set of 
Copperplate Illustrations, carefully coloured by hand, from the Originals, price 6xs 

8TUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine Copperplate 
* Engravings on a very large scale. Imperial folio, cloth extra, £i is. 

SUMMER ORUISINa IN THE SOUTH SEAB. By Charl£s 
Warsen Stoddard. With Twenty-five Illustrations by Waixis Mackay. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, ys. 6d, 
''lliis is a veiy amusing book, and full of that quiet humour for which the 

Americans are so famous." — Vanity Fair. 



CHATTO 6* \VINDUS, PICCADILLY. 29 

SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THREB TOXTBS, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C 
HoTTBN. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7X. 6d. 

SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8vo, $1. 
ATAT.ANTA IN CALYDON. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OHASTEIiARD : A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, 71. 
POEMS AND BALLADa Fcap. 8vo, ^, 

WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint- 
ings, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Blakb and his Wife. Demy 8vo, t6r. 

SONQS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, los. 6d, 

BOTH WELL: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, (xi, 

GEORGE OHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

SONGS OF TWO NATIONS : DiRiE, A SoNG of Italy, Ode 
ON THB French Republic. Crown 8vo, ts, 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, I2x. 

"A volume of subtle explanation and analysis, displaying as strongly as Mr. 
Swinburne's poems his mastery of language and his power of perception. The style 
is sudi as few Englishmen have ever reached, and the whole volume is a contribution 
to literature." — Atfunaunu 

Also, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 3X. 6</. 

ROSSETTI'S (W. M.) CRITICISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 

rpAYLOR'S HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS : Ancient and 

^ Modem Games, Conjuring, Fortune-Tellinr, and Card Sharping, Gambling 

and Calculation, Cartomancy, Old Gaming-Houses, Card Revels and Blind 

Hookey. Picquet and Vingt-et-un, Whist and Cribbage, Tricks, &c With Sixty 

curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, pnce ^s. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Jeremy) COMPLETE WORKS. With Biographical 
and Critical Essay. Three Vols., imperial 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £a 5*. 

THACKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
lusion of Sketches by William Makbpeacb Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Inddents in h^i School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his 
every-day reading. Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Pkites, now First Published, from Mr. Thackeray's C^ginal 
Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, xsx. 6d. 

"An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which are 
adorned by some six hundred engraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the illiutrious author of 'Vanity Fair' was perpetually scribbling in the mar- 
gins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these 
eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores of times."— G. A. Sala, in tht 
lututrated London N*ntt. 

THEODORE HOOK'S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, with 
his Ludicrous Adventures^ Bons>mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 

"As a wit and humourist of the highest order his name will be preserved. His 
political songs and /Wcr tfes/rii will form a volumo q/ iitrlmg and itutimi^ 
attraction.**— },G, Lockhart. 

THESEUS : A GREEK FAIRY LEGEND. Illustrated, in a 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John Moyr Smfth. With Descriptive 
Text. Oblong folio,' price 7*. td. 



30 BOOK'S PUBLISHED BY 

THUSRS' HISTORY OF THE OONSUIiATX AND SMPIBE 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Roy. 8vo, cloth extra. 15/. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLimCN. 

Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, isr. 

"The History of the French Revolution bv Thiers is a celebrated and popular 
book in France — and 1 believe in Europe. It combines the compactness and unit^r 
of the book, the order and arrangement of the journal, the sixx^phcity of the biogra- 
phy, the valuable and minute deuiU of the autobiography, and the enthusiasm, the 
passion, and the indignation of the pamphlet. There are in many parts of this 
great book, whole chapters which read as if they had been wriuen wtth the sword.*' 
~>JuLBS Janin, in tfu Atktiutum. 

THOMSON'S (James) THE SEASONS, and THE OASTIJB 

OF INDOLENCE. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by A lla^c 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine illustrations 00 Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, t*. [/» tJU^rets. 

THORNBURY.— ON THE SLOPES OF FARNASSn& Bj 
Walter Tmorwbory. Illustrated by J. Whistlsr, John Tbnnibl. A. F. 
Sandys, W. Smali^ M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwkll, F. Walkbr, 
T. Macquoid, J. Lawson, and others. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, aix. [/« /nrAsm/wiK, 

TIMBS' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stones of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missions, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes. Eccentric Artists, Theatric.il Folks Men of 
Letters, &c. By Iohn Timhs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations, Crown 8vt>, 
cloth extra, 7J. td. 

*'Thc reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into 'English Eccentrics.' 
lieaux, pre.ichers, authors, actors, monstrosities of the public shows, and leaders of 
religiotis impostures, will meet him here in infinite, almost perplexing, variety. The 
queer illustrations, from portraits and caricatures of the time, are admirably suited 
to the letterpress."— Cm/A/V. 

TIMES' CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 

Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostblries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Cn»wn 8vo, clotli 
extra, 71. 6d. 

TOURNEUR'S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 
hitherto altogether unknown Series of Sonnets. Edited by J. Ckurton Collins. 
Post 8vo, antique boards. {.Inpre^ratitm. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIBER FLUVIORUM; or. River 
Scenery of France. 62 highly-finished Line Engravings by Willmore. Goodall, 
Miller, Cousbns, and other distinguished Artists. With descriptive Letterpress 
by Leitcm Ritchie, and Memoir by Alaric A. Watts. Imperial 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, C^ 11 x. dd. 

TURNER (J. M. W.) and OIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERT. 

ao beautiful Mezzotinto Plates, engraved on Steel by Reynolds, Bromlbt 
LuFTON, and Charlrs Titkner, orincipally after the Drawings of J. M. w! 
Turner. Small folio, in Portfolio, ^i ixs. 6d. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academio 
cians. By Walter Thornbury. New Edition, entirely rewritten and added 
to. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, [/n /re/nm/ism, 

TURNER GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord William Turner, with a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half bound, India Proofs, royal folio, £xo': 
Large Paper copies, Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, Aaio. — A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application. 



CIIATTO &• WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
lOMDIi 

' throughlheSlr 

rrom ihc Life by JoHH Thomas Shitii, lilc Keeper of ihe Prin 

MuKum. Wii£ fptroduclion by Fiahcis Dbuci. mid I>es.'npliv< Teit. Wlh 
Ihe Woodcuu ind ihE }i Pti«s,rrQP. ihc oriiinll Coppent Crown 4», hilf- 

TYNER'SNOTITia. VENATICA: A Treatise on Foi-Humine, 

the Geneml MaiugeiDent oF Hounds, and Ihe Diteuei of Ddci ; Diitenper w>d 
Rahiei; KeimclL3iiieneu.&c. ByRoMHTC. Vvkir. Siith Rdi lion, Enlarged. 
With tpiriied Coloimd lUiuuuiniii by Aliuh. Kaya] a>o, cUxb eim, an. 

WAIiPOLE'S (Horace) ANECDOTES OF PAINTINa IN 
ENGLAND. With <iDnK Accoupi of Ihe principal English Anius, and 
incideBIal Nericei of Scnlpion, Carvem, Enamellen, Archiiecls Medalliiu, En- 
craven, &c. With Addition! by Ihe Ke>. Jahei Dallawav. Nev Edition, 
RaviMd and Edited, with Additional Nsin. by Ralph N. Wouhuk, Keeper and 
Secrelaiy, Nalional Gallery. Three Voli., Svo, nidi upwaidiof 15a Portrailt and 
Platei, cloth olra, Ci 71. 
WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
QtronoloEically amnged. with the P[ef..cei and Notet of Crdkiii, Lord Dovn; 

CuNNiHGHAH. Nine Veil., Bvo, with Dumecnui fine Portraila engnved oa 

Sleel, cloth eitra, £, 11. 

"The chaim which IutIk in Korace Walpote'i Letlcn \% one for which we bare 

WALPOLE'S (HoraoB) ROTAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS OF 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND. AND IRELAND; with LiKJ of iheir Workl. A 
New Edition, Annotated, contidctably Enlarged, and brought down to the Pre- 
lent Time. Illuslnted by nearly vo Coppciplate Fonraiu. Six Voli., Std, 
etolh eaira, ^i ..t*- [/» /«>afa«m. 

WALTON AND COTTON, ILLXISTRATED.— THX OOlf- 

PLETE ANGLER ; or. The Contemplative Man'l Recrealion : Bei«> • 
Diacoune of Riven. Fi>h-pond<, Fiih tni Fishing, written by Izaak W 



*ngle for a_ Trout or Grayling in a dear Stream, 

k'.'cm^c."' 



« COTTOK. With Orisinal Memoirs and Notes by Sir Har 



Complete in One Volume, large crown Svo, clntb antique, ^^. M. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES 1 An enact Fatsimile 
WARRANT TO EXECTJTB MART QUEEN OF SOOTS. 

An eaae. Faolmlk of thi, impomm D«:unient, including the Sgnature of 
Ori^nalilS.' Price ai.*""""" " "' ea.oniintt paper, uui 

WATERFORD ROLL (The).-IUuiniaatBd Charter-BoU of 

Waierford, Temp. Richard II. The Illuminaiions accurately Traced and Coloured 
foTiheWorkfromafiapTcarefullvinadebylhelateGEOiiGBV. DuNovm, Esq., 
M.R.I. A. ThoM Chaners whicb have not already appeared in print will be 
edited bythe Rev. jAKIUiClAVIS, A.B., M.R.I.A. Imperial 4I0, cloth extra. 
Kit, 361- [JVrii-J/ rwifr- 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Scriptural Drama, 
and other Poemi, By C, O. Wflt.5, Wiih an Iniroduclory Essay by ALr.mKOM 
Cha«l»s SwtNBlnnt Crown 8vD, clolh eitra. [/■ tlufrtu, 

WESTWCOD'S FALJGOaRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA: 

beinga ijerien of Illuitralioni of the Ancient Versions of the Bible, c«pied frpm 
Koyal 410, with jo beautiful'y fnuminatedPlaiei, kdMwund i^r'i^co, iTi'^.'*' 



3a BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO ^ WINDUS. 

WILD'S ENGLISH OATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages ; beautifully coloured, after 
the Orixinal Drawings by Charles Wild. Imperial folio, in portfoUo, ;C4 4^* 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. Twelve fine plates, im- 
perial folio, coloured, after the Original Drawings, by Chakles Wild. In port- 
folio, ;C4 ♦»• 
" These splendid plates are unequalled, whether bound as a volume, treasured in 

a portfolio, ox framed for universal admiration."— W/A/m^tmiw. 

WILSON'S AMERIOAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States : with the Continuation by Prince Charles 
LuciAN Bonaparte. New and Enlarged Edition, completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir William Jardine. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibiting 
nearly four hundred figiu'es of Birds accurately engraved and beautifully coloured* 
half-bound morocco. \^In the presM, 

"The History of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 
most distinguisned of our own splendid works on Ornithology. —Citvier. 

WILSON'S FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY ; containing full Explanations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, 
Proverbs, Terms of Art fmd Science, and Rules for the Pronunciation of each 
Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the French Academy, Bovbr, 
Chambaud, Garnier, Lavbaux, Dss CarriAres and Fain, Johnson, and 
Walker. Imperial 8vo, 1,323 closely-printed pages, cloth extra, 15X. 

WONDERFUL CHARACTERS : Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of every Age and Nation. By Henry 
Wilson and James Caulpirld. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 6t full-page 
Engravings, ^s. td, 

WRIGHT'S (Andrew) COURT-HAND RESTORED ; or, Stu- 
dent's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records &c. Folio, half- 
morocco, xox. 6</. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES 
(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wkigiit, Esq., M.Ai., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. 6a. 

" Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 
Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying.** — Morning Post, 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OP CARICATURE AND OP THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Tines to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A.. F.S.A. Profusely Ulustnted by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Large post 
8vo, doth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

"Almost overwhelms us with \Xs infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
the reader to a full survey of our English caricature, from its earliest efforts to the 
full-blown blossoms of a Rowlandson or a Gillray. Tlie excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Fairholt add greatlv to the value of the volume." — Graphic. 

" A very amusing and instructive volume."— .Sa/am/<7/ Review. 

NOPHON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English. 
Demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, a thick volume of 770 pages, xxr. 

TTAKEEE DROLLERIES. Edited, with Introduction, by George 
* Augustus Sala. In Three Parts, each complete in itself. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 31. 6d, per Vol. 
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